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| Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery 


Brooklyn 


























THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FO! 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL males MANFRED: MALKIN, | EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, a ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, .»; 
? aT S | 5 Eee 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 31 a. ne rh en ida ICTOR. lem | Concerts. PIANIST Instruction ART OF SINGING. 
Church, Concert arid Schooh Positions Secured | | Choral Club Conductor 1204 Carnegie Hal! 172 West 7zoth St., New York. 
MRS. BABCOCK } aa =) 
Coumeit Haut, New York. | CLAUDE WARFORD, lnsetiaaie | 
Telephone: 2634 Columbus TENOR GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, oe 5 
a _ - — r Washineton Square South For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
aed re | ‘ es os ee 7 Opera House, will take a li mited number of pupils ART OF SINGING 
ROSS DAVID | Phone, 730 Spring this winter Ap yplicants to be seen by appoint taltestaraiiened 
in 7 ‘ | Pe Sees at only : > ¥ | Heathcote Hall, 609 West 114th St., New Yorn 
N V ork Hall | en Eee ea 668 West Er Avenue, near 92d St., New York we ‘ el. 7814 Morningside. . : 
New sors: Carnegie fs Bn ‘ et. Broadway and Riverside Drive. 
’ | GRAND CONSERVATORY OF Music, = 
Philadelphia: Baker Building, 1520 Chestnut 51 é eon, is mE : 
3 West Ssth St.. New York LOTTA VAN: BUREN, ; 
ze Special course teachers and professionals PIANOFORTE AND THEORY 
] + | Degre iy ted The rougl BD for beginners Pupil of Harold Bauer JAMES P, DUNN, 
M. F. BU RTS‘ HOOL, Dr. B Eberhard, Pr (Tt irty-ninth yeare) 207 W. 98th St Tel. 6928 River. Conmpuons ond Organist,  . te the Gave, jo. 
‘ ng us ‘ a : <a : 5 t structio ano rgan, e0) 
Pag mc ng,/ Mats ge af a ; 3 a Base semiaseaetcerteermnemernemrennas: | Sight inging ,  ( Specialty. regorian . 
Music. Special coaching for church trials | , > ) | Catholi¢ urch ‘Music.)* Phone 2867-W, 
Flanges en cary. Le big | HARRIET M. DWIGHT, r LLEN ARENDRU p_sordano, lus 
Address. Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Piace | INSTRUCTION | | | {OLGER BIRKEROD—sarITONE. ier 
seneensnetayenesenesneareaeanLOnane VOICE AND PIANO Concert Engagements Mme. EMMA E. DAMBMANN, 
, 11g Carnegie Hall, Fri. and Sat Management: Annie Friedberg, | _ FF 
; yy »AN 2. (Mas. Hermann G. FRiepMaNnnN.) 
SERGEI KLIBA NSKY, en —— 1425 Broadway, New York. CONTRALTO R 
Vocal Teacher at the Inst. of usical Art “ é " B 
: ’ M Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 
ing ain os Terese Col ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, - Rapidanee Studio, Hotel Colemet, _“ i 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING -hone: Columbus 1628 340 West 57 
- —_—— | CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH : 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street | TAN S : 
MARTHA B. GERMAN, 'Phone, 8101 Riverside | PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION 
HAND SPECIALIST | 
(Treatment of strained or muscle-bound hands 
giving elasticity and expansion.) 
For Pianists, Violinists, et Tues. and Fri 
Add » West rogth St 
PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


212 West soth St 
} 2329 Columbus 


H. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONI 


Voice Culture Art of 





Singing 


Carnegie Hall 


Mail address: Fifth Ave... New Rochelle, N. ¥ 


LAEIS BALDWIN, 


rRALTO 





ADELE 
CON 

Diction 

Carnegie Hal 


Teacher of Singing and Lyri 


Tel. « » Columbu 


HERMAN SPIELTER, Composer 
JOSEPHINE SP IELTER, Soprano 
Instruction Yar \ e and 


5:16 WESI ST 


Theory 
TM 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Carnegie Hall 
imbus 


1013 


Telephone, 1350 Col 


PAPPENHEIM, 
PRIMA DONNA. 


Voice Culture in All Its Branches , 
The Evelyn, tor W. 78th St.. New York City 
Telephone 7o48 Schuyler. 


EUGENIE 


THE CELEBRATED 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 


SOPRANO 


196 W. goth St Phone, 3552 River 


FLORENCE 
SOLO 
Recitals 


Instruction, 
voth St 


GALE, 
PIANIST 

and Concerts 

Leschetizky Method 


mm: W Telephone, 5331 Columbus 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHE> 


173@ Broadway, Cor. ssth St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 


FREDERICK E. 
TEACHER 
No 


BRISTOL, 
SINGING 
New York 


OF 


143 West 4ad St., 


HENRIETTA A. CAMMEYER, 
Assistant to Dr. Wm. Mason 
INSTRUCTION — MUSICALF 
162 West s4th St 
Columbus 


Formerly 
PIANOFORTI 
Apartme 
Phone, 


Oregon nts, 


7081 


EIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGIN« 


Mua Awna E. Ziecter, Director 
Met. Opera House Bidg., 1425 B'way, New York 
Tel. 5468 Bryant 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
142s Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2:84 Bathgate Ave. Phone 3967 Tremont. 





133 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Season opens second week in October 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, | 








TEACHER OF SINGING 
: } —— - 
» Carnegie Hall 
| Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
VICTOR BIART, PIANO VIRTUOSO. | PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Instruction Advanced Interpretation. Repertory. | Certificated Teacher of the Lescmetizxky Metwop 
Especial cultivation of that vivid, flowing quality | 
| 


of tone which is the medium of musical expression Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 








Studio Hall, 64 East 4th St., New York. aed 
Tel. 9424 Madison 
| JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
Sic6nor FILOTEO GRECO, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
rH. ART OF SINGING Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
ws ; 851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York 


Telephone: 3747 Madison Square | ‘ i ae ee 


|. W. PARSON PRICE, 











/Mr. ano Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


| 
JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, | VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING | 
* ~. , | ss West 2sth St., New York. 
Pianist—Accompanist 864 Carnegie Hall | “T can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
Instruction—( oaching New York. »wledge of the voice, both male and female 
Telephone, 1350 Columbus and his style of singing, entitle him to a hig 
| ink among teachers ~MANUEL GARCIA 
LOUIS ARTHUR RU SSELL, 
Metropolitan Schools of Musical Art | Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 
Carnegie Hall, New York, and Newark, N. J SPECIALTY Repertoire work with Concert | 
re i778 Columbus , 
Pianists, and the training of teachers 
2146 Lincoln Parkway West, Chicago, Ii! 
|A, RUSS PATTERSON, Supveros 








[DELLE A. PATTERSON, sormxo | CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM, 


Specialty, Voice Development and Diction DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
322 West s8th St el. 748 Columbus Vocal Instruction 
| 6o2 W. 137th St Tel., 3160 Audubon 





MORITZ E, SCHWARZ, 


Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION VOICE SPECIALIST 
Address Trinity Church, New York | AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER 


35 East 32d Street, near Madison Ave 
"Phone, 2187 Madison Square 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. 
professional and advanced singers 

Residence studio: 8:1 Morningside Ave., 
"Phone, 2193-J Morningside. 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 
President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Lectures and Recitals. 
New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 
West 42nd St. 





Coach for 
City 
Ass'n 


HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


Prof. of Violin, 


Baritone. 
130 Claremont Ave., 


Formerly After Oct 


Leipzig Conservatory tst, Aeclian Hall, 











Head of Violin Dept., Amer. Institute of Applied 
Music, N. Y., and Combs Conse rvatory, Philadel 
phia. Residence studio, 535 Wash'n Ave, B’klyn 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
JOHN W. NICHOLS, | INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
i TENOR With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
330 W. s8th St. N. Y. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus | Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
Management: A. Friedberg, 1425 Broadway York 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 
| Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AN: 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62nd Stree 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
& H. CARRI, Directors 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, ' 
SOLO PIANIST. \ 

Recitals, Concerts, Instruction i 
Leschetizky Method. 21 East 75th St @ 
*Phone, 1302 Lenox 





Syaud 


SO lade Ses la 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St.. New York * 
eeu pea a 
IAL y 
VON DOENHOFF, i 
VOICE—HELEN PIANO—ALBER} 4 
1186 Madison Ave a 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox a 
ontion t 
DANIEL VISANSKA, vioLrnist. a 
Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limited 
number of pupils. Address: 37 West 1a7th St, 
New York. In Philadelphia Mondays. Address: 
1821 Diamond St. 
JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER, 
os 3 
Assistant to Teichmuller, Leipzig. 
Composer anp Teacner—PIano ann Tmror¥ 
Studios, The Narragansett, Broadway and g4th St 
Ogontz School, Philadelphia; Tel. 9500 River. 
Two Steinway Grands 
i 


Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING 


808 Carnegie Hall 
Conductor Symphony Concert 





Summer address, Kursaal—Ostend, Rites. 
ELLA MAY SMITH, 
INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, MUSIC, 


HISTORY. 


HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 


Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 





DUDLEY BUCK, ssid 
TEACHER OF SINGING. JESSIE DAV IS, 


New Aeolian Hall, West 42nd St., | a 
"Phone, 7498 Bryant. New York. PIANIST 
Concerts—Recitals— Lessons 


s03 Huntington Chambers, 


27 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


SIGHT SINGING 


Studio Boston 





Piano 


“ARL FIQU E, 
Ku ATHERINE NOACK- FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 

Special preparations of church soloists. Norma 
course of school music. Vocal Instruction—Chora 
Direction 
Address 1425 B'way 


Metropolitan Opera School, 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, . 
SOPRANO | Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. saa 05 _ : Ses 

3187 Gramercy New York City p —Leschetizky Method— 

; 3 Limited number of resident pupils received 

38 East Goth St "Phone, 6109 Plaza 





Phone, 

BRUNO HUHN, 

TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION AND REP 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS 


The Wollaston, 23: West 96th St.. New York 
(Subway express station.) ‘Phone 8833 Riverside 





| ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio—Concerts— Recitals—Instruction 
864 Carnegie Hall. 








MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND 


Italian Enunciation Applied to Singing 
and Speaking in Modern Languages. 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 


1425 Broadway, New York 


MARIE CROSS NEWHAUS, 
Votce Cuttwae—Rerertore ann Diction 
434 Fifth Ave. Tel. 6495 Murray Hii 





MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST. 
Management, 


a Broadwa 
as Cumaate Han” 


sm Sawyer 


City 
New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
zor Carnegie Hall. 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist 
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THE 


MUSICAL COURIER 


8 








: ; MIDDLETON 


R 4073 Keamore ua Sd 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano | >: 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Strest, Pittsbars, Pa. 





“4 TI eS snen mano 


cations te 
Ss. F. TROUTMAN 
Sisth Ave.. Pittsburg. Pa. 


3 Riwe SOPRANO 








39 East 27th St. 
Tol.1834 Madison Sq. 








THE WELSE-SUTOR M/ MANAGEMENT 
10 South 16th S Philadeipbie, Pa. 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 
PIANIST 
TEACHER OF ee 
Stadio: Carnegie Hall - 








MORTIMER WILSON 


PHIA 
Address Balance of Season, Atlanta Philharmonic 


~ “Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL ets. = 


Voice Culture founded 
which never fails to oy good resul 
Studio, Claremont Hall 288: ener 
Phone, Shecntoatlie. 3810 








Entrance on 112th St. 


e FREDERIKSEN 


SOLO VIOLINIST 


R Violin Studios, 426 Pine Arts Bidg, Chicago, il. 
« Residence Phone, Lincein 7926 





AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 


REAL OLD VIOLINS|s 


Sra cose cee. Siena | | 
deseri; a tra alse ask for our 
eter eae Gants TEE 
Viewing; alsoa ee 8 ~~ \ net, 


Robert Stuart 


Pigott 


Reader and Singer; Teacher 
of Speaking and Singing 
133 Gest 56th Street 
New York City 

Telephone, Columbus 6253 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmana 


Orateric and Joint Recitals with 
Mir. HENRY HOLDEN ISS 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Seleist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 Bast 150th Street New York City 


un MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC (VOICE CULTURE 
Some — Lillia Sas Metro- 
litan Mason, soloist First 














Disciples), W. 81st 
Toronto, and others a appl 


STUDIO: Aeolian Sai 29 Weel Chad St, low York Fe 
| ae - 





PAULINE MEYER rs 


Excl. Mangat., Barry Calbertsos, 
Personal address. 3140 vo yoy 


MARY WOODFIELD FOX) + 





MAX HERZBERG 


Accom: for Leading Artists. 
Advanced Fisne Pugitp ocal Coach. 
215 Manhattan Ave. New York pone omen. 1es06 


 SHARP-HERDIEN 








¥ LEGLER "ans, 


en asoese, CONCERTS, } ohn 
606 Kimball 
Ke Private address 5500 Cornelie Ave. ‘Phone miduer ea 


jones DOWNING Sie iericw 


eileaaiadmantaantaantes 
608 Pine Arte Building. ° Cine & 


FRANK WALLER, 22:3 


Assistant ae — Opera , 
Boston ~ 


JOHN B, MILLER, ree 


eae oan dl 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OP BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, Sist St. and Columbus Ave.. New York 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


“| Louise St. John in WESTERVELT 


Meer a Recitals. 
1353 N. State St. Chicago. 


DE VOE BOYCE 


PIANISTE-—TEACHER 
Woodland Park, Chicago, Ill. 
Management Briggs Musica! Bureau “Phone Dougias 948 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


maa °° od Chicage 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Choirmaster Brick Presbyterian Churen, Conductor 
Mendelssoho Giee Ciud 2 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER 
CONCERT PIANIST 

Address: 620 Orchestra Butlding, Chicage, Itt. 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 
VIOLINIST 

5 2662 Nerth I7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUBINSKY 








-orn 














BARITONE 
Pennsylvania 


CAROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Seleist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


T. Carl! WHITMER 











"“ KROEGER 


yO. KROEGER SCHOOL ef MUSIC 
Pianoforte Recitals — Lecture Recitals 


Musical Art Building ST. LOUIS, MO 


sacy VVILLIAMS 




















Hallet Giiderte, Hotel Flanders, 133 W. 47th St.. Tel. 6570 Bryant 


o LUTIGER GANNON 


oOo 
4 CONTRALTO 


ater 5 the Exclusive Races ot 
rtrude 0’ Hanlon, Chi 


PAUL GUNDLACH 


249 West 104th Street Phone, Riverside 5924 


Katharine HOFFMANN sscomenst 


WITH SCHUMANN-HNBINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


AS 


SOPRANO 
Management, Walter Anderson 
171 W. 57th St., New York — ‘Phone 268 Columbus 


THEODORA STURKOW 
a 


TF aadreest ‘PLUM Lake Ave., 


RR Exclasive 1 yy 


BONG 


SAYS: 

"Ie examiniog  stadent’s voice, 
and finding it at faait,! always 
suggest te bim te consait 
MADAME VALERI. There is ae voice defect that 
cas her setice, and that cannet be corrected 
by her ability, tremele incladed, when bad tratates 
bas set gene so far as te cause 

vocal chords.” 


THE ROCKINGHAM, 1748 Broadway 


 Qaee QEme 


SOPRANG 


ul KOEMMENICH 


Conductor N. Y. Oratorio Society 
Artistic Singing-—Cosaching 
ABOLIAN HALL 29 West 424 Street 
STUDIO: 1026-27 New York City 

Tel., Bryant 5826 




















Contraito, 
re 
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mainly 1 toeer SON 


























{CHAPMAN GOOLD 


——— 


2314 — New York 
Telephone 4578 Schuyler 





Swee 


(at Rates! by Aa 


Teacher of Goons aera, Berlin; King 
{fect Paris; Dr. - Du t, N. Y.; Geo. Dixon, 
Toronto; Shannab Cumming, Katherine Blood- 


G24, Florence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude 
Brrr, Jeannie F roeaates Edith Miller. 
Training (Including Action) 





VIRGIL 


nse Director 


Mra. A. M. 
42 West 76th) (Street . 


PIANO 
CONSERVATORY 


UNSURPASSED ADVANTAGES 
Catalog 


. New York 








|= HULSMANN 


| © Pianist, Musicales, Reoitals 


Address, T. Antoinette Ward 
Van Dyck Stedies, Phone Col.9630 










BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
562 Park Avenue, New York Phone, 6792 Plasa 


*/ KARL SCHNEIDER tartare 


CONCERT and INSTRUCTION 
1705 Chestnut Street 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. V. PEAVEY 


Concert Pianist and Teacher and Coach 
99 Euclid Avenue, - Breokiya, N. Y. 


and 1s West 36th Street - New York 


Clarence EIDAM Pas Plast 


Hinth Floor, Auditorium Buildlag cHicage 
345 West 70th St. 


K A i th S viclintet 
Tet. 2233 


Violinist 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 








sad and 
ORGAN RECITALS. 


Antonio FROSOLONO 


ls accepted at Residence Studio 
1227 East Pty Place, Chicage Ill. _ Drexe! 5079 


f GALZEDO B= 


HARP{ Soveert 8 & Recitals RENARD’ 216 Wai 


instroctionS = 70th St. New York 
VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN‘FOUR LANGUA 
iFlorence, Via del Conti 7, P 2 do se 


UCTION. 





Ceneert 
Violinist 








| JACOBS 


VIOLINIST 








RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM $50. UP 


33 West Sth St.,N.Y. 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


| Fine Arts Bldg, Chicago, Ill. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 
Violas, Cellos ss Bows 


Highest Grade Italian 
and Silver Strings. 


Leather String Case free 
with $1.00 purchase, 


Artistic Repairing 


S. PFEIFFER 


1368 } Broadway n near 37th St. New . New York 


PAULINE SMITH 
Votes Spectaliet Wathen iethed 


2 DEA, Loans 


620 AddisonfAve., Chicago 


eee 


Eaptative ee See Leoa 






























Courier, — ty "Phone 1274 i 
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VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West S7th Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbas 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS Seascets 





staaiee RAGNA 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 


LINN 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 





The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 











The 
VERETI 
JDLANO. 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Owners ot THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, Boston 


One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 











THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 
becomes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians, Let us send you descrip- 
tive literature free. The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 
the word. 





GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





It is better to buy a 
Conover Piano and be 
SURE of having sat- 
isfaction than to take 
the chance on an 
untried instrument. 


Choose quality always. 


Send for Catalog 








Manufacturers 


[ueago 
































>) KIMBALL 


PIANOS 





Artists 


favorttle 























MYRTLE ELVYN 
CONCERT PIANISTE 
“The Kimball pianos fur- 
nish the most perfect me- 
dium for every phase of 

piano playing.’ 


artists. 


Established 1857 


The Kimball industry is not the 
mere assembling of parts, but 
rather a group of plants compris- 
' ing a perfect unit. 
ing together of many factories each 
in itself being an 
important industry. 
Kimball Pianos are 
used and endorsed 
by the world’s great 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 
So. W. Cor. Wabash Ave. & Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


ll 


It is a group- 





























~ CINCINNATL CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
Miss Clara Baut Dinectress 
Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods 
of Foremost European Conservatories. The faculty num 
bers some of the leading Musicians and Artists of today 
Elocution MU Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort and lux 
urious surroundings. he finest and most completely 
equipped buildings devoted to music in America. Day 
and resident students may enter at any time. Illus 
trated Catalogue FREE. 
Miss CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave.,\Oak St and Burnet Ave.. CINCINNATI. OHIO 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd, Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 
Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Catalogue mailed free. 












Piano—John J. Hettsteedt, Victor Garwood, 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti 


Singing—Kearleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- 
ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John 
T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt. 

Organ—Withelm Middelschulte. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF NORTHERN MUSIC 


INGA HOEGSBRO, Director—Headéd of Piano Department 


Holger Birkerod, Eminent Danish Baritone, Head of Voice Department 
Lillian Concord Jonasen, Rhythmical Breathing, Dramatic Art and Plastic 


STUDIOS: 276 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


' 





tity GRD SE 


Commercial Trust Building, 1451 Broadway, cor. 4 


In Joint Concert and Recital with World-Famed 


ae rR ; also an American indian Talk 
AS. L. WAGNER, Associate 
Street, - - - . 


York City 








JOINT RECITALS 


SIBYL JAMES G. 
SAMMIS-MacDERMID 
Soprano Compeser-Accompanist 
AVAILABLE frelesrrs Management: 
Limited Number BARRY CULBERTSON 








Oraterie 204 Orebestral Eagagements. Flee irte Bidg.. Chicage 











wassu TT, Ps 
CONDUCTOR 
Philadelphia, 33 33 Pa. 


WILLIAM J. F 


Assistant to Ma. Oscar Saznoza 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
‘Phone, 488: Lenox 124 East oad St., New York 


KIRK TOWNS Beton 














Herbert MILLER tatu 








MARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arte Bids.. Srleage 








1 West 34th Street, New York 
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Piccadi 
December 


oA Sackville 
LONDON, 


Street, ly W., } 

20, gi2 
lhe London Opera House will open its doors as a music 

hall the day after Christmas, Boxing Day, as it is popu- 


England, 


larly known in England. The program will be mostly cin- 
ema and the prices will range from 6d 
t 


gramed, including a triple somersault act, a new fairy play, 


to 3S., Or 10 cents 


» 75 cents There are some few vaudeville acts also pro- 


etc The orchestra is announced to number forty men 





London, W 


Photo by Claude Harris, Ltd., 122 Regent St., 


YEATMAN GRIFFITH 
and the conductor is Claude Fenn-Leyland. Thus, once 
again is verified the words of the Persian philosopher, that 


“The worldly hope men set their hearts upon turns ashes.”’ 
nee 

Albert Hall was the scene of 

asm and flowers galore, December 14, on the occasion of 

Clara Butt Kennerley 


ford, which was, as the program notes stated, “their 


The Royal great enthusi 
Rum 
last 


the “goodby” concert of and 
appearance prior to their tour round the world, returning 
of 1914.” Assisted by Tivadar 


to England in the summer ‘ 
Squire, cellist ; 


Nachéz, violinist; W. H 


accompanist, and Herbert L 


Harold Craxton, 


Cooke, organist, a long and 


varied program was presented by the ensemble After the 
opening two solo numbers by organ (and organist) and 
the Saint-Saéns duo for violin and cello, “La Muse et le 


Poéte,” with piano accompaniment, interpreted with much 
Nachéz, Squire and Craxton, the first 
Kennerley Rumford 
“Come raggio 


taste by the Messrs 


group of songs was presented by 


These were “Per la gloria” (Buononcini), 


di sol” (Caldara), and four songs by Grieg—‘‘Mit einer 
Primula veris,” “Zwei braune Augen,” “Mit einer Wasser- 
lilie’ and “Zur Johannisnacht.” As has been said on 


more occasions than one, Mr. Rumford excels in his dic 


tion and sense of style, and invariably succeeds in making 


his interpretations interesting, especially those of the more 
lvric in character. The second group of songs was pre 
sented by Mrs. Kennerley Rumford, namely, “Rendi’l 


serens” (Handel), also the “Lusinghi pit Care” by the 
same composer, Schumann's “Der Nussbaum” and Schu- 
bert’s “Die Allmacht.” In the two latter Mrs. Rumford 
excelled in “Die Allmacht” in particular; her beautiful! 


voice gave fitting expression to the sentiment implied in 


the word and tone of the composition. Subsequently, after 
the Vivaldi concerto (A minor), played by Tivadar Nachéz, 
Mr. Mrs. Rumford were heard in two Shakespearean 
duets by Liza Lehmann, charming and well written, and 
they were delivered with all the charm and poise for which 
The 
second part of the program brought forward Mr. Rumford 
of them exceedingly 
Walford 


and 


these two singers are famous in their duet numbers 


in some nine songs in English, some 
effective, notably Sir Hubert Parry’s “Marian,” 
Jocund Dance,” G. H. Clutsam’s “Rose of 
Lorraine,” and Easthope Martin’s “Jock the Fiddler.” 
They were presented with unfailing good taste and sym- 
pathetic feeling by the interpreter. Following two cello 
solos by W. H. Squire, Clara Butt introduced a group 
comprising both French and English songs. In her Eng- 
lish songs the most attractive numbers were perhaps the 
Herbert Brewer “The Voices of Children” and H. Lane 
Wilson’s “The Voice of Home.” Both songs are admira 
bly fitted to the singer's voice and style, and she made the 


Davies’ “The 


GT LONDON ff 


most of her every opportunity. Many of the numbers were 
encored, thus prolonging and augmenting the program t 
nearly double its original plan. Both artists leave London 
this week for the United States, where their world tour 
begins. 


nRre 


rhe following program is that presented by Elena Ger 
hardt at her second London recital (the day prior to sail 
ing for her second American tour, to quote the program 
note), at Bechstein Hall, December 20: 


Das Meer hat seine Perlen R. Franz 
Standchen 4 

Im Herbst ... ‘ R 

Die Kartenlegerin ‘ R. Schu 
Provencalisches Lied R. S« 

Wer machte dich so krank R. Schuman 
\lte Laute *.R. Schumann 
Mondnacht .. R. Schumann 
Frihlingsnacht ee , R. Schumann 
© Nachtigall dein siisser Scha J. Brahms 
Standchen ... | Brahms 
Sapphische Ode J. Brahms 
Blinde Kuh J. Brahms 
En eine Aeolsharfe 1. Brahms 
O liebliche Wangen J. Brahms 
Der Freund . . H. Wolt 
BRescheidene Liebe . H. Wolf 
Zigeunerin .. : H. Wolt 
Und willst du deinen Liebsten sterben sehen H. Wolf 
In dem Schatten meiner Locken H. Wolt 
BP SE ose ‘ ‘ H. Wolt 


Erich 
Wolff who is pre-eminently one of the best accompanists 
of the day. 
to all he does, his exquisite piano tone production, and his 


Miss Gerhardt was accompanied at the piano by 
The wonderful note of authority he imparts 
technical command are a trinity of perfection seldom, if 
qualifications of the 
Wolff is 
lumns have often 


in the 
But of 


was, an average accompanist 


ever, heard average ac 


companist course Mr not, and never 


Chese 


commented upon his art and skill in the past. Little need 


be said of Miss Gerhardt; so much has been said in praise 


of the beauty of her voice, her conception of the 


mood and character of the German lied as exemplified in 


pertect 


the great composers, that there is not much more to say, 


if any, that would be anything but repetition. However 














Ltd., 
KENNERLEY RUMFORD 


Dover Street Studios, London 


CLARA BUTT AND 


The 


reference must be made to the three first Franz songs, with 
Noth 
‘ 


ana 


which the singer was in singularly perfect accord 
ing could have been more beautiful in its vocal finish 
than “Im Herbst.” In this 
Again, in the 


particular 
Schu 


dramatic 
number the singer surpassed herself 
“Mondnacht” 
and “O liebliche Wangen” 


intensity 


3rahms 
Standchen” the 
interpretation of which the singer has become famous, her 
art must have pleased the most fastidious. After the con 
cluding group Miss Gerhardt was repeatedly recalled and 


mann and “Frithlingsnacht,” the 


numbers, in 


presented with many lovely bouquets 
nar 


At the home of Mrs. Ernest Howard, Finchley 
London, N. W., Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith gave one 


road, 





of their and 


part of this month 


unique interesting song recitals, the 


The vocal duet is a song form 


neglected, but it is also a form calling for special talents 


temperamental, vocal and interpretative. At their recital 
last year, given in Bechstein Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman 
Griffith won the hearty endorsement of the press and pul 

lic alike for the originality of their work and excel 
lence of its presentment. At the home of Mrs. Howard, 


the way, has a 
two artists presented a 


bers of the 


which, by magnificent 


music room 
r 


program of duets and solo num 


most effective arangement, sung (rerman 


French, Italian and English, with the taste and refineme 


that was so special a feature of their last years recital 


hey have reached so great a degree of perfection « 
cerning the technical side of their work that it is no longe 
a point of consideration with them. Freedom and spon 
taneity characterize all they interpret and, as both artists 








Photo by Claude Har Ltd Regent St., I W 
MRS. YEATMAN GRIFFITH 
have voices of distinguished timbre and quality, the 
variably invest the word and phrase with the proper and 
sympathetic tone color And an attractive feature of their 
programs is that they are presented, in their entirety, ft 
memory, Mrs. Griffith accompanying at the piano also fr 


memory. Formerly well known in Pittsburgh (U.S A.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Griffith went to Italy some thre« ear 
where they remained, studying and adding to their reper 
tory, until a little over a year ago they came to London 
since when they have been heard at numerous at homes 
Recently, at the at home given |} Marie Carandini (Mrs 
Leslie Stokes), and again at that given by Lady P rkyns 
Mr. and Mrs. Griffith gave tl entire program, singing 
several songs at the rst named at home of the hostess 
Marie Carandini With their extensive private work and 
their many pupils (they have pupils registered from Amer 
ica, Australia, German Holland, Italy and many fron 
London), these tw talented artists are kept ver 1s 
rhey have recently taken an enlarged studio in St. Jol 
Wood neuer 

An interesting leaflet has just been issued by the N. Vert 
management on Harold Baue eventh American | 
4 partial list of the cities in which Harold Bauer ha n 
heard in Europe and America striking feature of it 
composition These number forty-five cities in Europe and 
seventy in America During his visit to America this year 
Mr. Bauer will be heard in each of these seven ties, be 
sides many others 

eRe 

W. H. Handley, a well known member of London's mu 
sical profession, musical director of the Metropolitan The 
ater of Varieties, which post he has held for the t fift 
years, celebrated his fiftieth anniversary, which coincide 
with that of the theater itself, Friday, December 20, the 
theater celebrating the event by giving Mr. Handley 
benefit performance on that date. Mr. Handley, who 


now seventy-five years of age, was a member of the Cold 





stream Guards’ Band in 1854 under Charles Godfre Y 
interesting fact relating to his father, who was also 

member of the Coldstream band, is that he was the fir 

one to introduce into the British army band the cornet 
having brought one over to England from Paris It wa 
not called by name cornet, however, but “cornopear 

later, om the introduction of the valves, three in number 
it became known as cornet-a-piston, Many reminis 
cences of London musical life of a few decades past and 
of notable people of that past ar recalled by tl! veterar 


musical director. Mr. Handley was solo clarinetist at the 


e 
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street when the father of the 
owner; he often offici 
organized by Georgiana Wel 
famous in many a lawsuit. Mr. Handley also wrote 
for the pantomime “Aladdin,” pri 
e debut of Paul Marti 
solo clarinet under th 
nductors, Sir Julius Ar 
and Dr. Richter. Mr 
organist of Barnes 
of some very finely educated 
An inventory of 


( heater in Oxford 


te Sir Augustus Harris was the 


tor twenty years, 
e theater orchestras 
I in their own particular field 
Many of them rank 


ould make interesting reading 


I mposer nd arranger 


ure 


[he Classical Concert Society’s last concert of the sea 


al the well arranged program devoted 
Jeethoven works. The 
minor, op. 95 quar 

I Morris and 
James, in the trio in B flat. Mr. Borwick gave a masterly 


variations in the Diabelli 


on presented as usu 


sion entirely to Eng 


heard in the I 


tet, and Leonard Borwick and the Messrs 


n this occ 


ish String Quartet wa 


thirty-three 


valtz, hi imand of technic and his sense of color and 
efinement in tonal nuance lending a delightful charm to 
ries of variations, which are all too often interpreted 
e dry, pedagogic mood and: manner 
nme 
interesting demonstration of some new violins and 


( made by. Dr. van Leeuwen, of The Hague, Holland 
t the studio, 8 Maida Vale, December. 16. Dr 


in Leeuwen explained nee principles 





n which his instru 


nts are built, and they were played: by Madame van 


Leeuwen, and by some of the professional pupils from the 
istrovsky Musical Institute 
1 


tone and quite tree 


They proved to be of very 


ellent from the new and rough 


usually characteristic of the new violin and new cello 
| nn 

Joseph Hoibre ooke announces the twelfth season of his 
hamber music concerts beginning January 31, at Aeoliar 
fall. This first program will be devoted to the first per 
yrmance f tring quartet entitled “Ariel,” by Joseph 
peaight: the first London performance of Vincent d’Indy’s 
trio in A flat for piano, clarinet and cello; R. Walthew’'s 


performance of Mr. Hol 


strings; and new 


Caprice” for violin; the first 


brooke’s new quintet for clarinet and 


nes by Norman O'Niell, Cecil Forsyth, William Wallace, 
Von Holst, Rutland Boughton and Joseph Holbrooke 
The arti ts announced to interpret the program are: Jean 








= Yeatman Griffith ‘Recrats. 
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Concert Direct!°n—DAWIEL MAYER, London 
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ELENA GERHARDT method of VOICE PRO 

Pally aatherixed. Address, 2 Wellington Road, St. John’s Weed. Londen. N. W. 
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Ostrovs ky Musical Institute 


THE OSTROV METHOD solves the prod 
: lem’ of manual Gexibility. It develope technic, 

= elasticity, stretch, epeed, looseness, resistance. 
Principal master? Ostroveky Apparatus and Appliances 
H. Ostrovsky = por terme and cireulare address Secretary, Ostroveky 
Musical Tnetitute, 6 Conduit St.. Landon W 








A. Osborne 





The Best Songs and Song Cycles of the most emin- 
ent Composers are to be found in the Catalogue of 


BOOSEY & CO. ‘iso 


THEMATICS of recent important additions on request 
9 East 17th Street : - Now York 


Cable Addresses: VERT’S AGENCY, LONDON 





N. VE RT, (Lt 


John Saunders and Charles Wood- 
viola; Herbert Withers, 
and Joseph Holbrooke, 


Waterston, 
house, violinists; 
cellist; Emil Gilmer, 
pianist. 


soprano; 
Lionel Tertis, 
clarinetist, 


nner 

“An Evening with Poets and Song Writers of the 
English Language,” designated a delightful evening of 
song and recitation, given at Steinway Hall, December 14. 
by Jeannette Sherwin (the daughter of Amy Sherwin), 
who was assisted by Fraser Gange, baritone, and Charlton 
Keith, accompanist. Selections from the works of Keats, 
Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, Longfellow, and others, were 
presented by the young reciter with much grace and charm 
of manner and with well managed and well modulated tone 
She has had excellent guiding, for though she 
is a well trained elocutionist, she has none of the faults of 
Her enunciation and pronunciation of the words 

invariably refined and of 
Particularly well delivered 
Matthew Arnold and 


production 


the class 
of the English 
the true 
were “The Forsaken Merman” by 
“The Lady of Shalott” by Tennyson. And again in “The 
Shirt Collar” and “The Swineherd” by Hans Andersen 
Fraser Gange sang, in his admirable manner, a selection of 
songs from Somervell’s “Maud,” and Liza Lehmann’s “A 
in which latter he was accompanied by the 


language were 


inflectional value 


Song of Life,”’ 
composer. 
ms neRre*e 
Word comes from Calcutta of the great success of Mars- 
Marchesi. Miss Owen is 
touring with a concert company in South Africa, China, 
singing in Hong Kong on Christmas Day; and in India. 
When Miss Owen returns to London she will have made a 
tour of the world. Other successful pupils of 
Marchesi are Miss Leach Lewis, Miss Archibald, 
contralto, of the Carl Rosa company, who has had unques- 
success in the role of Carmen, as the provincial 
Nora Newport, now touring the Provinces, 
Madame Marchesi will begin her winter 


den Owen, a pupil of Blanche 


omplete 
Madame 


tioned 
press all affirm; 
and many others 
term January 6 
nner 

The Royal Choral Society, now in its forty-second year, 
will give a concert at the Albert Hall, December 23, of 
Christmas carols and other Yuletide music, which will be 
the first concert of the kind in its history. Many lovely old 
carols and other Christmas music will be brought to a 
hearing through the efforts of the Royal Choral Society's 
conductor, Sir Frederick Bridge, such as some Orlando di 


Lasso, and Richard Dering (a less known contemporary ) 
compositions, which have been edited by the conductor 
for the occasion. Then old traditional carols as “The 


“Good King Wenceslas,” and “God Rest 
will be sung, along with modern 


First Nowell,” 
You Merry 


Gentlemen,” 


works by Sullivan, Stainer, Elgar, Barnby, and Sir Fred 
erick Bridge. The soloists will be Alice Wilne, Edith 
Leitch, Master Jack Morgan, Joseph Reed, and Frederick 


Ranalow 
RRR, 

sronislaw Huberman’s recital at Queen's Hall, December 
16, again demonstrated the refined and discriminating 
taste and understanding of this young violinist Mr 
Huberman had the assistance of Emerich Kris at the piano, 
and the two artists opened their program with the Bee 
thoven “Kreutzer” sonata. No composition of the favorite 
repertory is subject to so diversified interpretation during 
“Kreutzer” sonata, All 
subjective personality find ex- 
pression through its medium, and to listen attentively to 
its varied interpretation might well serve as a study in 
psychologic with Mr. Huberman, the 
reading presented came nearer to realizing the artistically 
well balanced than many another more robust reading has 
done. Mr. Huberman’s tone is essentially light, but of a 
pure and singing ey and in the andante con vafiazioni 


a season's cycle of concerts as the 


kinds and conditions of 


analysis. However, 
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he achieved a pronounced success in depicting the essen- 
tial character of the movement. Conceived in its entirety 
the work was an artistic triumph, poetically and esthetic- 
ally. In the Bach adagio and fugue in C, the violinist was 
even more convincing, musically and perhaps in realizing 
a deeper sentiment. In the Tschaikowsky concerto, the 
absence of the Orchestra mitigated against the interpre- 
tation, but the violinist was again true to the esthetical 
side of his art throughout its measures. Concluding num- 
bers were the Schumann “Abendlied” and Brahms’ “Hun- 
garian Dances.” EvetynN KAESMANN. 


Music as a College wie at Oberlin. 

There is a general idea prevalent among people inter- 
ested in music that but very few universities and colleges 
offer any credit for work done in music. In the great 
majority of the larger schools, courses are offered in har- 
mony, counterpoint and history or appreciation of music, 
but the student is unable to do any more extensive study 
of the different branches of the art. 

Oberlin College, at Oberlin, Ohio, however, having the 
large conservatory as one of the departments of the 
school, is now offering a course that is interesting musical 
oeople throughout the country. At Oberlin music is not 
only allowed liberal credit as one of the regular courses 
of the college, but it is one of the studies in which a stu- 
dent may do the major part of his work. 

The majoring. system followed at Oberlin and many 
other colleges is a comprehensive plan mapped out by the 
student and faculty advisors, of his entire course of study, 
in which a certain portion of the work must be done in one 
department. Of the one hundred and twenty hours re 
quired for graduation, the major study must comprise not 
less than fifteen nor more than thirty-two hours, The 
regularly required subjects of the college (one of which 
must be a course in art or appreciation of music) tend. to 
give a student a well balanced general education, while 
the majoring system gives him at the same time an oppor- 
tunity to do special work along some desired line. 

A student who is interested in music or who later con 
templates entering the conservatory, may elect music as 
his major study. The requirement in this department is 
eighteen hours of theory, which includes a thorough course 
in harmony, counterpoint, harmonic analysis and in the 
elements of musical form. This eighteen hours means 
three recitations a week through three school years; and 
to this must be added at least six more hours (three reci- 
tations per week during one year), chosen from either 
history and criticism of music, the advanced course in the 
history of music, fugue, composition, instrumentation or 
practical music. By practical music is meant proficiency 
on some instrument. It presupposes study of the instru- 
ment in the conservatory, and satisfactory public per- 
formance in the weekly students’ recitals of the conserva- 
tory. The credit allowed is never more than ten hours, 
which is equivalent to five recitations per week during one 
year, and then is given only on recommendation of the 
conservatory faculty. 

If after a student majoring in music receives his college 
degree, he wishes to obtain the Bachelor of Music degree 
which the conservatory offers at graduation, he can do so 
in from two to three years’ time. His theory is partially 
or all completed during his college course, and the larger 
part of his time can be devoted to his two practical studies 
One of these must be piano and the other may be singing 
or chosen the other instruments taught—organ. 
strings or wind instruments. 

Oberlin is probably the only institution of higher learn- 
ing in the United States which offers such an opportunity 
for a student to combine in his college education music 
with the regularly recognized subjects of the arts and 
sciences. 


from 





Hermann Klum's Munich Success. 

Hermann Klum, the Munich pianist, gave a recital in 
that city recently, of which the press commented as fol 
lows: 

In playing works of the young Beethoven, 
He understood not only how to reveal the titanic 
but also brought him nearer to us as a 
Munich, November, 1912 


Klum won a fine 
artistic success 
greatness of the master, 


human figure.— Bayerische Kurier, 





devoted to Bee 
of his first 


The program of Hermann Klum's second recital 
won for him a worthy success equal to that 
one.—-Neue Miinchener Presse, November, 1912 


thoven, 





Hermann Klum confirmed the good opinion which he has won 
from us in previous seasons strict, authoritative style 
of interpretation was very effective in the Beethoven sonatas. The 
followed him with steadily increasing interest to the 
climax of the program, the C sharp minor sonata, op. 27.— 
Minchener Zeitung, November 15, 1912. 


His classic, 


audience 





sturdiness, classicity and careful working out of de 
The audience ax 
Neueste Nachrichten 


Correctness, 
tails are the characteristics of Klum's playing 
corded him very hearty applause.—Miinchener 
November, 1912 


He played these splendid compositions with capital phrasing, clear, 
energetic working out of the form and very well developed technic; 
in fact, with all the worthy qualities which go with the earnest 
efforts of an excellent musician.—Miinchener Signale, November, 
tot2. (Advertisement.) 
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Arthur Hartmann on the Pacific Coast. 








Arthur @lartmann, the violinist, is a decided favorite on 
the Pacific Coast. He recently appeared in Victoria, Ta- 
Seattle, Vancouver, Spokane, and Eugene, Ore 
scoring his customary successes in these various cities. A 
few of the many press criticisms Hartmann has received 
are appended herewith: 

Arthur 


1¢ winner of Jaurels in many lands, in his concert 


coma, 


Hartmann, violinist extraordinary, finished and perfec 


last night at the 
Auditorium was greeted by a select and appreciative audience 

real music lovers. Waves of applause swept stageward at the er 
tior In the 
Hartmann gave a wonderful ren of the “Symphony Espagnol 
by Lalo. -Dowell’'s “To a Wild Rose,’ 


which was in itself qa triump [The “Alla Cracovienne” by Sta 


of each most excellent interp: opening selecti 








He followed this with 





kowski, in the second part of the program, pleased with its 


weirdness. 


Hartmann followed this with his own “Cradle Song,” a ges 
wical excellence The recital closed w a sele y Pag 

The Spokane Press, December 10, 1912 

Arthur Hartmann, violinist aye an exce mally fine program 


t the Metropolitan Theater last night, receiving the heartiest and 








st cordial kind of a receptior The program was not sufficient 
satisfy the demands of the audience and Mr. Hartmann gen 
usly gave several encores, non¢ f which pleased better than his 
wn transcription of MacDowell’s “To a Wild Ros 
I Lalo number and the Hartmann trans tion of the Pagani 
\llegro de Concert” with cadenz the two numbers that best 
lenced the colossal] Hartmann techni The La number was 
ecially beautiful There is every fundamental demanded by the 
ghest requirements in Hartr n's technical equipment The ton 
produces from his big e Strad. violin is large without being 
irdensome or oppressive The harmonics rang clear as a bell lr 
1¢ Staccato bowing naturally there was apparent every trick an 


tifice of the genuine virtuoso 


Of particular delight to violin students was the truly marvelous 


sing with the tip of the bow as shown in the final number 


Here Hartmann wrought real wonders Of varied and versatile 


complishments, Hartmann showed the tender and more appealing 





le of his art when he aye wn “Cradle Song’—a delicious 

it of ¢ wr g I Seattle Daily Times, December: 

Last evening 1 f the most delightful performances was given 
the Victoria Theater when Arth Harts n, who easily ranks 





g the half dozen great violinists the platform today, played 








Hartmann is a virtuoso of the st finished type and with hts 
nderful sic is linked a temperamental depth which has made 
him the uted genius he " Rarely have Victorians seen a 
aye so completely master otf nstrument, who played with 
greater ease and unaffectedness, with such unlimite range f ex 
ression, or with such bril ce of t Vic Daily Times, De 
ember 3, 1912. 


Arthur Hartmann pr 


when he appeared before a decidedly appreciative audience in the 





Victoria Theater. He is no stranger 


lrew to hear him once more those wh ave ing upon the beauty 


of his music on the occasion of his former visits The ogram last 
night opened with Lalo’s “Symphony Espagnole” in which the won 
, 


In a bracketed 











tar t ay's Z y Meditation t Thais Ha 
Ss owr W e eve wa mira ‘ 
ed the cadenzz < sed the prog 





an’s splendid technic with especial effec 


ent in Lalo’s symphony also was noticeable 





fferings. In his own setting of “The Wild 
eloped some striking tone variations, an i 


Unlike 


Zephyr” was remarkably clever. 

»day, Hartmann is free from peculiarities 
mes does his personality obtrude itself to 
181 His recept the audience was 





Post-Intelligencer, December 5, 1912 


Like Kubelik, Arthur Hartmann, who played his heart out 


heart’s content, at the Imperial last night, takes sides w 


Paganir 


nsisted on gayety and quaintness of texture and ¢ 





( ht by Pohle, Buffalo, N. Y 
ARTHUR HARTMANN 


at te ai t icve ent 

















derful technic of the player was especially noticeable. ; 
number of seventeenth century and ear! ighteenth century airs by Joachim was una echable 2s 9 violin philesophe R 
Exandet, Geminianni and Corelli, the are $ sweetness of the ilosophers are t yet kings) With his exquisite ease and Na 
old compositions was fully brought out. In the second portion of oleonic confidence of bowing, I cannot but rank last night lay 
the program Mr. Hartmann played a gr f modern selestions, in mong the kings 
cluding an exquisite little “Cradle Song’’ by himself and an allegr Eduard Lalo’s “Spanish Sy a , Nd nae | 
cadenza of Paganini's of his own setting In all of these he dis movements Burs f applause re ie = std , 
played the same absolute mastery of the instrument The Daily five! And such fire. such serenit such ease—everything that 
Colonist, Victoria, B. C., December 3, igt2 lin has to say s simply, gently terestingly, quite finally 
—— With Hartman: e¢ need not stop to say—How beautifu Wris 
HARTMANN, VIOLIN ARTIST, GETS FLATTERING nd arm are in every stale: Sans pidly the caiiia pees 
RECEPTION ow instinctive the temr Mate colmemaintn the elding togethe 
In a varied and interesting program last night at the Metropolita f contrasting passages by gradation of ' o and ered 
Theater, Arthur Hartmann, the celebrated Hungarian violinist, det ion of temperament from velvet to ringing ste« f necmytt 
nstrated his wonderful mastery of the instrument hammerforce back again to the t f the velvet tiger paw or th 
In addition to the program, Hartmann played as encore Ol linnet song whisper a a eee \ ma BC p 
BRull’s “Melody.” MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose Inge t emt (Adwertias 
Sammis-MacDermid Joint Recitals. ind You Knew Me,” acai 
g se,” we ' 4 
Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid and James G. MacDerm ~ Red Wine ~rare pser Aingl tas af ipo a 
gave a joint recital in Red Wing, Minn., recently. What 1s Mrs. MacDermid possess f 
the singer and composer-pianist uccomplis! ed on this occa kind of a musical feast served with such s taneity a heartiness 
ion is fully explained in the appended notices: . ao the entertainment irresistibly en ting. —Red Wing 
Sibyl] Sammis-MacDermid has a rare and wonderful voice an Bi i es 
lames MacDermid is a composer and accompanist of unusual powe 
nd finish. This was the unanimous verdict of all those who were Possesse fa ‘ at the same time fu ran 
fortunate enough to be present at the except nally delightful enter ¢ s we as : va ality. Sibyl Sa sMacDermi 
tainment given by these artists g a e Lutheran Ladie ast evening delighted ar ppreciative audience t Lutheran 
Seminary. Ladies’ Seminary. There was no affectedness in M MacDermid’s 
Mrs. Sammis Macl> nas a ¢ { su wick inge, it ts nging It was the iear, ranget | owert soprano voice used 
large and rich in its tones, and her enunciation is so Clear and dvantag mn a prog ‘ P ections both classical a 
perfect that from the time she began her progam until the last notes ple. There was an i slity in the singer’s method of ex 
fied away she held her audience enraptured by the beauty of her pression which distir ‘ hed each enters 
nterpretation and the rendition of the music. Added tc The program close t veral of Mr. MacDermid’s own co 
her aes lerful gift of ighly trained and mastered, Mrs sitions, which are parti ! lapted to the singing of his wife 
MacDermid has a ar of manner and vivid dramati The compositions were short, and some of them very simple, but an 
energy, always self poised, stimulating and inspiring, that adds individuality was apparent in each whic sde them all the more 
greatly to her pleasing presence before an audience acceptable. Mr. MacDermid acted as accompanist throughout the 
from Haydn's “Creation,” the first part program and added much to the success of the eve g.—Red Wing 


Beginning with a selectior 
of the program was given over 
Hildach, German authors, G 
These were followed by three I 
from Chaminade, and closing with a selection from Massenet 
evening's program were selections 


to selections from Brahms, Reger 
rt and other English composers 
h selections, including “Berceuse” 





The closing numbers of her 
from the songs of Mr MacDermid, which revealed his excellent 
power as a composer of music fitted to stir the heart and arouse the 
: ‘ 
sympathies. Fortunate indeed is Mr MacDermid to have in his 
wife one who gives such vibrant expression’ to his best thoughts 

The three 


She captivated Her ‘audience anew with every number. 
numbers, “Faith,” “Hope” and Charity,” of Mr. MacDermid’s com 


sing were exquisite, and her closing number “If I Knew You 


Daily Eagle Advertisement.) 


New Sousa Opera. 
John Philip Sousa’s latest comic opera, “The Glassblow 
rehearsing, wil! 
Haven, Conn., on January 17, and a week later is to be 
heard at the Casino Theater, in New York. Edna Blanche 
Showalter, formerly of the Savage Opera Company, is 
the prima donna of the Sousa production 


ers,” now have its premiere at New 








Paganini was for qa while called a mountebanh ecause 
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Regarding San Francisco’s Municipal Opera. 


[FROM THE PACIFIC COAST MUSICAL REVIEW.| 








The San Francisco Chronicle has written about an 
yuse project for San Francisco during more than 
two yeat This paper realizing that credit for praise- 


rises is rarely ever bestowed, is glad to 





ize the Chronicle’s splendid services in this matter. 
It is a relief to find in these days of commercialism a daily 
iewspaper that assists in getting recognition for art and 
educational problems. The Chronicle has done a fine thing 
n ar g the patriotic spirit of our wealthy people in a 


manner that reveals to them the necessity of a great temple 


of music for the metropolis of the great West. But while 
admire the initiative and the persistency of the Chron- 
e we cannot say that the manner in which this project 


being launched is exactly according to the ethics of 
iclic ind gentlemen: The fact that the names of the 
xeople who buy boxes, loges and seats appear constantly 
in the columns of the press is not exactly representative 
f that dignity of deportment which men and women of 
ffairs should reveal That it is necessary to put the names 

ple who pay money toward this project on the 
xes, loges and seats is not revealing a refined sentiment 
The informatio» 


Of the pec 


among those who contribute this money 
that a restaurant will be contained in the Municipal Opera 
House Building where only those who bought the privilege 
f a box, loge or seat may have an after opera supper is 
not anything to be very proud of. And, finally, the bait 
that is presented to prospective box, loge or seat buyers 
(either $15,000 or $6,000 or $1,000) will 


that the money 
buy them recognition in exclusive society circles does not 
nform with the rigid principles of polite society. 

far as the writer is concerned, he would be pre 
vented trom paying any sum of money toward a project 
that implies that he paid this money in order to get into 
1 certain social set. That there are many people who do 
not possess these scruples may be found by scanning the 
list of subscribers so far. These people are called 
climbers, and whatever pleasure they may get out of buy 
ng the privilege to be considered “in the swim,” they are 
welcome to. ‘They have a right to do with their money 
what they please, although anyone who reads these news 
aper articles will have lots of fun at the expense of some 
f these box purchasers. But when the Chronicle in its 
sue of October 31st draws a distinction between the 
wealthy people and the less fortunate members of our 
musical cult the thing is a little overdone. Let us quote 
the Chronicle (he success of the work should be a 
While 


large subscriptions have been made by those with more 


atification to all music loving San Francisco. 
means, the enjoyment of the opera house will be shared 
all. The fact that there will be no rent charges will 
present grand opera at reasonable 
There 


nake it possible to 
s, and with gallery seats at a small price.” 
necessity to emphasize the fact that our rich people 
have the majority of subscriptions and the rest of us have 
take what we can get Of course, if the public does 
get an opportunity to secure reasonable admission 
prices for this grand opera house, it will not be a mu- 
pal opera house at all 
We maintain that there should be at least one thousand 
fifty cent seats in this opera house and seventy-five cent and 
one dollar seats proportionately This is the only way 
that can possibly justify the many snobbish features that 
are included in this project. It is bad enough that such 
conditions exist in a city like San Francisco, but that the 
public press should emphasize them, and emphasize them 
i way as if these sentiments were a credit to those who 
indulge in them, is something which we, nor any of the 


many cultured and intelligent people we know in San 


Francisco, can not see. Most assuredly, let us have a 
Municipal Opera House, but “for the love of Mike” don't 
let 1 make it a ‘Snobbery House 
We cull the following historical sketch of the inception 
ul final consummation of the Municipal Opera House 
ect from the San Francisco Chronicle of October 3tst 
With splendid proof of the readiness of San Francis 
ins to support grand opera, the subscription list for the 
xes in the Civic Center Opera House has been com 


leted. Every one of the twenty-nine boxes offered for 
subscription (the thirtieth is reserved as a “municipal 
x") has been taken, with a pledge of $15,000, making 


i total amount of $435,000 now definitely assured and 


signed for the San trancisco Opera House. But this does 
not tell all the story. The enthusiasm of San francisco 
has been greater than the measure of the plans, and there 
are more who wished to take boxes than there are boxes 
to be taken. ‘Lhe list of the subscribers, which has been 
made up in a comparatively short time, is as follows: 
Mrs. ©. B, Alexander, William B. Bourn, James W. 
Byrne, Francis J. Corolan, Selah Chamberlain, Mrs. C. M. 
Clark, C. Lempleton Crocker, W. H. Crocker, Eugene de 
Sabla, Mrs, M. H. de Young, William Fitzhugh, Mortimer 
Fleishhacker, James L. blood, Mrs. Lewis Gerstle, 1. W. 
Hellman, Jr. Phabe <A. Hearst, E. W. Hopkins, 
William G. Irwin, C. F. Kohl, Louis F. Monteagle, George 
A. Pope, Frederick W. Sharon, Schilling & Volkmann, 
Leon Sloss, Harry Tevis, Mrs. William S, Tevis, R. M. 
lobin, Mrs. Cyrus Walker, George Whittell, Municipal 
Sox. 

To meet the exigencies of the situation there has been 
added a tier of twenty loggias, which are being taken at 
subscriptions of $6,000 each. This new list had hardly 
been opened when seven were taken, and the committee 
of the Musical Association expects that the remaining 
thirteen will be taken in a few days, thus adding $120,000 
to the building fund. When these are sold it is the inten- 
tion to place on subscription sale one hundred orchestra 
chairs at $1,000 each, with the expectation that they will 
be sold, two each, to one hundred subscribers. If this 1s 
done as now planned, there will be added to the fund 
$200,000, making a total of $755,000. 

lhe committee also intends to sell at auction the choice 
of box locations, at which the twenty-nine box subscribers 
will be allowed to bid, and the competition for the earlier 
choices is expected to net another considerable addition 
to the building fund. According to the agreement be- 
tween the association and the city, the association is to 
furnish $750,000 for the building, while the city provides 
a block in the Civic Center for the site and furnishes the 
heat and exterior lighting. 

The only right which the subscribers obtain is that of 
first call on the boxes, loggias, or subscription seat which 
they are allotted. They are to pay the regular charges for 
each night on which they use them, and whenever they do 
not give advance notice that they will not use them. 

The plan has now gone far beyond the original con- 
ception, which was for an opera house to cost, together 
with the land, $1,000,000. The land alone which has been 
devoted to this purpose is worth that sum. A _ similar 
block—that sold to the city for the Auditorium site by 
the Mechanics Library trustees—brought $700,000; but 
this price was on a valuation irrespective of its having 
become a part of the Civic Center. The Opera House as 
it is being designed by Willis Polk will cost the full $750,- 
000, irrespective of the mural decoration which may be 
added later. The location is on the east side of the plaza 
in the Civic Center, and on the block bounded by Larkin, 
McAllister, Hyde and Fulton streets. The other buildings 
which will front on the plaza will be the City Hall, cover- 
ing two blocks; the Auditorium and Public Library, 
covering each a block, and the State Building, which, ac 
cording to the present suggestion, will have a frontage of 
a full block, and extend in the rear to the alley in the 
middle of the block. 

It is now almost exactly two years since the opera house 
project was first undertaken, although there had been 
several preceding suggestions. On October 18 and 19, 
1910, the Chronicle published interviews with Otto H. 
Kahn, of the New York firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and 
deeply interested in the Metropolitan Opera Company, in 
which he intimated that he and his associates would sub- 
scribe one half the cost of erecting an opera house in 
San Francisco. Mr. Kahn at that time estimated the cost 
at $1,000,000, including the land. In the following days 
the Chronicle sought and published interviews from local 
sources on the subject, and on October 29 a meeting of 
the Musical Association of San Francisco, which had 
the symphony project under way, was held, and the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: “The board of governors 
of the Musical Association of San Francisco considers 
that it is entirely fit and proper that the association should 
aid and abet the project of securing an opera house in 
San Francisco, and will devote the resources of the asso- 


ciation to this end in every possible way.” The matter 
might have ended there, but there were some who con- 
tinued to urge action, among them being T. B. Berry, 
since deceased. It was a few weeks later that another 
meeting of the directors of the Musical Association was 
called, with the specific purpose of undertaking the rais- 
ing of money for the opera house. Among @hose who 
attended this meeting were: T. B. Berry, John Rothschild, 
William H. Crocker, 1. W. Hellman, Jr., William S. 
Bourn and M. H. de Young. At the time of Mr. Berry’s 
death a list of verbal subscriptions was practically com- 
plete; but again the work might have ceased, had not the 
Civic Center plans been adopted. It was then that the 
suggestion came from Supervisor Payot that the city 
might give the site for the opera house in the Civic Center. 

William H. Crocker, W. B. Bourn and I. W. Hellman, 
Jr., were then acting as the opera house committee of the 
Musical Association, assisted by E. S, Heller and Joseph 
Redding. The drafting of a form of agreement with the 
city was a matter that occupied some time, and was not 
completed to the satisfaction of all parties until August 
21. Finally, the announcement was made yesterday by 
William H. Crocker that the list of box subscribers was 
complete and that nearly half the loggias had been sold, 
thus practically assuring the full amount promised by the 
association. Nothing has been heard of late from Mr, 
Kahn, on whose suggestion the work was undertaken two 
years ago. Under the original plan the local subscription 
was to have been but $500,000. There is now that amount 
signed, with the prospect of at least $250,000 more, and 
the site, which is worth at least $1,000,000. The success 
of the work should be a gratification to all music loving 
San Francisco. While the large subscriptions have been 
made by those with more means, the enjoyment of the 
opera house will be shared by all. The fact that there 
will be no rent charges will make it possible to present 
grand opera at reasonable charges, and with gallery seats 
at a small price. Willis Polk has been working on plans 
for the building, the agreement with the city being that 
the association shonld choose its own architect with the 
understanding that the Municipal Bureau of Architecture 
should approve the exterior plans as in accordance with 
the general treatment of the other units in the Civic Cen- 
ter. On the completion of the sale of loggias and seats, 
this agreement with the city will be signed, and it is 
promised that the opera house will be opened in the year 
of the exposition—1915. 





The Western View of It. 
[Portland, Ore., Journal.] 

David Bispham, now in Oregon, champions American 
music on an American stage. If we have no suitable 
American songs, he says, then sing foreign songs, and sing 
them in English. 

Let Mr. Bispham continue his propaganda. No slogan 
will meet with a heartier or more general response. No 
proposal as to music will meet with a deeper enthusiasm. 

Almost every nation that has opera at all, has it in its 
native tongue. France,, Spain, Italy, Germany and even 
Russia each has the masterpieces sung in its own lan- 
guage. 

Only we who speak English look wise and listen to song 
that we do not understand. We array ourselves in our 
gayest raiment, pay several dollars per, and proceed to 
watch motions on the stage that might as well be rendered 
in pantomime. 

They say English is not a singing language. Mr. Bis- 
pham himself, in his renditions, proves that it is a singing 
language. English contains some of the most beautiful 
songs ever sung, and some of the greatest of singers have 
found delight and profit in rendering them in the tongue 
that Americans most love. 

They say some of the inner beauties are lost in the 
translation from the original into English. Does it lose 
more than in the translation into Russian? 

Is it not better to lose some of the inner beauties by the 
translation than to lose them all through their rendition 
in a jargon that nobody understands? 





Oscar Hammerstein at Musicians’ Club. 

At a meeting of the Musicians’ Club of New York held 
on New Year’s Eve, Oscar Hammerstein, who is a mem- 
ber of the club, made a speech referring to his proposed 
plans for giving opera in English. Before the meeting 
was held he was entertained at dinner by Ned B. Johnson, 
one of the governors of the club. This is the only club 
of which Oscar Hammerstein is a member. 
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ELEANOR SPENCER, 


AMERICAN PIANIST. 








The American tour of Eleanor Spencer, the young Amer- 
ican pianist, which will be inaugurated next season under 
the management of Antonia Sawyer, New York, wil be of 
special interest, because this artist is one of the few prodi 
gies who have made good the promises of childhood As 
a child of ten Miss Spencer played with marked success in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and other im 
portant American centers. The critics were lavish in their 
praise of the child wonder, and noted musicians like Wil 
liam Mason and Dudley Buck wrote of her in glowing 
terms, as follows: 

Eleanor is truly a “wonder-child” in the best sense of the w 
che has not only already a remarkably developed technic, but sh« 


has unquestionably the “vital spark of heavenly flame,” which may 


i best teachers. I do not 


be developed but never implanted, by the 
hesitate to say that I have never heard a child (among many) who 


so seemed to play from her soul as well as fingers.—Dudley Buck 


Eleanor Page Spencer has by nature a genuine musical tempera 
H 1 

ment and a keen perception of both rhythmic and dynamic values 

lhis combination is rare and promises great results. Her playing 


is temperamental as well as accurate; her touch full of snap and 
zest; and she has a native feeling for both artistic and poetic phras 
ng and thus holds the attention of he idience William Mas 

These words were penned ten years ago, and meanwhilk 
Miss Spencer has made good these prophecies Her 
mother, a woman of good sound judgment and farsighted 
ness, wisely withdrew her precocious child from pubhe 
life and took her to Europe, where she studied under the 
greatest masters, her chief teachers being Harold Bauer 
and Theodor Leschetizky Her musica: education com 
plete, Eleanor Spencer three years ago began to concertiz 
in Europe, and she has, during these three seasons, won 
distinction in the principal Continental art centers as well 
as in England. Her most important engagements in 
Europe have included appearances with the London Sym 
phony Orchestra under Arthur Nikisch, with the famous 
Dutch Concertgebouw Orchestra, of Amsterdam, under 
Willem Mengelberg, and several appearances with the Ber 
lin Philharmonic Orchestra, both at Berlin and Scheven 
ingen under Dr. Ernst Kunwald. 

Che richly endowed young American pianist has every 
where been acclaimed both by press and public as one of the 


most gifted and refined pianists of the fair sex before the 





es g fav by the ig y 1 re sef ess of sty 
fi eX clear Pugt ke t l Standa ] 3 
Among he lual perf ances d ig th past week w 
st mention that of Eleanor Spencer at the Lond Symy y O 
hestra conce He ndering of the s part f Bee ~ 
third piano ¢ erto was very hnishe e and s & n t 
straightforwa s e style of inte etation Miss Spe s 
be heard the t b> ( cle, June 1 
This was s et i by Reet en's No. 3, the s pa f 
which was yed with a ess, tex cal « 1 i 





ELEANOR SPENCER 





public. Appended are press notices from the principal Eleanor Spencer that ma minent the be ualities of 
London papers after her appearance in the British capital Wo"*-—Referee, June 18, 1911 
on June 12, 1911, under the baton of Arthur Nikisch: 
. : The soloist, |} Spe r aye with nee 
Eleanor Spencer played the solo part in Beet « Ca 
layed ntributed spicu to the ge Herr Niki 
oncerto, and the whole was played with xcelle t 1 ‘ 
: - y athe r ! M gl June 
sympathetic touch, and evident grasp of its intellectua | es 
London Times, June 13, 191! 
—— Ele Spe t ed e x t { Bee or 
The first part of the program consisted of 1 Beetho ently 1 wit! ‘ t She ph ‘ ellig y “ 
ven’s piano concerto in-C minor, the s part of which was played servat f light acle > J 19 
with exce llet t fe eling ar | charmir “4 | cacy ! touch by F cano — = 
Spencer.— Daily Telegraph, June 13, Eleanor Spence was th Be t 
——. N ; There a tair ers lying 
Few concerts of the London Sy hony Orchestra given during the h feeling does 1 cxagg ‘ S 
season that has just close have surpassed crest and variet Miss Spe : eas es every ve a 
the last on the | given at Queen's Hall | g Its special at cessf ree Musical S 1 
tractiveness was due to several « ses Arthur Nikisch was the 
luctor, a lady pianist made emarka t Elear Spencer, Elea Spence le a able I ( 
the new comer, followed with Beethoven's © minor ncert and at concert Daily Express, J ' Adve 
LOUISVILLE MUSIC. members. This increase gives the association a large men 
Lovisvit Ky., December 29, 19 bership of the best teachers of the city The next meetin 
The third recital of the Metropolitan Concert Cours is to be held on January 7, when Judge Seymour will ad 
was given Wednesday night, when Mary Hallock appeared dress the association on the subject of “Early Greek Mu 
at the Woman's Club in a most interesting program. Ma and the History of Notation The association d 
‘ erpretation of th fine work this season K. W. D 


dame Hallock’s special gife is the in 
ct mpositic ns of Schumann, Chopin and Debussy, and she 
was particularly happy in her performance of Schumann’s 


> 


G minor sonata and in the three preludes, op. 2, 4 and 22 
by Chopin. She is not, however, lacking in the classi 
mode, and her piaying of the Bach C minor fugue was mas 
terful. Owing to an unfortunate indisposition, she was 
not at her best during the latter part of the program, an 
she explained to her audience that she was laboring unde: 
great disadvantage. However, the warm and hearty ap 
plause which greeted her efforts proved that her hearer 
ppreciated her work 


nner, 


On Thursday night the Louisville Music Teachers’ Asso 


ciation met to hear a most entertaining paper by the presi 


dent, Clement Stapleford, on “Impressions of Modern Mu 
sic in Russia and Northern Europe Mr. Stapleford has 
recently returned from rip through Russia, Norway 
Sweden and Denmark, and 


his account of the music heard 
pleasing and helpful. In com 


during his travels was bot 
paring the music of Europe and America, he 





said that “he 
latter country need no longer feel that the Old World w 

far in advance in musical performances, and his estimation 
of the church choirs of the respective countries was all 
favor of our own. Blanche Lehman, chairman of the mem 
bership committee, announced the acquisition of fifteen new 





Henriette Bach in the South. 


Henriette Bach, whose violin playing has been much ad 
mired in the East and West, went South last month t 

The following extract from 
(N. C.) Daily Argus tells of 
Miss Bach's success at a concert in that city 


fill a number of engagements 
a report in the Goldsboro 





iH tte Rack , 
eve g ecit re e W ( 
t t ‘ ents } ‘ x " ‘ 
er anifest . g 
« Miss B ¢ e f 
\ complete master ft the olin, awakening w 
€ ent [ monies f . f M 
‘ r s never be ‘ : I 
er nt 1 gine ¢ skille Xs 
4 ! ery asible iriety € : c ‘ 
ate P «t ant « e bers 
tec 1 nost ‘ 1x € tect weit 
eminently sting e he ms a r 
st heights of her ar Truly w est « 
the exq ite t f he t ! f 
sic’s loftiest realms by he t g playing 
At the first concert given by the Club Musicak f 


Como, Pianist Ariani was the soloist. His playing won him 
an ovation. 
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Pe TENOR 

° The American Exponent of 
L “Bel Cante”’ 

1 286 Woot 7th St, Gow Tork City 
P ‘Phese, 6518 Solembes 





STUDIO HALL: 


50 East 34th St. 
NEW YORE CITY 


Violin Virtuoso 


R. E JOHNSTON 
1451 Greadeay, Bow Yor: 


BABSEO 
Management: 
ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, NewYork 


GAREISSE 
Heme “ ACH. 











g SOPRANO 
A Residence, 
Cc 838 Collins Ave.. 
= Pittsbarg, Pa 


— and VOCAL 
THE TUDIOS 
ALFRED G. 23 West42nda St- 
(Estey Piano Building) 
M Ss pd a RAN O 
A Oratorio 
R Weleh Potke Sengs 
Y Address) | alee 
WM. TENOR 
H, 


Management 
171 West 57th Street, New York 


Adrlano AD TES AS TO 


“Phone 268 Columde 
ARTIST PIANIST otf Rome 
Available entire season in concert 
Address, HABNSEL & JONES, Acotan Hall, 20 West 424 St., New York 


5 SSAERTO Baritone 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitals 
r% Management: F. 0. RENARD 
216 West 70th Street - - - 


FELIX FOX Panst 


Management, Season |9/2-13, sethemed & RAPP, | West $4th St., New York 


EDGELL ADAMS 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
1224 South 20th Street ‘ - Birmingham, Alebame 


Christine MILLER fife 
= EDMUND SEVERN 


a _Ptanc 























New York 

















ce 
STUDIOS: 131 West 56th Str New York 





MANAGERS OP ARTISTS 
and La pa 


Sutorius & Rapp :2s=e. 










th St, Hew Tork 
Phone, Werray Hill, 6420 


F REDERIG G A. METS 


ge F r ere —y 
Studio, 864 Carnegie Hall 


Mrs. CARL ALVES 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO CORRECT VOICE PRODUCTION 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 


Kaiser VVilhelmetr., G1 





New York 





Leipsic, 


S* EMILY LOUISE PLUMLEY 


Assisted by HELEN SHEARMAN GUE, Contraite. 
For verms, dates, etc., address Manager, 606 Sixth St., Brookiyn, N.Y 


TEN OR 

W Seteist Worcester Feat ve! 
Direction 

ANTONIA SAWYER 

1426 Groadwas, Hew tort 


The Bel Canto 
BARITONE 
Song Recitals a Specialty 
Mw a HANSON, Mgr. 

437 Filth Ave. 


Vocal Studie, 150 West 59th Si., Tel. 5493 Columbus 
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EDWARD COLLINS 


PIANIST 
On Tour with Mme. Schumann-Heink 


; SCIAPIRO |. 


- Management: MRS. BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall Tet. 5852 Metrose 


BYFORD RYAN 


se Years Leading Tenor, Opera Comique, Bestia 
Vocal by ae AS 28 West 63rd Street New York 


vont GRANVILLE 


NORMAN 


Management, Walter R. Anderson 
171 W. 57th St.,. New York "Phone 268 Columbus 


Formerly Con- 
ductor Metropoli- 
tan Opera, New 
York, and having 
coached the major- 


ity of Great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO - 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, W. ¥. 














Ir>czon 


o}«) 





EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BAERNSTEIN- REGKEAS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York: 133 West 8Oth Street 
Tel., 3786 Schuyler 
In Philadelphia Tuesdays and Pridays 


NoRMAN WILKS 


ENGLISH PIANIST} 
Will Make a’Short Tour in America This Season 











1912-1913 
Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway New York 





MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 








ALBERT 


SPALDING 


European Tour Season 1912-13 


Management: G. ASTRUC & CO. 
30 Rue Louis le Grand Paris 











ELENA 


GERHARD T 


Germany’s Great Lieder Singer 


ERICH WOLF at the Piano 


in America, Jan., Feb., March, April, 1913 


Management : 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, New York 


(By special errangement with DANIEL MAYER, of Lendon, 
England 


THE STEINWAY PIANO 
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Lerpsic, December 16, 91 

Che tenth Gewandhaus concert under Arthur Nikisch 
brought the Bruckner fourth (“Romantic”) symphony: 
the Brahms double concerto for violin and cello, played 
by May and Beatrice Harrison, and Schumann’s “Geno- 
veva” overture, The young women earned a substantial 
success through their fine giving of the concerto. Now, it 
is the pronounced genius of Arthur Nikisch so to blend 
orchestral color effects and musical discourse that the hour 
and nine minutes’ gossip of the Bruckner “Romantic” sym- 
phony loses its patchiness, and, but for the last few min 
utes of the finale, causes the symphony to seem an un- 
broken message of unfailing beauty. The public may 
finally tire of reading that each Bruckner symphony has 
all of the exterior features of the other eight, but that 1s 
the only way to arrive at an idea of them. So the list of 
ingredients faithfully includes the orchestral tremolo, much 
pizzicato by all the strings, preferably cellos and contra 
basses, the large use of horns in pompous proclamations, 
funerals, processionals, and, especially in the fourth sym- 
phony, a plain, four pulse dance of unusual grace and me- 
lodic attractiveness. For the scherzo the horns assemble 
in a great hunting scene, in which the game is to be worn 
out by a long, slow run, over much beautiful country 
Chis scherzo is one of great dignity and breadth, so that 
hardly any composer could write cheerful music of so 
great import \long with much other beautiful music, th 





\telier Perscheid, Leipsic 
GERMAINE SCHNITZER’S LATEST PHOTO 


syimphony’s first and last movements have some short mo- 
tives that are in pronounced Wagnerian manner, but they 
pass by quickly to make room for the composer’s many 
other beautiful ideas, that are likewise introduced, but 
never developed. Properly classifying them as half sub- 
lime, yet interminable orchestral gossip, the nine Bruckner 
symphonies have near-twin neighbors in the nine by the 
late Gustav Mahler. According to the chosen viewpoint, 
ne group is as nearly worthless or as nearly sublime as 
the other. The main differences are that Mahler wrote 
lways a much more commonplace dialect, yet sometimes 
in much richer mood than was possible to Bruckner. So 
lid his long symphonies bring close and industrious de 
velopment of the fewer motives introduced. But when 
me further subtracts Mahler’s many annoying descriptive 
effects and circuitous discourse, his works end with hardly 
nore nor less to their credit than those of Bruckner 
Whatever may be the final estimate on the eighteen sym 
phonies, they are coming more and more into fashion in 
lcurope, and Leipsic is particularly fortunate in the oppor- 
tunity to study them all under two very industrious advo- 
For the recent 
Gewandhaus playing of the Bruckner fourth, Nikisch had 
ll the viola players bring over the old Italian instruments 
from the city opera. Thus the great viola episodes in the 


cates, Arthur Nikisch and Georg Gohler 


ndante came to extraordinarily fine performance. 
RRR 
In the fifth concert by the Bohemian String Quartet, Ger 

maine Schnitzer helped present the Dvorak piano quintet. 
op. 81. The d’Indy second quartet, op. 45, and Mozart G 
minor string quintet, with two violas, began and closed the 
program. Bernhard Unkenstein, of the Gewandhaus, was 
assisting violist. Miss Schnitzer added another to her long 
list of noteworthy performances in Leipsic. The artist's 
gift is well nigh universal, for her nature adjusts itself ex- 
traordinarily to every high ideal of composition or per- 
formance, and equally in ensemble and piano recital. No 
pianist of recent years has come into so great Leipsic 
esteem, but neither has another woman appeared to de 
serve her rank. The Dvorak quintet, like nearly all of the 
composer’s works, fairly bubbles with music in every move- 
ment. The d’Indy quartet proved a highly individual com- 
position by a master who had at all times absolute control 


ever his discourse, so that all was direct and plastic. Every 
where were interesting writing and musical portent. The 
quartet and Unkenstein played superbly again. 

ene 


An interesting set of unpublished piano variations, the 
op. 22, by Walter Courvoisier, of Munich, was played by 
Erika von Binzer in the third concert of the Sevcik quar- 
tet. The pianist also played her own setting of the E mi- 
nor organ chaconne by Buxtehude, and assisted in present- 
ing the Thuille quintet, op. 20. The Courvoisier theme 
showed a good deal of harmonic character, and the varia- 
tions proceeded continually in beautifully pianistic material, 
preponderatingly written for the pianos lower registers. 
rhe effect was always that of great sonority and brilliant 
playing attributes. The Thuille quintet has much music 
which plays in extraordinarily engaging. manner, yet this 
time it did not seem quite the work of a full fledged genius. 
The adagio is made up to play in tremendous impulse. The 
artists gave very perfect performance to this and all other 
numbers of the program. Miss Binzer had played the 
Sgambati concerto in Leipsic six years ago. She has gained 
unusually in finish and power, so that she now interests her 
audience unfailingly. 

nner 

An evening of compositions by Roderich Mojsisovics was 
given by Felix Berber, the soprano Ilse Helling, and pianist 
Hugo Kroemer. The composer is now director of the 
Musik Schule at Graz, Austria, after having lived some 
years in Leipsic. Kroemer is principal piano instructor at 
the Graz school, and it may be said at once that he is a 
remarkable pianist. The world may rightfully swing around 
some day to call him a phenomenally gifted pianist. On 
the Mojsisovics program he assisted violinist Berber in the 
1) major sonata, op. 29, and played four solo pieces called 

Frihlingsmorgen,” “Bauerntanz,’ “Melodie” and C sharp 
minor impromptu. Except the dance, the solo pieces are 
still in manuscript. There were ten songs of various in 
tent, according to the titles and texts, but rather of one 
general kind in that the characterization was attempted 
solely by harmonic means in contradistinction to the strange 
rhythmic figures sought and employed by nearly all present 
day composers. Except for an occasionally demoniac 
rhythmic impulse in the violin sonata, also particularly in 
the piano impromptu, the composing is there also of the 
harmonic, kaleidoscopic rather than the composing of char 
icter figures. The general result is a music of so complex 
tonality that not only the public, but the so called critics 
fail to hear it fast enough, or they fear to believe their 
own ears at a single hearing. The Leipsic press undoubt 
edly gave Mojsisovics short weight in the weighing up. 
They found it easiest to say that his music was manufac- 
tured rather than inspired, and some said that the occa- 
sional tremendous rhythmic energy was forced and hollow 
Chey might as well have said that the rhythms of Beetho- 
ven and Brahms, and the elemental energy of the Bach 
“Magnificat,” were forced. A Mojsisovics symphony 
(probably his third) has been accepted for performance by 
the Boston Orchestra. Judging from the harmonic texture 
of all the works heard in Leipsic, there is probably a suffi- 
ciency of color to look well on a large canvas. Barring 
possible impractical attributes of assembling the material, 
just as Bruckner and Mahler and Reger were and are im- 
practical, the Mojsisovics symphonies should contain much 
music to interest. But as an advance argument, the violin 
sonata heard here is about as impractical as could be in- 
vented. Though dedicated to violinist Berber, the courtesy 
should have been unloaded on some pianist, for it is much 
more a sonata for piano than for violin. The vocal parts 
of some of the songs were in unusually difficult intervals. 
yet Miss Helling sang them well and was cordially recog 
nized, as were the other artists of the concert 

Eucene E. Simpson 





Amiable Algernon Obliges. 


10, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, 
Lonpow, N. W., Decmalier tt, 1912 } 


To The Musical Courier: 

In many newspapers, including your own most estimable 
journal, it has been stated that the only other living pianists 
besides Harold Bauer to whom the Beethoven Gold Medal 
has been presented by the Royal Philharmonic Society are 
Jan Ignace Paderewski and Emil Sauer. But you have 
forgotten the still living Arabella Goddard, on whom this 
same honor was conferred, now many years ago. 

Yours very faithfully, ALGERNON ASHTON, 





Godowsky in California. 
Leopold Godowsky arrived in San Francisco last Thurs- 


day and will give a long series of concerts on the Pacific 
Coast. 
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LOS ANGELES 








2920 Van Buren Place 
Los AnGcetes, Cal., December 21, 

There was great rejoicing in the hearts of those most in 
terested in the success of the People’s Orchestra when they 
saw the crowds pouring into the Auditorium last Sunday 
An audience of 2,500 almost filled the house. Inspiration 
was evident in the work of the orchestra, and it met a 
ready response from the audience. It was the best concert 
yet given. From the opening overture, ‘“Leonore,” No. 3, 
Beethoven, to the final number, prelude to “ 
Wagner, there was not a hitch anywhere. The other two 
numbers by the orchestra were in the nature of novelties 
The “Fantaisie Dialogue,” Bollman, was a rare treat. The 
and Ray Hastings, 


Meistersinger,” 


organ in the Auditorium is very fine, 


who is the organist of the Temple Baptist Church (whose 


place of worship is the Auditorium), brought out all its 
power and possibilities in this great organ work with or- 
chestra. The audience more than applauded; it was vocal 
in its appreciation. Mr. Hastings returned, and to the de 
light of his hearers improvised most charmingly. 
He has the rare gift of impro 
visation and is very happy in its use 
own composition, 


He was 
obliged to do this twice 
Conductor Lebegott’s 
an intermezzo from his opera “‘Cemele,” 
was a most melodious and charming bit. It was really 

duet between the first violin and first cello, with orchestral 
accompaniment, and as played by Concertmaster Julius 
Rierlich and his father, Bern. Bierlich, leader of the cellos, 
was ravishing, and at the insistence of the audience was 
repeated and then repeatedly applauded. Mrs. L. J. Selby, 
contralto, was the vocal soloist, and her lovely voice was 


heard to advantage in Grieg’s “Autumnal Gale As encore 
she gave a number by a local composer, Abbie Norton 
zee 

\ very unusual and touching coincidence is the one that 
puts four members of one family into the People’s Orchestra 
and represents three generations. The leader of the cellos 
is “dear papa Bierlich,” 
fraternity, and his son, Julius Bierlich, is the concertmaster 


as he is affectionately called by the 


His daughter, Elsa von Grofe-Menasco, is a very talented 
cellist and plays with the cello section. Her son, Ferd. von 
Grofe, is in the viola section It was touching to see 
father and son rise together to receive the plaudits of th 
audience after the playing of Mr. Lebegott’s number on 
Sunday’s program, and their appearance aroused great en 
thusiasm. 
RRR 

Ihe return of the Lambardi Opera Company for a 
month’s engagement is a subject of much interest to music 
lovers, for it is hoped that it presages a permanent grand 
opera season each year such as is enjoyed by Eastern cities 
The club women of Southern California are deeply inter 
ested in a permanent opera scheme for this city. The or- 
chestral question being met successfully by the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra and the People’s Orchestra, 
the chorus work is efficiently settled by the Ellis, Or 
pheus and Lyric clubs, and every one feels a settled opera 
Manager L. E 
who has been responsible for so much of the 


of our own would round out all sides 
Behymer 
musical life here, is ready to do his share. The question 
will be decided this season and will hinge largely on th« 
patronage given this engagement of the Lambardi Opera 
Company, which begins December 30. After their great 
success in the fall, no doubt is felt as to the result A 
good many new names have been added to the list of th 
Lambardi singers. Regina Vicarino, lyric soprano, who 
was a great favorite here with the Bovani Opera Compan 
two years ago, has been added to the stars and will b 
heard in “Lucia,” “Faust,” “ 
new attractions are Ester Adaberto, dramatic soprano 
Blanche Hamilton Fox, premiere contralto; Mile. Bertoss: 


Flora Peneschi, Catarina Desmori and Mlle. Charlebois 


Thais” and other operas. Othe 


\mong the men will be Agostini, Alfredo Graziani, tenors 
Francesco Nicoletti, Giuseppi Giovacchini and Emilio Pe 
Martino and Bonaventur 
Arturo Bovi. The first week’s 
“Rigoletto,” “‘Faust’ 


baritones; Giovanni 
conductor, 
repertory includes “Aida,” 


and “Il Trovatore.” 


neschi, 
Marco, basses; 
“Lucia,” 


nenre 
An interesting and joyfully received announcement is t 
the effect that Madame Gerville-Reache will be loaned us 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company, of New York, for 
two guest performances with the Lambardis. She will sing 
“Samson and Delilah.” This will be 
for Madame Reache is a big favorite 


in “Carmen” and 
great drawing card, 
here. 
nee 

L. E. Behymer announces his offerings for January as 
follows: The Los Angeles Symphony concert, January 1o 
with Signor Tuan de la Cruz as soloist; Leopold Godowsky, 
the famous pianist, in recital, January 7; a joint concert 





January 23, by Claude Cunningham and Corinne Rider 
Kelsey; Marcella Sembrich, January 30. With continuous 


grand opera, these surely fill a rich month 
2 RR 


One of largest and most active musical schools in 
Los Angeles is the Los Angeles Musical College, which 
occupies practically one floor of the Majestic Building and 
has a faculty of fifty members, and offers instruction on 
ll instruments as well as vocal, dramatic and the lan 
of the piano department and musical 


director is Vernon Spencer, who enjoys more than a na 


guages. The head 


tional reputation as a teacher of piano, having taught suc 
cessfully in Berlin for eight years. His pupils by the hun 
dred are employed all over this country and Europe. That 
Mr. Spencer is not a mere theorist is proven by his own ex 
cellent work. Below is a program played one evening to 

select company of his friends and which gave great pleas 
ure. But as he himself says, referring to the demand of 
It might be wiser 


to demonstrate more often and to larger circles that I am 


his friends for more public appearances, “ 


no mere theorist, but able to prove my theories in my own 
playing. However, I doubt whether I could serve two 
masters successfully. I have seen no one else succeed and 
: 


I think my teaching is mor 
i 


important than my playing 


r a perfect player is not a rara avis, but the teacher who 


does not merely ‘give lessons,’ but who educates in a defi 


nite and conscious manner is a great and much needed 


force in every country fostering the divine art.” The pr 


gram above referred to was as follow 


\merican Group 
Minuet, E major Camphe Tipt 
Nocturne, F major Samuel Bollinger 
fone Poem Samuel! Bollinger 
Caprice, C mayor Arthur Foote 
Second bailad in B i Liszt 
Twelve preludes 8 Chopir 
Mazurka, B mino Chopir 
Nocturne, C sharp mir Chopir 
Iwo etudes, A flat major Chop 
Etude, G flat major, op. 2 Chovir 
Etude, C minor, 2s, No. 12 Chopit 
Miniatures 
Le Mourant Alkan 
fo a Wild Rose Mac Dowell 
Waltzing Doll Poldini 
Dance Caprice Grieg 
March of the Dwarfs Grieg 
Sonata, op. 27, No. 2 Beethove 
Prelude, C sharp minor Rachmaninott 
Melodie, E minor Rachmaninoft 
Polichinelle Rachmaninofi 
Caucasian Dance Rubinstein-Spencer 


Jane CATHERWOOD 





Greetings from Columbini. 


MRS. C. HOWARD ROYALL 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Tone production, style, diction and repertoire. 
Studio, so East s7th St., Cor. s7th St. and Madison Ave., New York 





NE supremacy of Meud Powell among violinists is 
evidenced by her appearance, as soloist, with ali 
| the great orchestras and leading musical organization 5 
| oftener than any other artist before the public. 

{ Re-engagements are the test 
{it has been said traly: 
| “Maud Powell stands today po only the Greatest 
American Musical Artist, but also the Most Vitaily 
| interesting Figure in the Violin World." 


H. GODFREY TURNER, 1402 Broadway, 





New York 


ue VERE-SAPIO 


Prima Donna Soprano from Paris Grand Coens; Scaia, Milan; 
Covent Garden, mdon; Metropolitan Opera, » ete, ete, in 
America Season 1912-13. For terms and dates N.Y. 

65 Central Park West, New York 


THE RENOWNED FRENCH TENOR 


LEMENT 


Personal Representative: HOWARD E. POTTER 
1451 Broadway, New York 


RAPPOLD 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera House 


Management: CONCERT DIRECTION, M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


luivig HESS 


EMINENT TENOR 


in America Season (1912-13 
Management, WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. &7th St., New York 
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“Phone 268 Columbus 


Frederic GERARD 


VIOLINIST 


AMERICAN DEBUT 


Season 1912-1913 
NOW APPEARING IN EUROPE 


Address - - Care of Musical Courier 
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The tenor, Ugo Columbini, sent Christmas and New 
Year's greetings to THe Musicat Courier from Milar 


NEW YORK 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East S8th Street 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 


The College has for its object the universal higher education in al! 
branches of music—Department for those who desire to teach music 


—Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schoo rtunitoes 
and training for public cqqeeeeano—. o Instructors of hi reputa 
5 ta engaged, Rubin Goldmark, Composition; Michel Sciapiro, 
ion. 
CATALOG ON APPLICATION 
MADAME 


“- KLENNER 
America’s Representative of the Great Garcia Method 


Teacher of Florence Mulford, Metropolitan Opera 
House; Kathicen Howard,Grand Opera,Darmstadt; 
Lillie May Welker, Grand Opera, Erturt; Kath- 
erine Noack Fique, Opera, Concert, and Oratorio; 
Camilla Elkjeer, Aborn Grand Opera Co.; Lucilla 
Brodsky, Majestic Grand Opera Co., and others. 


952 8th Avenue, Corner 56th Street, New York 





In America, 1913-1914 


Haro Baver 


MASTER PIANIST 


Management : 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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TENOR 


CHATEAU DU PARK 
BROOKLYN 


X. DOYLE, 


Prima Donna Senne 


Metropolitar Opera House 
New York 
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Management : 
FREDERIC SHIPMAN, 
3835 Flournoy St., Chicago, Il). 
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LAST CONCERT THIS YEAR 


SOUSA sano 


Py | 1913 
S| FROM THE ATLANTIC 10 THE PACIFIC 


B Office: 1 West 34th Street New York 


NAMARA-TOYE "serio" 


Second American Tour 

“A Great Mozart Singer.’ Engaged by Mozart Society, Plaza 
Musicales, Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, Minneapolis peponeny 
Orchestra, Ritz-Carlton musicales, Columbia Theatre, Washin, 
D. C., matinee musicales, Women’s Music Club, Columbus, bio; 
also at Appleton, Cedar Falls, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Keokuk, lowa 
City, Omaha, Kansas City, Detroit, Montreal, Ottawa. 
Management: R. E. JOHNS ON, Chas. L Wagner, associate manager, 

Commercia! Trust Building, B’way ‘and aist St., New York. 


R.G. KNOWLES 


AN EVENING OF TRAVELAUGHS 
With moving pictures and slides 
Five Supdeg afternoons at Carnegie Hall and ten Sunday evenings 
at the ric Theatre, New Yor five Sunday evenings at the 
Columbia es Washington, D. é., and in all large cities includ- 
ing the Pacific nese 








est: R. E. JOHNSTON 
Commercial Treee vilding, B’way and 4:et St., New York 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Second American Tour. Indianapolis, Lafayette, Columbus, Washing. 
ton, D. C., Richmond, Omaha, Keokuk, Ottawa, Buffalo, Detroit, etc 
Genagewest; R. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Commercial Trust Sullting, B’way and on nad New York 


ee Gt IES INT E: E: 


WORLD-FAMED DANCER 
ASSISTED BY VOLININ and a SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Booked from the Atlantic to the Pacific with nearly every musical 
organization of importance in America 
Beginning at Metropolitan Opera House, Tuesday, Dec. 3d 
Management: BR. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 4:et St., New York 


: SACHS-HIRSCH 


BRILLIANT YOUNG PIANIST 
Second American Tour. Already ehgaged for the Toronto Festival, 
Oct. ta; and in St. Paul, Marietta, Des Moines, Williamsport, Geneva 
and Ithaca, as well as solo pianist on tour with Mary Garden. 
Masagemont: R. E. JOHNSTON, Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager, 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 


OLITZKA 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Formerly from Covent Garden, Metropolitan, Boston and 
Chicago Opera 
Engaged for the great Toronto and Paterson festivals. 
Boes.gemest: R. E. JOHNSTON, Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager, 
-ommercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 
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IRENE SCHARRE —— 
PIANISTE 
First tour in America. Already engaged by the Boston Sy ee 
Orchestra—Metropolitan Opera House, Sunday Concerte—Bostun 
Opera House, Sunday Concerte—New York Mozart Society—and a 
Carnegie Hall with Ysaye—-Plaza Musicales. Booked at Ritz-Carlton 
musicales, Women's Music Club of wang Ohio; Minneapolis 
Apollo Club, Iowa City, Oshkosh, Saginaw, Richmond, Montreal, 
Quebec, Pittsburgh. 
Genagomest: R. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 





OR ERY LU LEK 


Famous Austrian Baritone 
R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager 
Commercial Trust Bullding 


Broadway and 4ist Street ° - New York 

















Wiliam HINSHAW 


EMINENT BARITONE 


of the Metropolitan Opera House 
Oratorios—Concerts— Recitals 
Engaged in New York by Mozart Society, Ritz-Carlton musicale. 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 16th; Chicago, February and, Orchestra Hall 
teengemest. 8. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manag< 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 





MUSICAL STOCKHOLM. 
Srocxuotm, December 5, 1912. 
A cycle of “Ring” performances took place at the Opera 
House on December 2 7 and 9, with Heinrich Knote 
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er. 
(C. O. Petersen, in Simplicissimus.) 
MUSICAL ENTHUSIASM 
“In all my life I'll never steal another phonograph. Just see how 
far one has to travel into the forest before being able to enjoy the 


” 
music 


(from Munich), Mrs. Lykseth-Spokmans, Wallgren (an 
excellent Wotan), etc 
nReR 
Heinrich Knote sang here also the parts of Radames, 
lannhauser and Lohengrin 
nme 
On account of the visit of the King and Queen of Den 
mark, a “Madama Butterfly” was 
irranged for November 109. 
RRR 
Che premiere of “Thais” took place at the Opera, De- 
cember 2. The interest of the audience was great, the 
house being sold out in advance. A new singer, Jennie 
Speimert, was excellent in the title role, what with her 
Mr. Wall 
Harald 
Thorolf 


gala performance of 


fine figure, good voice and dramatic intensity. 
gren, the Athanaél, reached rare dramatic heights 
André, the stage manager, also deserves credit. 


Janson painted some fascinating scenery of Alexandria, 
showing that he is even better than his father, who also 
was a valued decorative painter of the Opera House. The 
ballet, in its dance of the second act, was splendid, assisted 
by Victoria Straudin, Anno and Oscar Tropp and Carl 
Johanneson. In the royal box were Princess Ingsborg, 
the Princes Charles and Wilhelm. 
ene 
A recital was given at the Academy of Music, Novem- 
ber 20, by Mathilda Yungstadt, for some years a valued 
member of our Opera. Her voice has lost none of its 
charm. The program contained an air from “Gioconda,” 
and songs by Stenhammer, Sibelius and others. The 
singer as well as the assisting artists, Eva Mudocci and 
Bella Edwards, received a cordial welcome from the audi- 
ence. 
RnRe 
Rina Fianco, the young Italian pianist, who accompanied 
Joan Manen here two years ago, has improved much since 
her visit then, developing much warmth in tone and clear- 
ness in technic. Her rendition of the Italian concerto of 
Bach was most effective. The audience was not large, but 
very much interested. 
RnRre 
The symphony concert of the Gothenburgh Orchestral 
Society, November 20, had only numbers by Christian 
Sinding, who conducted. 
RRR 
At the Chamber Music Society's fourth concert, No- 
vember 21, Julius Ruthstrom proved himself to be a fine 
musician in the G minor concerto for violin by Max 
Reger, for whose introduction Mr. Ruthstrom has done 
so much here. He may be rated as our best violinist at 
present; he has much feeling and an absolutely sure tech- 
nic. In a sonata by Paul Juon for violin and piano Miss 
Molander at the piano, also was very successful. 
nme 
Our Beethoven cycle at the Opera House gave us, among 
other things, the “Eroica” and the fourth symphony, ex- 
ceedingly well done by the orchestra, conducted by Annas 
Jarnefeldt. 
RRR 
As Carmen, Julia Claussen bid Stockholm farewell, No- 
vember 29 at the Opera, and at a concert in the Academy 
of Music, December 2. Both audiences applauded her 
frenetically. The singer was honored with a supper after 
the concert by her many friends. 
RRR 
Julia Claussen, accompanied by her husband, will leave 
December 10 for America. Her engagement at the Boston 
Opera begins January 1, 1913. L. Upiina. 





Edith Barnes, Soprano, Boston and Montreal Opera. 
Called to take the role of Marguerite on the shortest 


notice, Edith Barnes, soprano of the Boston and Montreal 








EDITH BARNES, 
Of Boston and Montreal Opera Company as Nedda in “Pagliacci.” 


Opera Companies, acquitted herself so successfully in the 
part that the Montreal papers all joined in predicting a 
brilliant future for this promising young American singer. 


Among the above mentioned notices appeared the follow- 
ing tributes: 

Taking Miss Barnes’ interpretation of Marguerite as her first per- 
formance here in such an important role, it must be said that she 
did surprisingly well. As was perhaps only natural, she showed 
some nervousness at times. On the whole, however, she sang her 
part well. She has a soprano voice of fine quality 
considerable art. 


and uses it with 
In the church scene she rose finely to the dra- 
matic possibilities. On the whole her reading of the part was one 
of great promise.——Montreal Daily Witness, November 2, 1912. * 
Miss Barnes’ voice is very bright and devoid of any suggestion of 
hardness. She made wise use of the vocal material at her com- 
mand, getting a full, round high B without forcing and husbanding 
her strength with commendable forethought.—Montreal Daily Her- 
ald, November 2, 1912. 

Miss Barnes has a really fine voice, clear and fresh, and in cer 
tain of the passages allotted to her as Marguerite sang with taste 


and goed feeling. She is to be congratulated on having passed 
through the very trying ordeal of the first performance of a big 
part successfully. Many an artist who was destined later to attain 


stellar heights had an initial performance which augured far less 
promisingly.—-Montreal Daily Star, November 2, 1012 

Miss Barnes possesses a rich, beautiful voice and played the part 
of Marguerite with sincerity —La Patrie, November 2, 1912. (Ad- 
vertisement.) 





McGill University Conservatorium of Music. 

Since the orchestral concert on December 10, examina- 
tions in the various branches of theoretical music for all 
Students attending the conservatorium as well as practi- 
cal examinations for those who first entered as students 
at the beginning of the autumn term have been the order 
of the day. 

The Christmas vacation over, activities were resumed on 
January 2 at this Toronto institution for individual les- 
sons, while lectures for the second term will start a few 
days later. 





An Author's Reward. 
(From the Atlanta, Ga., Constitution.) 

The last time my publisher was in town he let me ride 
around in his auto for three hours, and this Christmas he 
sent me a meal ticket which will last over New Year’s. 
And yet there are disgruntled souls all over this country 
complaining that there are no rewards in literature! [Why 
was the American composer overlooked?—Ep. Musicar 
Courter. ] 
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\ | WASHINGTON § / 


The Kenesaw Aparment, 
Phone, Col. 3098, } 
Wasuinecton, D. C., December 30, 1912 

Since the recent appearance here of Harriet Ware, pian- 
ist and composer, of New York, Washington has been 
suffering from a dearth of musical events, but now that 
the Christmas rush is over we can settle down expectantly 
for some rare treats during the coming months, as many 
artists have been booked by the local managers. At this 
time, too, Washington is busy pushing along its Wash 
ington Symphony to success. Considering the lack of mu 
sical news, we are tempted to add our word to the letter 
published in THe MusicaL Courter of December 11, and 
signed by Ernst Bystrom, on “(un) musical critics in mu 
sic.” Mr. Bystrom surely must have been reading some of 
the Washington daily papers, though he says “advancement 
of musical taste and knowledge has been enormous during 
the last twenty-five years, and I can only explain the rea- 
son for it by rejoicing in the fact that (un) musical criti- 
cism in our daily papers is the only thing which the public 
does not read, and thus, in spite of the money paid to the 
critics, it does no harm.” It may be that in some cities 
the musical comments in the daily papers are not read, but 
I can assure the gentleman that the musical criticisms 
written for the Washington papers are read with great 
delight by many and keen enjoyment is derived therefrom 
What could be more delicious than the following, taken 
from a criticism of the splendid concert given jointly by 
Miss Ware and Mr. Wells for the Friday Morning Club. 
Speaking of Miss Ware's contata, “Sir Oluf,” the news- 
paper critic says: “In writing the music for this cantata 
the musical collaboration with the poetic themes are uni 
formly (note) ideal. The themes are dignified and never 
trivial, sometimes rising to great significance and beauty 
There is not, however, in every case perfect unity between 
poem and music.” What? Speaking of Mr. Wells’ voice, 
the critic says: “Mr. Wells has a wealth of voice, more of 
a high baritone than a tenor, although it would no doubt 
develop in the upper register if he knew how to use it.” 
We should say that if any one “knew how” Mr. Wells 
Still another 
“They (the 


does, his mezza voce being almost perfect. 
in reference to the singing of the chorus: 
fairies) showed great skill in what might be called ‘pizzi- 


cato.”” Ye gods! and this applied to the voice. What a 
sight it must have been—all the fairies (?) twanging their 
vocal chords at one and the same time 


turns ©: 


Or did they take 


RRR 
Still another: “Fine soprano voice showed off well in 


many spots, particularly when she gave out the full 


strength of her voice.” This soprano must have been an 
impressionist. In writing up the the Ysaye concert this 
same critic informs sthe public that “his charming little 
apology, in French, for the lowering of the lights, was 
instantly understood and appreciated, showing the real 
cosmopolitanism of a Washington audience.” The truth 
ot the matter is, Ysaye in referring (in French) to his 
next number on the program (a piece written in the fif 
teenth century) said an organ was necessary, but lacking 
that, the imagination of the audience was called upon, etc 
It has been our impression that newspapers were to con 
vey information to the public. Heaven help the public! 
nRe 
Percy Rector Stephens, a vocal teacher of New York, 
was a recent visitor to Washington. It is in Mr. Stephens’ 
studio that Clyde Leonard, of Washington, teacher of 
piano and organ, is making his New York headquarters 
nne 
H. H. Freeman, organist of historic St. John’s Church 
is giving a series of organ recitals 
nner 
Iverna Childs, pianist, assisted by Viola Schippert, so 
prano, and James Young, tenor, delighted a large audience 
with the program they presented before an audience of the 
ind of the District, in the Congressional Library 
RRR 
Mrs. and Miss McCarty gave last week a studio recital 
participated in by their most advanced pupils. 
nner 
Angela F. Small, in her unique programs of folksongs 


sung in costume is causing pleasant comment Miss 
Small has but lately returned from Europe, where she 
arranged these programs from manuscript 


Dick Root 





MUSICAL HOUSTON. 


Hovwston, Tex., December 27, 191 


The phenomenal musical growth of Houston, where any 
concert of importance draws an audience of several 
thousand, demonstrates THe Musicat Courier’s claim 
that music must be given at prices within reach of the 
masses if the people are to hear enough to develop dis 
Houston has had from three 


each giving three 


criminating appreciation. 
to five music clubs for twelve years, 
concerts a season, presenting many fine artists. A season 
subscription is sold for five dollars, the purchaser re 
ceiving nine tickets (three to each concert). Each club 
has an active membership of from seventy-five to one 
hundred and fifty, paying annual dues of eight dollars 
The Treble Clef Club, under Mrs. Robert L. Cox, in- 
augurated a plan (since adopted by other clubs) exempt- 
active members who secured twenty 
This stimulated the campaign, bring 


Under the foregoing plans 


ing from dues 
season subscribers. 
ing a big financial return 
only in one instance has a club had a deficit, due to Calvé 
and Gadski appearing the same week, the former being an 
independent attraction. The following are among those 
who have appeared under the auspices of the clubs, re 
ceiving their usual fees, sometimes more on account of 
time consumed in travel: Schumann-Heink, Tettrazini, 
Gadski, Jomelli (three times), Nordica, Eames, Florence 
Hinkle (twice), Campanari (twice), Herbert Witherspoon 
(twice), Evan Williams, Mariska Aldrich, Madame Rider- 
Kelsey (twice), Bispham (three times), Yaw, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, Josef Hofmann, Vladimir de Pach 
mann, Fritz Kreisler, Arthur Hartmann, Cecil Fanning 
(twice), Gogorza, Cunningham (twice), Maconda (twice), 
Hissem de Moss, Myrtle Elvyn, etc., ete. Think of an 
opportunity to hear these artists at a fraction above fifty 
five cents! 
RRR, 

The combined Choral Club and Quartet Society will 
give their second concert on January 27, presenting Zim- 
balist 

nRe 


The Treble Clef Club will sing the cantata, “Night.” 


by Saint-Saéns, at its second concert, January 24, the 


Chicago soprano, Luella Chilson-Ormann, and Hans 
Richard appearing as soloists 
Rar 


The Texas State Saengerfest will meet in Houston, May 
5 and 6. The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Max Zach, 


conductor, with Marie Rappold and Carl Schiegel, a Ger- 
man baritone, as vocal soloists, have been engaged. 
nRre 
rhe Houston Municipal Band, Charles Lewis, conductor, 
give free concerts at the city parks during the warm 


months and Sunday afternoon concerts in the winter 


season. [Esther Palme, soprano, was soloist on December 
22, and Blanche de Forney is announced to appear Decem 
ber 29, after which the band will make a State tour of 
several weeks. 
nner 
rhe joint concert of Nordica and Bispham on December 
2 attracted a large audience. Both artists received fre 
quent recalls 
nner 
Yvonne de Treville appeared in recital, December 6, her 
McDonald, of Dallas 


Miss de Treville revealed a rare coloratura voice and fine 


acompanist being Harriet Bacon 


technic. In the group of songs in English her diction was 
flawlessly distinct, making a strong plea for a greater 
mastery of our language as a singing medium 
nnre 
Edna McDonald is spending a month in New York 
Before her departure, her vocal class was presented in a 
recital at the Press Club Rooms. Mrs. McDonald is a 
friend and pupil of Madame Gadski 
os Se 
Linme Nielson-Asbury sang “I Know That My Re 
deemer Liveth,” from “The Messiah,” at the holiday song 
service of the Second Presbyterian Church. At the same 
service Anna Tomfohrde sang “Rejoice Greatly,” from the 


same work, Price Boone singing “Comfort Ye and 


“Every Valley.” These singers are pupils of Mrs. Robert 
L. Cox. 
RRR 

The Girls’ Musical Club has engaged the Flonzaley 
Quartet for April 30. Dr, Surette, of Oxford University, 
will deliver three lectures, one on Bach and two on 
Beethoven Ina Hogg, daughter of the late Governor 
Hogg, is president of the club, and a pianist and musician 
of ability 


Arthur Saft, a violinist of fine attainments, possessing 
both temperament and 


Houston about a year ago and has won a high place in the 


scholarly intelligence, came to 
esteem of musicians, and is doing his part in the musical 
upbuilding of this place. Mr. Saft studied under the best 
masters of Europe for several years M. A. C. 


Joseph KNECHT 


Ernesto 


CONSOL 


Eminent 
ITALIAN PIANIST 


HOTEL maRSEILLE 
Broadway & 103d St.. New York 


CONDUCTOR 
WALDORF-ASTORIA ORCHESTRA 
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Leonard BORWICK 


PIANIST 
Season 1913-1914 
Management’ WOLFSOHN BUREAU The Steinway Piano Used 


Clara BUTT . 
Kennerley RUMFORD 


IN AMERICA JANUARY TO APRIL, 1913 
MANAGEMENT, LOUDON CHARLTON 




















Mme. 


JOMELLI 


Now engaged in Europe, will open her American Season 
in Carnegie Hall, beginning of February, 1913 





FOR FURTHER DATA APPLY TO 


HAENSEL & JONES, _— Aeolian Hall 














GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen 
i} Clemens, Mrs. Lealia Joel-Hulse, Rein 
hold von Warlich, arilo Sammarco, 
Lena Mason, Tarquinia Tarquini and 
other well-known singers of Grand Opera 
or Concerts. 

VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway. 

Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York 


(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 


Public Recitals throughout season for 
advanced pupils. 


Write for Circulars. 
HARDMAN PIANO EXCLUSIVELY USED 


Melis, Clara 
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WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Menagement, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
i West 34th Street. New York 


NEW SONGS 


— oe 


SIDNEY HOMER 


TWO SONGS 





Op. 23 

Arait, Arait. Words by William Watson . 

Feary Me Across tue Warten. Words by Christina 
Rossetti - : ; a 


Op. 2% INGS OF EXPERIENCE 


Poem by William Blake 
Poem by William Blake 


Tue Sicx Rose 
Inrant Sorrow 
SOUTH 


Howard Weeden 


SONGS OF THE OLD 


Wav Down Soutm. Poem by 
Tue Sone or tne Warcuee. Poem by Howard Weede 


Op. 27 


A contribution of high artistic merit and individual interest, 
these six new vocal numbers by Mr. Homer make an instant 
appeal to the appreciation of discerning singers They are 
very dissimilar in character—the Song of the Watcher, an air 
of melancholy intensity of mood, with a chord accompaniment 
which emphasizes its sombre inflections, offers a siriking cor 
trast to the happy grace of the ballad-like Ferry Me Across 
the Water, a8 charming as it is short. April, April, a delight 
fully lyric setting of William Watson's well-known lines is 
as befits its text. conceived in a mood of springtime exuber 
ance; while in The Sick Rose the composer brings out the 
tender poesy of Blake's words with wonderfully expressive 
emotional fervor Infant Sorrow, a ringing, spirited vocal 
aliegro molto, is unquestionably the setting of this other lyrtk 
by Blake, and in Way Down South the composer reverts to 
his ever delightful “bandanna ballad” style with his usual 
grace and effect 





G. SCHIRMER 


3 East 43d Street New York 
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THE ROOTS OF MOZART’S ART. 








BY PROF. DR. HUGO RIEMANN. 








master drops from heaven! Mozart, however, 
have been an exception. By means of his un 
precedented precocity it was possible for him to rival the 


nost celebrated masters. But not even Mozart dropped 


m heaven e 
It was his good fortune to be born at a time when the 
iive stammerings of a new direction in musical style 
already a rage in the world; at a time, indeed, when 
that was needed while yet in the cradle was a con 
iting kiss from one of the muses. All that Mozart 
was good, new, lovely and marvelous, 

wenty years earlier, all that would have been impossi 
In the days immediately before him, musicians were 
duct of scholastic training, and possessed an ability 
vas well developed and many sided. All that was 
must be sound and worth while in order to come to 
i hearing. And it so happened that in the time of Corelli, 
Handel or Bach, a novice had a place that was far 

rom enviable 
[he principle that obtained at the close of the period 
o-1740 in the flourishing of classic Italian chamber 
was characterized by majestic earnestness and sol 
emn greatnes [his grandiose style—distinguished by its 
ong windedness of phrase and by the iron logic that 
sound together coherent movements—could alone be 
ichieved by those whose fitness for such tasks had been 


Naturally, this style was diamet 


ripened by hard study 
rically opposed to that of wonder-children 

lhe period underwent a complete and most remarkable 
it the middle of the century, about the time 


hang a 
vhen Johann Sebastian Bach died. It may strike one as 
passing strange, but now had come a time when even the 
hildren and the unsophisticated could have their say 
\nd there also sprang up a new manner of musical ex 
pression, a style of unheard of simplicity, modest, natural 
und permeated by childlike innocence This simple and 
childlike expression of naive feelings quickly won a most 
pronounced victory over erudite and strictly prescribed 
rms. Even some of the older masters laughingly laid 
de their perukes and powdered wigs, and were nowise 
ibashed when in scant white locks they appeared in the 
mpany of curly headed youngsters, becoming, as it 
vere, children among children 
Thus there dawned a new period of childlike simplicity 


Whence had it come And how? But having come, 
knowledge of it spread everywhere at lightning speed 
Art's old traditions and temples now were razed. New 


heories supplanted the old. These new theories did not 
me by way of monastic cells, nor by way of sacred edi 
ices lighted by stained glass, but their inception was 
found in the open fields, in the forests, in the wide free 
lom of Nature, and under the expanse of azure skies, 
To be sure, some of the more pedantic musicians, still 
ursing ill will and suspicion, amid ominous head shakings 
reviled the enthusiastic devotees of this new style and did 
compositions the meaningless 


trifles of children and fools. Thereby the new tendencies 


ot hesitate to dub thei: 
l 

were not checked. On the contrary, rose garlanded chil 

dancing and singing, in company with still youthful 

eards, encircled the mossbacks, and amid jubilations 


ed them to dance until exhausted they passed into 


‘ w style began in the chamber and in the concert 


ouse and the 


Afterward, it ind its way to the street-——unless 


Directly it had its grip on the opera 


ight net be more accurate to say that it found its way 
1 the street to the chamber! 
t remarkable period. All at once, some onc 
t himself of the folksong, and it so happened that 
t immechately the good natured pleasantries of peas 
pplanted the heroic and mythical subjects of 
taliar ne I tately bowings and curtsies of the 
t escorted the fugue out of the concert room. <A 
g the part of a grand dame, 
London singing street, songs, a mysterious 
Bohemia, dressed in an 
itwort { the Paris Grand Opera House, 
ing a minuet brought by evil spirits from some dark 
attic chamber in its Czech home—these, and more, 
different investitures of a new-time — spirit 
vhich appeared in th ief centers of an older art and 
te in letters flame: Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin! 


h the eighteenth century 


ill the new formations whi 

T uced there is set an inner connection and the one 
of the period was penetrated and 

le nature of which we have spoken, 
which may now be regarded as the opposition of sound 
ular instinet to that of ambiguity and artificiality. And 

» almost at one time it happened that musicians in sunny 


Italy and upon the foggy banks of the Thames introduced 
the opera buffa and the singspiel to an already stilted and 
empty opera seria. On the Pleisse, the song muse voiced 
its student songs and pithy dance melodies as forebodings 
of the springtide of a new Lied. And just these new, 
simple melodies, the like of whch never before had been 
conceivable, were now disseminated from the idyllic little 
city of Mannheim in the form of an instrumental music 
»f so captivating a charm that thesonce little esteemed 
symphony in a few years won a complete victory in Lon- 
don, Paris, and in all the world, as being the worthiest 
of all musical forms, and assisted in bringing about a 
recognition of the best that still existed in the older style 
of chamber music. 


It is idle to lament that through the passing of the old 
form of art priceless treasures were lost from sight. It 
was nearly one hundred years afterward before the master 
works of Sebastian Bach were even so much as partially 
recovered. But it is still a fact that the new art move 
ment directly submerged the literature of many centuries 

The new art grew with such rapidity that even its own 
firstlings were soon overgrown; and then in a few more 
decades this second growth was already forgotten. Not 
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Young American Pianist 
After three successful seasons in Europe, includ- 
ing appearances in London with Nikisch and the 
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only were the beginnings of comic opera and the singspiel 
overtaken and superseded by their later developments, but 
ilso the beginnings of the instrumental style disappeared 
before the flood of works that were being newly produced. 
And even works that were meritorious were deposed by 
the vacuous, diluted and gaily puffed up imitations writte.. 
by adepts belonging to the new direction. Finally, how- 
ever, there arose masters who stood out as high and iso- 
lated towers, and they transformed the old forms and 
merged them definitely into the new. These masters were 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 

But without going into a burdensome detail I should like 
to point out that neither Haydn nor Mozart dropped from 
heaven, but that both having been evolved as the natural 
outcome of the art of the period were the heirs of the 
Mannheim school of composers, and perfected their art 
by extracting their life's strength from Mannheim soil 
Chen Mozart's course becomes perfectly clear. 

The complete change of style was accomplished between 
the years 1745 and 1754 by the Mannheimists. Their style 
the Vienna classicists developed to its ultimate perfection. 
But it is still a matter of wonder that this fact respecting 
the importance of the Mannheimists was not recognized 
ong ago. 

Among the great Mannheim composers may be named 
the very genial Johann Stamitz. He died March 27, 1757, 
or about fourteen months after the birth of Mozart. The 
great contemporary of Stamitz was Franz Xaver Richter 
(1700-1789.) He was most active in the reforming of mu- 
sical style and produced works that won the greatest es- 
teem not only in South Germany, but also in Paris and 
London. Editions of his works were published in Paris, 
London and Amsterdam, and then disseminated throughout 
the world 

Otto Jahn in his very fine Mozart biography says noth 
ing concerning the glory of Richter, and he does not even 
mention the name of Stamitz. But without comment, he 
mentions Karl, the son of Stamitz, in company with Can- 
nabich, Toeschi and Cramer. 

Then if one refers to Pohl’s excellent Haydn biography, 
no significance is attached to the now famous Mannheim 





school of composers. In speaking of Johann Stamitz as 
the “founder of the so called Mannheim school,” he has in 
mind only Stamitz as the teacher of many fine violinists. 
Then without chronological order, he names passingly Dit- 
tersdorf, Mysliweczek, Vanhall, Toeschi, Vanmaldere, and 
many others, in such a general way as to furnish pretty 
good evidence that he did not appreciate the part played 
by Stamitz as a composer. But any one who will care- 
fully study this period will find it difficult to understand 
how the glory of the Mannheim school of composers could 
have been overlooked in the history of modern music. For 
that reason the biographies of Haydn and Mozart need to 
be revised. The role give to Philipp Emanuel Bach and 
to Johann Christopher Bach in the development of the 
Viennese masters should largely be given to Johann 
Stamitz and his personal pupils, Cannabich, Toeschi, Filtz, 
Beck, Eichner, W. Cramer and J. Franzl; as also to his 
sons, Karl and Anton; and to the masters, Dittersdorf 
Leopold Hoffmann, Johann Christian Bach, Leopold Mo- 
zart (father of Wolfgang), Boccherini, Gossec, Vanmal- 
dere, Mysliweczek, George Benga, and others. 

Along with the name of Stamitz there should be men- 
tioned Gluck and Pergolesi, as these two great composers 
show signs of the new style. Gluck’s seven trios show 
him to have been the first musical miniature painter of 
intimate character. Pergolesi is the supposed creator of 
the cantabile allegro. 

This appreciating of their eminent predecessors in the 
new style does not take from the worth of Haydn and 
Mozart, but adds very materially to their greatness. In 
them one is obliged to admire the heights to which they 
attained in the development and perfecting of the new 
style-—Translated from Die Musik, by S. Harrison Love 
well. 


MUSIC IN SPOKANE. 
Sroxane, Wash., December 24, 1912. 

Joseph D. Brodeur was the musical director at the last 
concert given by the Wednesday Morning Musical Club, at 
Eilers Hall. Mrs. Robert A. Gien was the assisting ac- 
companist and Frank T. Miles presided at the organ. Al- 
though it is some time since the concert took place, the 
unusual program merits some mention. The club was re- 
cently organized and has added greatly to the musical pres 
tige of the city. Many of the best voices in Spokane have 
joined and the promise for the future is rosy. 

The music for the last concert included these choruses 
“Before the Daybreak,” Nevin; “When Love Hath Entan- 
gled,” Brahms; ‘““Mary Magdalene,” cantata for solo and 
chorus, Vincent d’Indy. Mrs. Dayton Stewart sang the 
incidental solo in the cantata. A quartet consisting of 
Mabel Metz, Mrs. N. A. Krantz, Mrs. A. A. Kraft and 
Mrs. M. Shaughnessy rendered two numbers, “Twilight 
Dreams,” by Gillet, and “Summer Night,” by Oehme. 
George C. Kirchner, cellist, played “Widmung,” by Pop- 
per, and “Pensee Amoureuse.” by Herbert, assisted at the 
piano by Harold Strong; Theodor Lammers, baritone, 
sang Schumann’s martial song, “The Two Grenadiers,” 
and the incidental solo in an arrangement of Schubert's 
lied, “To Music,” the club singing the chorus. Edward W 
Tillson played Liszt’s “Boating Song” after the rendition 
of the Schubert lied. The club, with Pear! Hutton Shra 
der, solo soprano, sang also an arrangement of Dell’ Acqua’s 
“Chanson Provengale.” George Buckley, violinist, played 
Sarasate’s eighth Spanish dance, assisted at the piano by 
Sam Lamverson. Such an array of talent for one concert 
is quite extraordinary S. H. 





Washington Tributes to Alda. 

Frances Alda, who has been appearing in concert under 
the able management of Frederic Shipman, has received 
many tributes from the daily press in the various cities in 
which she appeared. A few weeks ago she sang in Wash- 
ington and the Washington Star in its criticism of the 
concert said: 

Madame Alda is one of the finest operatic singers who have ever 
come to this city Her little silver elephant, a talisman of good 
luck, in which, it is said, she reposes great faith, rested on th 
piano throughout her recital. She never appears without it. 

Among the other comments by the daily papers of the 
National capital, the Washington Post commented as fol- 
lows : 

The concert by Frances Alda will hold its place in memory as 
one of the most delightful of musical experiences. It would be 
difficult, however, to recall any performance or program so enchant 
ing as this. It is nothing less than a spell that is cast by the a 
pealing beauty, the even purity of tone, and the wonderful timbre 
of Madame Alda’s voice, and it is plain that the gifts and attain 
ments of Frances Alda insure her a place in the annals of concert 
and opera of which her already brilliant success with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company is only a beginning. 

The Washington Herald said: 

Madame Alda’s art has been carried to the highest point of vocal 
finish. 

The Washington Times said: 

Madame Alda can sing any song she pleases. Madame Alda is 
younger than most of the prima donnas who come our way, and her 
youthful freshness of voice and face add much to the charm of her 
singing. (Advertisement.) 
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(id ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, M December 30, 1912 
One of the characteristic traits of the average citizen of 
St. Louis is a fear that he might speak too highly of his 
home city, its inhabitants or its products; consequently, he 
gets into the habit of saying as little as possible about 
these subjects. The Chicago man,*the Pittsburgh man or 
the Kansas City man may brag as much as he pleases 
about everything relative to his native city. ~The New 
York man or the Boston man may refer with ill concealed 
superiority to the remarkable points which cast distinction 
upon his native burg. But the St. Louis man keeps silent 
Should he in a moment of confidential loquacity under 
take to explain his views in reference to his home town, 
it is apt to be in disparagement of everything associated 
with the metropolis of Missouri. That is the reason why 
there is much less known of St. Louis throughout the 
length and breadth of the country than of any other im 
portant city in it. It is true that the World’s Fair in 1904 
did considerable toward extending the city’s reputation, 
but the natural modesty of its inhabitants prevented the 
outside attendance at the Exposition from being as large 
as it should have been 
nre 

Among the features of this city which are not known as 
widely as should be is the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
It has had a continuous, steady growth through the past 
thirty-three years, and yet the writer was at a concert 
given by the Minneapolis Orchestra in a large town in the 
southwestern part of this State, and was asked by a neigh- 
bor if St, Louis possessed a symphony orchestra! As it 
is, we have fifty concerts per season given by our or 
chestra—fifteen on Friday afternoons, fifteen on Saturday 
nights and twenty on Sunday afternoons. There are one 
thousand and ninety subscribers to the Friday and Satur 
day concerts, who pay $200 each for the thirty boxes per 
season, $17.50 for the parquet seats, $10 for the front and 
$7.50 for the rear balcony seats. The Sunday afternoon 
concerts are “popular concerts,” familiarly known as “the 
pops,” and the prices range from $1 down to twenty-five 
cents. Some of the boxes have been subscribed for at 
$100 for the season. As it is impossible to support such 
an orchestra by means of subscriptions and single seat 
sales, it was found necessary to have a guarantee fund 
established. So $30,000 was subscribed to this fund by 
two hundred guarantors. It may readily be seen from all 
this that the public here wants a symphony orchestra and 
is willing to pay for it. The business side is a rather cum 
bersome one. The officers consist of a president, five vice 
presidents, an executive committee which has fourteen 
members, and a board of management which contains 
forty persons. Besides, there is a manager, who is really 
but little more than a very competent clerk, and who is 
altogether subject to the decisions of the executive board 
Now, the present manager, Arthur J. Gaines, is naturally 
a very able man, and if given sufficient leeway will 
develop all the resources of the organization to a very 
considerable extent. By giving more authority to the 
manager the society can obtain quicker results and work 
upon more definite, systematic lines than heretofore 
Such managers as Charles A. Ellis and Frederick | 
Wessels have been made in just such a way. Mr. Gaines 
could very likely eventually rank alongside these men if 
permitted to become a “real” manager. The conductor, 
Max Zach, during his four years in that capacity, has 
grown in the esteem and respect of our music 
lovers He is the exact opposite of his predeces 
sor, Alfred Ernst, who was “temperamental” to 
the verge of hysteria. Mr. Ernst’s excessive emo- 
tionalism interfered with a proper, careful drill 
of his men. He worked entirely upon general lines, and 
left details to take care of themselves. Of course, he 
satisfied such of his auditors who liked fortissimi worked 
up to the fullest extent in a Tschaikowsky symphony, ac- 
companied by the most excited gesticulations on the part 
of the conductor. Mr. Zach, on the contrary, is always 
cool, dignified, sincere. His rehearsals are directed with 
great patience and care. He knows his scores thoroughly, 
and while he does not conduct from memory, it is easy to 
see that he relies but little upon the printed score. H¢ 
plans his effects carefully, and seeks to blend his instru 
ments in a homogeneous manner. His men have full con 
fidence in his musicianship and in his judgment. While 
not especially familiar with them, they like him, and are 
willing to take pains in order to carry out his wishes 
The seventy-seven members of the orchestra have had 
considerable experience in training under a number of 
well known conductors, and by this time have become well 
acquainted with the majority of the most important or 
chestral compositions. The concertmaster, Hugo Olk, is 
an exceptionally able man. who has occupied a similar 
position in several renowned symphony orchestras He 
combines a really poetic style with a vigorous leadership 
The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra can hold its own with 





the Cincinnati, the Philadelphia and the Minneapolis Or 
chestras. It is not as yet to be classed with the Boston 
Symphony, the New York Philharmonic or the Thomas 
Orchestra. Now, if it is as good as it really is, it should 
certainly be better known throughout the country. The 
smaller cities and towns within a radius of five or six 
hundred miles from St. Louis should not know what the 
Minneapolis, the New York or the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestras can do and be absolutely unfamiliar with the St 
Louis Symphony Orchestra. It is very likely that Mr 
Gaines will perceive the opportunities for engagements 
elsewhere and will persuade the members of the executive 
committee to engage in a spirited and healthy competition 
to get such business as there may be had 
mnRr 

During the past past week there has been little of mu- 
sical interest here outside of that which pertains to the 
celebration of the Christmas festival. The most prominent 
churches had elaborate programs, and Tue Musicat 
Courter correspondent regrets that only lack of space pre 
vents him from giving several of them. At St. Peter's 
Episcopal Church on December 22 the eminent organist 
and conductor, Charles Galloway, performed C. B, Haw 
ley’s melodious Christmas cantata, “The Christ Child.” 
Mr. Galloway has a fine chorus choir of twenty-one 
trained voices, and it is scarcely necessary to state that 
this cantata was rendered in a most praiseworthy manner 
rhe rector, Rev. ZeBarney Thorne Phillip, is a most ex 
cellent musician, as well as being a clergyman of great 
force, and enters with sympathetic appreciation into all 
the musical features with which Mr. Galloway so liberally 
provides St. Peter's E. R. Kroecer 


Amsterdam Tributes to Albert Spalding. 
Albert Spalding’s tour in Holland during the month of 
December proved one of the most successful and interest 
ing in his whole career. He was immediately reengaged 
for concerts in Amsterdam for the month of March, 
1913. The following criticisms are free translations from 
two papers in Amsterdam 





Albert Spalding proved himself an artist wl alt g ntil n 
inknown here, belongs an we the greatest violinists of our 
He possesses everything calculated t impress and enthrall us, 
brilliant technic, inborn artistic ense, a warm temperament, and 
bove all, a wonderfully singing, rich and luscious tone, which 
always marks the truly great artist From the first till the last 
te, Spalding grips and holds you fast, till you spontaneously a 
plaud with enth: sm—even after the encore His program was 
1 two parts, sharply contrasted—the ne serious, the other sensuous 
In both genres he showed himself equally great. After a sonata ot 
Handel and a rondo by Mozart, he played a sonata in A minor by 


Max Reger, with breadth of bowing, absolute mastery coupled wit! 
his feeling for style It was a splendid conception But he car 
Iso sing tenderly with simple emotion and with subtle depth, as he 
howed us in the César Franck andantino, in which the remarkable 
laying of Coenraad V. Bos co-operated to put upor a hypnoti 
spell. Rhythmically in perfect unison with Bos in the madly diff 
ult passages of the Hungarian dances (Brahms-Joachim), Spalding, 
un American, played with fiery Southern temperament, and further 
ow charming in color and intimacy was the ensemble in the “Ori 
entale” by Cesar Cui. Whatever Spalding plays, be it the serious 
work of Reger, be it 
n the “Serenade Melancolique” by Tschaikowsky, or even the pure 


virtuoso pieces like the polonaise of Wieniawski, he always remai: 


the interpretation with magical depth of tone 


the great artist Note well, all you violin students and all you 


music lovers, Tuesday, December 17, Spalding and Bos w play 
again L. Van Gigh, Jr Amsterdam Telegraf, December 

A very serious violin virtuoso whose artistic qualities make a deey 
mpressior serious musicianshiy and real violin te perament, ! 
exquisite intonation, always a singing tone of manly strength and 
clear rhythmic impulse The tone is extremely cultivated and 
interpretation distinguished ever the lighter effects of the bra 
pieces. He (Spalding) impressed us in such a way with the Regs 
sonata that this marked the significant thing of the evening I 
interpretation was masterly Amsterdam Alegemee Handelst 
December 12, 1012 (Advertisement. ) 





Music in Switzerland 

At Montreux, symphony concerts under the direction of 
Ernest Aussernet will be given in the Kursaal during the 
season. The programs submitted to subscribers are very 
attractive, and among the soloists engaged are noted the 
names of Kubelik and Hugo Heermann, violonists; Risler 
pianist, and some well known singers. As is usual in many 
European resorts the programs are prepared in advance 
for the entire season, so that patrons may know before 


hand what they are going to hear. Among the works t 


be played are: Berlioz’s “Carnaval Romain,” “Roi Lear’ 
Bantock’s “The Pierrot f the Minute”; Chabrier’s 
Gwendoline”: Cornelius’ “Le Barbier de Bagdad”; “Fl 
gar's “Cockaigne”; “Gluck’s “Iphigénie en Aulide Al 
ceste”: d'Indy s “Ferval Rimsky-Korsakow's “La Nuit 
de Mai”: Schillings’ “Ingwelde”; Schumann's “Manfred 

I schaikowsky’s “Romeo et Juliette” overture; Borodine’s 


Marche et danses du Prince Igor Brunseau’s “Entr'acte 
symphonique de Messidor”; Glazounow’s “Stenka Razine” ; 
Moussogorski’s “Introduction et Polonaise de Boris Go 
dounow.” “Danses Persanes de Chovantchina,” etc. 


Steinway 


—A WORLD'S 
STANDARD 


Russia has its Makers of 
Pianos. 


Germany has its several 
Makers of repute. 


England is proud of one or 
two of its great instruments. 
France believes that the-—— — 
isa great Piano. 


America has a number of 
pianos of superior quality. 


But one of these is pre-em- 
inent, standing above any 
instrument made in Russia, 
Germany, England, France 
—orin America. It is rec- 
ognized as the greatest of 
all Pianos—the World’s 
Standard. Itis the famous 
Steinway. . In recognition 
of its supreme quality, the 
Crowned Heads and Gov- 
ernments of the Kingdoms 
named have paid tribute to 
Steinway & Sons by grant- 
ing them special recogni- 
tion. In Europe, Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons have been 
made official Piano Makers 
to the courts of many 
rulers. This recognition 
of the Steinway has been 
given in preference to all 
Pianos made abroad 
proof that the Steinway is 
the World’s Standard 
Piano. 
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MUSIC IN VENICE. 


Venice, Italy, December 12, 1912 
, 


ecently in Milan the writer attended the per- 
of opera at all three of the houses now open in 
Scala, at the Dal Verme and at the Lyric. 
nee 
ival of “Don Carlos” at La Scala was disastrous 
attendance at each repetition of the opera exceed 
( Dhe 
the high standard of excellence which should be 
this theater from the standpoint of tradition and 


only artists in the cast who really come 


f seats are the soprano Russ and the basso De 
th known to the American opera going public 
however, was more fortunate. Maria Labia, 

the Manhattan Opera, was heard in the title 
ler interpretation was effective, both vocally and 
to say, this was Labia’s first ap 
Italian theater, she being Italian born and 
ta Labia, the well known soprano, having 


r almost entirely in Italy. Strauss’ “Feuers- 


engrin” have also been given, the latter with 
é ccess \ new tenor, by name" Cesa Bianchi, 
the Wagner opera and he is sure to make a 
mself. He possesses a well trained voice 
and sings with unusual artistry for one who 
t little stage experience. The next opera to be 
parra’s “Habanera.” 
zee, 
Lyric Leoncavall ew opera, “Zingari,” failed to 
Ieee predicted for it by the press. The first 
ved much applause, but the enthusiasm died down 
pera progre d. The work was minutely criticised 
nd representative of THe Musicat Courter 
rremiert Several of the same singers who ap 
the London production were also heard at the 
The leading soprano role, however, was sung in 
Burzio, Italy's highest salaried dramatic soprano 
1¢ artist created in Italy the role of the Girl in 
lel West In “Du Barry,” a novelty by a 
composer, Camussi, the famous Garbin was 
the leading tenor role. It ilways a great pleas 
hear this most finished artist. Garbin is a master 
every sense f the word, and all his art and 
e extraordinary beauty of his voice which 
era ¢ ot er twenty-lhve years ago still 
Perhaps the most fortunate of the new operas 
it the Lyric was Seppili’s “Cingallegra.” The 
of the ultra-modern Italian school and at the 
e has many charming melodic developments. A 
lian lyric soprano, Baldassare Tedeschi, sang the 
rat parts i both “Du Barry” and “Cingal 
I} tist 1 CSSES fine voice and excellent 
and will be heard from in the future 
nee 
Dal Verme the writer was not favorably im 
with the (Mello” performance The tenor’s at 
mn i Vv r the love duet at the close 
rst t resulted in the emission of sounds pain 


“Melenis,” 


the composer of “¢ onchita.” was given its 


us, but perhaps he was indisposed 


his theater in November, but with only luke 
Walktire,” Puccini’s “Manon,” and “La 
ive been heard 
eRe, 
iter has read in Tue Musicat Courter with im 


easure of the great enthusiasm with which the 
¢ has received that truly marvelous artist, 
ffo \merican audiences have much in store for 


ev shall be afforded the opportunity ot hear 


nger 1 fricana,” Rubinstein’s “Demonio,” 

ind in the many other operas of his extensive 

ill of which his interpretative ideas are most 

hly interesting The writer has had the 

yine the close friends! ip of Titta Ruffo for 

d has alway predicted that America once 

Y n W | be sure to keep him. Ruffo will 

al Florence in “Rigoletto” and “Hamlet” at 

| whi has recently undergone extensive 
RRR 

t tun ; of opera here in Venice was 

ery way he company was headed by the 

a! Maria Llacer, who created the 

M igni in Veyice a year ago 


rtrayal of Mascagni’s newest heroine 


during the past month large audiences have attended her 
appearances in “Lohengrin” and “Madama Butterfly.” 
anne 
On March 31 next, the old Malibran of Venice will be 
definitely closed and demolished to give place to a modern 


Politeama. The Malibran is one of the oldest theaters in 
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PISA’S LEANING TOWER 





Europe, having been erected in 1576, three hundred and 
thirty-six years ago. It is quite probable that a season of 
grand opera will be given in the house some time after 
the first of the year to close its career in a fitting manner 
The writer is advised that “Isabeau” will be given and 
an opera by one of the older masters. 
RneRre 

Treviso is one of the most cultured cities in Italy, as 

well as one of the most ancient, dating its founding back 








A MILAN ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 
At the Teatro del Popolo, Serafin conducting. 





to the early Roman period. It was the second city in Italy 
to hear Puccini’s “Fanciulla del West,” Rome having been 
the first. This fall the opera season was opened with 
Zandonai’s “Conchita,” with Schiavazzi, the artist who 
created the tenor role in Milan. “Conchita” was followed 
by “La Wally” with Maria Farneti, and then came an elab- 


orate revival of “Rigoletto” with the American soprano, 
Meta Reddisch, as Gilda. The young American prima 
donna had a complete triumph, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing extracts from a few of her notices in the daily pa- 
pers of Treviso. She is now at the Teatro Eretenio of 
Vicenza for a month, and later will be heard in Turin and 
Naples. The artist’s success in Treviso resulted in the 
offer from the management of a return engagement for 
next spring for performances of “La Boheme”: 

Meta Reddisch (Gilda) was a complete revelation for us. She 
po!sesses a marvelous voice of magnificent quality, color and carry- 
ing power. She received an ovation after “Caro nome,” which she 
sang with a facility and exactness of gorgheggi and picchettati fairly 
appalling. To have counted her recalls would have been difficult.— 
Provincia di Treviso. 

Meta Reddisch in the part of Gilda proved to be a highly gifted 
artist. She has most unusual talent as an actress and possesses a 
beautiful voice finely educated. It is not difficult to predict for this 
young singer a most brilliant future. She was greatly applauded 
and justly so after “Caro nome,” sung by her with the true artistic 
sense.—Gazzetta Trevisana. 


The part of Gilda, the young and beautiful daughter of Rigoletto, 
was sung by a truly marvelous artist, Meta Reddisch, who possesses 
a fresh, strong voice and a fine dramatic temperament. She is des 
tined to a resplendent career.—Gazzettino, Venice. 

RRR 

Other Americans now singing with success in Italy are 
Edward Johnson (singing under the name of Di Gio- 
vanni), who is at present a leading tenor at the Comunale 
of Bologna; Lucille Laurence, formerly of the Metropoli- 
tan, now engaged for the carnival season at Novara; 
Berta Cutti, now engaged for leading soprano roles at 
Mantua; Gertrude Auld, engaged at the Dal Verme, 
Milan; Ethel Harrington, engaged to sing in Genoa; Eve- 
lina Parnell, engaged for Fiume, and there are three or 
four others but this seems an exceedingly small percentage 
when one considers that there are hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of American students continually preparing for 
grand opera in Naples, Rome, Florence and Milan. What 
becomes of all these after they are prepared? But per- 
haps many never reach the final stages of preparation. 

RRR 

A large Italian opera company recruited in Milan by 
Norbert Salter, the well known Berlin impresario, has 
been holding the boards at the Nepopera, Budapest, dur- 
ing November. The repertory, the writer has been ad- 
vised, has been for the most part “Lucia,” “Barber of 
Seville,” “Rigoletto” and “Traviata,” and no less than 
three divas have given several performances of each of 
these four operas during the short period of one month. 
First there was Graziella Pareto, then Maria Barrientos 
and later Giuseppina Finzi Magrini. According to the 
Milan theatrical papers, each diva (?) was acknowledged 
to be the rightful successor of Patti and each received a 
fabulous fee. It appears that efforts were also made to 
secure Frieda Hempel to sing the same roles but owing 
to an indisposition the Berlin artist was unable to accept. 
Who says that the coloratura school is dying out? 


RRR, 
loscanini directed orchestral concerts in several of the 
larger Italian cities during the past month. His first ap- 
pearances were in Milan, where he gave two concerts in 
the People’s Theater which has a seating capacity of over 
3,000, and thousands are said to have been turned away 
each evening. His programs embraced only works from 
Beethoven and Wagner and his orchestra numbered 130. 
mReR 
Many well known artists had been engaged from Milan 
for the fall season at the Opera of Bucharest, Roumania. 
Among these were Meta Reddisch, the American soprano; 
De Luca, the eminent baritone, and the tenor Carpi, of the 
Regio, Turin. On the eve of departure word came that 
the Government had ordered the Opera to remain closed 
owing to the war in the Balkan States and the unsettled 
situation in Roumania, 
nne 
The announcement for the carnival season here in 
Venice at the Fenice has already been posted. Several 
novelties are to be presented, among which are “Meli- 
sande,” a new opera by the composer Merli, and “Bianca 
Cappello,” another new opera by Lozzi. Other works in 
the repertory are “Carmen,” Wagner’s “Oro del Reno” 


(new for Venice), Mascagni’s ‘“Zanetto,” Puccini's 
“Manon,” and “Otello.” 
neue 
Maestro Wolf-Ferrari is at present at his home in Ven: 
ice, but expects to leave shortly for Germany. C2 





nto great favor with the Venetian public and 
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The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
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Tue Kwnicut Does a Lor or TALKING. 


Last week the Don went into a drug store and asked for 
a teeth brush. 
“Do you mean a tooth brush 


> 


queried the young woman 


behind the counter. 


“Madame,” replied Don Keynoté with a profound bow, 
“I asked for a teeth brush because I have more than one 
tooth.” 

“T’'ll call the proprietor,” said the young woman, turning 
away and hiding her laughter in a roll of medicated cot- 
ton. 

“Mr. Benzoate,” 
the prescription room, “there’s a crazy man at the counter 


exclaimed the saleswoman, running into 


and I don’t know what he wants.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Benzoate, looking over his spectacles to- 
ward the outer shop. 

“Yes; and he’s the queerest looking man I ever saw,” 
continued she 

“Umm,” grunted the chemist, pouring out six ounces of 
H,O, for a blonde and fleshy Venus. 

“Why, he asked me for a teeth brush,” she exclaimed 
with a rising voice that ended in a suppressed scream of 
laughter. 

“Huh!” exclaimed the man, twisting a cork tightly into 
the bottle, “that precision is worthy of my old friend Don 
Keynoté. And it is Don Keynoté, too,” said he, looking 
through the door 

“When will the age of wonders cease,” 
Don, coming to meet Mr. Benzoate and upsetting a plaster 
cast of Hercules with a real liver pad on his muscular 
back 


“Who ever expected to see you in a drug store,” said 


exclaimed the 


the druggist, advancing to grasp the Knight's hand 

“I came in here to get rid of some of my money,” re 
plied the Don - 

“And I took up this business to make money,” replied 
the druggist. 

“What, are you in the drug business now? You were 
a musician when I last met you,” said the Knight 

“Well, it was like this. The critics said my composi 
tions were a drug on the market and that gave me the 
idea. See?” answered the chemist, straightening the label 
on the nux vomica 

“You should not have dropped music. It needs your 
support,” said Don Keynoté 

“Support? I never supported so much music as I do 
now. Why, all my musical friends are dropping in to get 
free sodas, ices, pills, and to borrow money. Here are 
two composers coming now,” exclaimed Mr. Benzoate. 

“Gentlemen,” said Don Keynoté with a bow to the young 
composers, “I hope I find you well and in prosperous cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Er-well-umm-you see—well, my health is O. K., but 1 
don't get the support from the public my works entitle me 
to,” replied Algernon. 

“It is disgraceful the way the American public neglects 
its men of genius—er—that is—us composers—eh Algie?” 
added Reginald 

“What have you done to gain the ear of the public?” 
asked the Don 

“Why, I composed a splendid song 
All my friends said it was a second Schubert's “Erl King,” 
said Algernon. 

“And the financial returns did not make you a second 
Rockefeller oil king,” continued the Knight winking at the 
chemist. 

“No; I couldn't even get a publisher for it,” 
neglected composer. 

“What do you advise me to do when I run out of mel- 
ody?” queried Reginald, appealing to the great authority 
on music and sundry subjects 

“Sir,” replied the Don, “if you cannot write a melody, 
call your work modern and fill it up with atmosphere 
That’s the grand characteristic of 


a gem in its way 


said the 


” 


atmosphere, my boy. 
the unmelodious.” 

“Yes; but I’ve never had any lessons in counterpoint,” 
said Reginald 








“Altogether unnecessary in an atmospheric song. Let 


the voices clash; play the work softly; use plenty of pedal; 


there you have the secret; that’s called atmosphere. As 
soon as you begin to write good counterpoint the ear be- 
gins to hear definite lines of melody, and lines are incom 
patible with the haze of atmosphere.” 

“But how are we to get the attention of the public?” 
asked Algernon 

“Why not walk from New York to Albany, like the suf 
fragettes?” said the Don. 

“What's walking to Albany got to do with it?’ 
Reginald 

“Nothing at all. That's the point. The suffragettes 
want to vote, therefore, they walk to Albany. This is not 
the logic that Mill teaches, it is true. But according to 
the feminine logic of the peripatetic politicians it is rea 
sonable to suppose that if the suffragettes can get a lot 
of free advertising by walking to Albany, you ought to 


cried 


become famous composers by swimming to Berlin,” said 
the Don with that air of profound gravity which dis 
tinguishes him from the frivolous 
“Help, help,” gasped 
bottle of &80 ammonia 
“Swim,” continued the Don, “if you want to be in the 


Aigernon faintly, reaching for a 


swim.” 

“Why Berlin?” queried Mr. Benzoate 

“Because Berlin is the center of the musical world,” re 
plied the Don with an authoritative wave of his hand that 
admitted no contradiction 

“We tried that new scheme of the English suffragettes 
but it did not work,” said Reginald, 














HERI 


“WHO EVER EXPECTED TO SEF YOt 
“What do you mean?—acid in the letter boxes?” thun 
dered the indignant Don 

“No; we are not so grossly material as that. We tried 
the psychic force of silent thought waves,” simpered Al 
gernon, hanging his head coyly 

“That's a good boy,” replied the Don, patting little Algie 
on the cheek 
be a nice big man one day.’ 


“Always be a dood ‘ittle boy and den oo'll 


Algernon smiled and blushed, and*inwardly resolved to 


continue the psychic force of silent thought waves, like 
the dear litthe mamma’s darling that he was 

“By the way, Don,” said the druggist kicking the last 
remaining fragment of the shattered Hercules under the 
counter, “did you read about that recent discovery of some 
Egyptian inscription, or other, relating to women giving 
a concert, or something, up the Nile, or somewhere?” 
“Sir,” replied Don Keynoté 


of atmosphere, but not much precision 


“your question has plenty 
You refer, | pre 
sume, to the inscription on the walls of one of the six 
rooms devoted to the memory of the wife of Mereruka 
vizier of King Pepi?” 

“You know more than I do, evidently,” replied Mr. Ben 
zoate 

“Her name was Neferhotpes—the same as that of the 
very ancient queen—and her companions were Ahura and 
Tabubua. They got it into their heads that they were op 
pressed and held in bondage by domineering man and they 
invented a motto which has come down to us at the pres 
ent day as ‘Votes for Women.’ They decided to form a 
society for the sake of boycotting everything made by 
man. The Egyptian climate, fortunately, is very warm 
and these high spirited ladies of antiquity did not perish 
with pneumonia or suffer from chills when they left off 
the man-made garments the females of that period were 


Neferhotpes was an expert per 


accustomed to wear 
former on the nefer—an instrument which archaxologists 





17 


and Egyptian antiquarians say was named after her 
Ahura was one of the finest harpists that the publi¢ of 
ancient Egypt had ever heard At her last concert im 
\bydos she was greeted with a perfect storm of applause, 
her harmonics, scales in double thirds, and superb canta 
bile, particularly in andante lusinghevolmente passages 
causing the immense audience of ladies to rise as one man 


and present her with an ovation—which she accepted, as 
it was an innovation. Her frenzied admirers would not 
permit her to leave the platform until she had granted 
When she played 


Sweet Home’ many silent tears were observed to fall 


them several extra numbers ‘Home, 
the noisy tears being reserved for her exquisite rendition 
of ‘Comin’ through the Rye.’ The public of Abydos cer- 
tainly never heard any finer harpism than that of Ahura 
in the brilliant Menkhepera paraphrase of the sextet from 
‘Lucia.’ 

“The other lady—the last of the three graces, as they 
might now with sartorial propriety be called—was Tabu 
bua. She was a composeress—not merely a writress of 
f sterling 


songs, but a produceress of instrumental works « 


merit. These three martyrs in a just cause laid their heads 
together and, without splitting hairs over details, decided 
to give a concert of female compositions only There was 
no dearth of songs, and of songs suitable for the occasion 
For the female poets of the period addressed all their love 


f male poets 


poems to women, after the manner f L prac 


There were plenty of 


lreams and crocodile 


tice still in vogue among poetesses 
Lotus waltzes, Nile nocturnes, Delta « 
rically, of 


caprices But where the shoe pinched—metaph 


course, for they wore no man-made shoes, scandal says no 


sandals—was to find musical instruments made by women 


Ihe concert had to be postponed. It has not yet taken 


place,” added the Don, helping himself to the horehound 
candy 

‘What became of the girls asked Algernon 

Yes: what did they do when the winte,: season was 


eh?” queried Reginald, anxiously 


‘The inscription does not give fashion plates, probably 


on account of the confusion that would ensue in decipher 
hieroglyphs But we are told that they—the 


] 


ing the 


women—decided to walk to Ipsamboul, about 140 miles 


north of their home town, in order to show the Govern 
one Sekhti, their new mott Votes for Women” The 


} 


inscription is somewhat broken here and the hieroglyph of 


a donkey winking looks like a cat laughing, in which cas: 
the motto would be ‘Coats for Women We know the 
word must be votes,” howe ver, because these girls decided 


to bare arms, but refused a coat of mak 
Have a chlorate 
“Thanks; I don’t mind if I do 


And the girls?” asked Reginald 


of potash tablet said the druggist 


replied Don Kevnot 


[hey started to walk to Ipsamboul, 
had been made by men, they struck out across the desert 


and perished in the sand,” said the Don 








‘They got it where the chicken got the axe.” exclaimed 
Algernon 
“Sir,” said the Knight in his severest tone the English 
language is generously supplied with words, and does not 
require the prop of improper slang Beside the advan 
tage of being a chicken is that you are never troubled 
with toothache.” Crarence Luca 
Winnipeg Wants a Hall. 
Wir eg ( I I 
When will Winnipeg have a concert hall that will wort 
ily compare with the large hall f other citic Do we 
realize how mucl r re behind ther pi r re 
spect 
These questions have been asked ften that | 
music m ou ire a t beg go ft ! iir that t 
will ever be satisfactorily answeied. Nevertheless, we 
getting on. New Trinity Hall! ha een built, and w re 
thankful for even thi mall mer It i it least a pia 
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it is t larwe « wh t nake | enterpris¢ 
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It ] depends the enterprise t ‘ } } ‘ 
, ey. Surel r shrew sine ec a wa 
make a large cert ill pay expense " metl 
er. What has been d rccessf{ in othe tir 
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f \ nipeg it is absolute ‘ y that we shoul 
a large concert hall in w hestra cert 
given Concert t alw s be give t hurche 
sheates 
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Ungerstrasse 42/4, } 
Municu. December 9! 


venerable Prince Luitpold 


Bavat put a sudden stop to all entertain 

oncert foday and the following two 

ce amusement ar ympelled to close Then 

may for three da ig again on Thursday 

ek, the the funeral It is, of course, 

' respect to the dead ruler, but to the 
taider { yulsor losit f all theaters and other 
é of entertainment, entailing clear loss of the re 
ts for five vs in the y season, seems rather a 


interested in the enterprises 


| n the f the funeral all business will be 
de n the sudden damming of the con 
ht be worse 
nee 
Schnabel and Carl Flesch played 


tas at the Bayerischer Hof—A major, 
(| minor [ ), No >» and F m jor, Op. 24 
me ne word to describe the ensemble work of 


en—wonderf I cannot imagine anything 
than their rendition of these sonatas. It 
Beethover [ have heard Schnabel and 
time but tl evening they absolutely 
elve There need of going into detail 
thing was good. 7 udience was with them from 
tart a it the close there is real “prima donn; 
Lust tist eit " t at least twelve times 
their nowledgment tribute that I have never 
fore to any chamber music performers 
mR, 
Ge e Schnitzer pla the piano and plays it well 
ill pl t interestingly. She is voung. It is 
fe to wager that in ten years from now she will interpret 
t inv things differently from what she does now 
f e does not always agree with her interpreta 
east they never lack interest. On the contrary 
her tech up to every demand of modern piano 
| t t etrective At her recent recital 


re she plaved the Bach-Busoni chaconne, the Schubert 


Wat er” fantasie, Mozart’s “Pastorale Variée,” the B 
herzo and the twelve preludes, op, 28, of 

bande and toccata of Debussy and Liszt's 

ezia e Nay There was a large audience, as 1 
when Friiulein Schnitzer plays in Munich, and a 

t deal of applause For the first encore at the end of 


she laved the Schubert-Tausig “Military 


—_— . pleased best of all of the evening’s wort 
mR nRne 

é m the city unfortunately prevent d me from 

tl ne American pianists, the Misses Sutr 

y peared for the first time here recently. The 

poke excellently of their work on two pianos 

the ss with which they are meeting wherever they 


their present concert tour through Europe test 
llence of their art 
npr, 
Vv | | ipable director of the 
Orchest ntinuing his policy of giving 
worthy of a hearing 
erture f young Erich Korn 
m beginning t 
es of this bov—though up to t present time | 
rded_ hir " t cl r-advertised person 
trumpet w itinually blown in a very loud key 
r and } fathe friend vho make up the 
b-du-mir-s} r-Ski ring of critics 

ke of tl enerable Prof. Theodor Les 
} ival t t Scratch my back and 
the fact that Korngold’s 

eading critic is 
writes opera librettos 
ng the work of each member of 
This is 


the part of no less 


the detriment of those outside 
\ fe than Godowsky and 
tt et back to the Korngold 

and less art 

ny Kor vhich I know 
themes n ot 


nad the ther a 


MUNICH {f/ 


waltz, very much in style and orchestration like R. Strauss’ 
waltzes in the “Rosenkayalier.” The astonishing thing is 
the orchestration. It is said that it is entirely by the com 
poser. It is almost impossible to understand how Korn 
gold, whose pantomime, “Der Schneemann,” was orches 
trated by his teacher, Alexander Zemlinsky, could in the 
following two years acquire the absolute command of every 
resource of a modern orchestra displayed in this over 
ture. The handling of the various instrumental bodies 
reminds one throughout of R. Strauss. The close of the 
symphony is extraordinarily tame for Korngold—I mean, 
rather, extraordinarily conventional—and that is the rea 
son why there is hope for him. A development along the 
artificial, unhealthy lines on which he started would hardly 
have led to the continuation, as a man, of the extraor- 
dinary career on which he started as a boy. The work 
was played excellently. 
nme 

A sold out house is the rule when Julia Culp appears in 
this city, and her recent concert here brought no excep 
tion. Her program was made up entirely of songs by 





| t by F. Grainer, Munich 
JULIUS VICTOR KLEIN 


Schubert and Brahms, sung with the perfection of art 
which characterizes all her work. As usual, there were 
applause galore and numerous encores. 
RRR 

Since my last letter we have had two Gabrilowitsch 
concerts, at the first of which he appeared as pianist, at the 
second as conductor. As pianist he played the Beethoven 
G maior and E flat major concertos and the seldom heard 
choral fantasy, for piano, orchestra and chorus. Leonid 
Kreutzer led (the Konzertverein Orchestra) in the ac 
companiments with authority, discretion and fine taste. As 
the readers of these letters have perhaps already noticed, | 
am something of a Beethoven crank and am still old fash 
iond enough to think that the true test of a pianist’s art 
is his ability to play the works of that master as they 
Judged by this standard Ossip Gabril 
His playing of the 
“Emperor” was in every way masterly—a really memor 


should be played 
owitsch leaves nothing to be desired 
ible performance of the greatest of all works for the 
piano, and was rewarded by a storm of genuine applause 
The choral fantasie came very much 
in the nature of an anti-climax after it. This work, has- 
tily prepared by Beethoven for a special occasion, is .inter- 
but hardly one of the finest products 


ind cries of “Bravo!” 


esting historically, 
f his genius. It consists of an introduction for piano, 


followed by a theme and variations for orchestra and 


piano, and closing with a three voiced chorus (mixed 
voices) on this same theme. Beethoven later used this 
theme in the ninth symphony. Needless to say its per- 
formance was on the same high level which characterized 
the whole of the concert. At the close Gabrilowitsch was 
repeatedly called back to acknowledge the applause of the 
very large audience, which completely filled our biggest 
hall, the Odeon. Three days later as director of the Kon- 
zertverein Orchestra he offered the following program 
Tschaikowsky, “Romeo and Juliet”; Chopin, piano con- 
certo in E minor; Brahms, second symphony, in D major 
Gabrilowitsch evidently feels himself especially at home 
as interpreter of Russian works, and the Tschaikowsky 
symphonic poem, in itself by no means one of the most 
inspired works of that composer, was given a performance 
which brought out to the full all the beauties of instrumen- 
tation which are so characteristic not only of Tschaikowsky 
but of practically all the modern Russians. The Brahms 
was very well done, but it sounded to me as if the players, 
who had done two complete rehearsals and two symphony 
concerts on two successive days, were tired and did not 
respond to the energetic leading of the conductor to such 
a degree as usual. 
RneRe 

The many Americans who have seen the Wagner festi- 
val performances at the Prince Regenten Theater, which 
bring so many strangers to Munich every summer, do not 
need to be told that, at least as far as the scenery is con- 
cerned, this city can challenge comparison with any other 
in the world. The man who is responsible for this is 
Julius Victor Klein, Kgl. Maschineriedirektor, one of the 
leaders of his profession. Such stage pictures as, for in 
stance, the second scene in “Rheingold” and the last scene 
(Festwiese) in “Meistersinger” are not to be seen on any 
other stage in the world, not excepting Bayreuth. Herr 
Klein has entire charge of the scenery, lighting, etc., in 
the three royal theaters, the Hoftheater (opera), the 
Prinz Regenten Theater (opera festivals) and the Residenz 
Theater (drama). For this latter theater he perfected the 
“new Shakespeare stage” with its double stage and sim- 
plified scenery, which has since been copied throughout the 
world. Those who have seen the magnificent light effects 
at the world’s greatest opera house, La Scala, in Milan, 
will be interested to know that the system there was 
planned and installed by Herr Klein. By birth he is a 
Suabian (southwest Bavaria). As a young man he spent 
fifteen years in New York City as an engineer in the old 
Department of Publit Works and learned there the ener- 
getic business methods which have helped to place his de- 
partment of the Munich Opera on its present fine footing 
A year ago his work was recognized by the Prince Regent 
by the bestowal of the title of Court Councillor (Hofrat) 

nner 

Hermann Klum again demonstrated his ability as a pian 
ist in a sonata program in which he appeared with the 
young violinist Richard Heberlein, playing César Franck’s 
\ major sonata, Volkmar Andreae’s D major sonata and 
the Grieg C minor sonata. Audience and critics united to 
praise Herr Klum’s fine, feeling performance of the -piano 
parts. 


RRR 


Last Sunday we had the first performance of Wolf- 
Ferrari's “Jewels of the Madonna” at the Royal Opera 
The composer was present and was enthusiastically called 
out after the second and third acts. The performance as 
a whole was good, although it must be confessed that no 
Italian opera comes to its full rights in Munich. First in 
the line of praise comes Otto Wolf, the tenor, who sang 
the Gennaro. It was by far the best work I have ever 
heard from him. He sang splendidly and, for the first time 
since he has been in Munich, had the chance to demon- 
strate what a really fine dramatic actor he is. Certainly 
the composer cannot demand a better Gennaro. Wolf has 
always sung well, but as an actor he has developed ex 
traordinarily since he came here. Brodersen’s burly, off 
hand manner worked excellently as Rafaelle and his sing- 
ing was excellent, too. Fri. Perard-Petzl as Malliella just 
missed being very fine. She was good, her singing left 
nothing to be desired, but the temperament was a bit too 
artificial to be thoroughly effective. The smaller parts 
were in good hands. Luise Hofer, as Gennaro’s mother. 
gave one of the best bits which I have seen from her 
Kapellmeister Meyrowitz directed. Some things went 
very well, but on the whole his hand is much too heavy 
for the delicate nuances of the score. Many tempi were 
too slow, the famous “Serenade,” for instance, and parts 
of the big duet between Rafaelle and Maliella in the sec 
It needs an Italian for Italian opera Professor 
Wirk had worked hard at the stage management and got 


ond act 
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some very good results in the movements of the crowd. 
But I did feel sorry for those young ladies and gentlemen 
of the Camorra band who were compelled to sit down on 
the damp stone floor of their den for a good part of the 
third act. There must have been some severe colds in 
Naples the next morning. The scenery was up to the 
usual high standard of Munich. 
Ree 

Last Thursday afternoon Kate Liddle gave a tea for her 
former pupil, Sarah Wilder, who is to appear in recital 
here next Wednesday evening. 
ber of American guests present, among them Mrs. Parker, 
wife of Prof. H. W. Parker, of Yale, and Mrs. H. H. A 
Beach, the composer. Miss Wilder sang several Strauss 
songs and an aria from Charpentier’s “Louise” in her usual 
excellent style. 


There were a large num- 


nar 
Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari is now in this city hard at work 
on the instrumentation of his new opera in two acts, men- 
tion of which has already been made in this letter. Prof 
H. W. Parker is also spending the winter in this city and 
is busy on a composition in large form, the nature of 
which is not yet announced. H. O. Oscoop 





MUSIC IN BUFFALO. 


8:19 Richmond Avenue 
Bell ‘phone, N sas 1 
Burra.o, N. Y., 


December 24, 1912 


Thursday evening, December 19, the Guido Chorus, 
under the direction of Seth Clark, gave one of the most 
successful concerts in its history before an audience that 
taxed the capacity of Elmwood Music Hall. The singers 
were in good form and responded admirably to the baton 
of their skillful director. On the program were a number 
of novelties, among them Stewart’s “Song of the Camp” 
and Saar’s “Venetian Love Song,” both of which proved 
extremely interesting, due in part to the artistic inter- 
pretation given them. Mildred Potter, the well known 
contralto, was the soloist of the evening. She has a rare, 
rich voice and was heard with especial pleasure in songs 
of the legato type 
oe ss 

The initial concert for this season by the Buffalo Or- 
pheus, under the efficient direction of Dr. Lange, took 
place in Elmwood Music Hall on Monday evening, De- 
cember 9, a large audience assembling to enjoy the ex- 
Clarence Whitehill, 
the eminent baritone, sang an aria and a group of songs, 


cellent and well prepared program 


in which he displayed a voice of unusual sympathy under 
good control. He was warmly received and compelled 
to respond to an encore 

nae 

Emil R. Keuchen, organist of St. Peter's Evangelical 

Church, arranged a special song and prais« 
last Sunday evening, in which Harriet Grad:«r, contral‘o 
and Thekla Ohlmer, soprano, assisted 

near 


W. Ray Burroughs, organist and director of music of 
the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, was the soloist at 


service for 


the free organ concert in Elmwood Music Hall on Sunday, 
December 1. Mr Albert F 
Hager, baritone soloist of the Delaware Avenue Bantist 
Church 


Burroughs was assisted by 


neRe 
@n January 16 the National Chorus of 
the direction of Dr. Albert Ham, will give a concert in 
Buffalo in connection with the New York Philharmonic 
Society. As Buffalonians have had frequent opportunities 
to hear the famous Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, in- 


Toronto, under 


terest in this other Toronto chorus is very keen, the more 
so that it comes preceded by glowing accounts of its 
achievements 
nme 
Gaston M. Dethier, organist, of New York City, was 
the soloist at the free organ concert at Elmwood Music 
Hall on Sunday, December 8 
and interesting program by Charles Klein, violinist 
zee 


night municipal fre« 


He was assisted in a varied 


A series of Sunday concerts is 
being given at the Broadway Auditorium with Dr. Walter 
S. Goodale as manager-director. Last Sunday directors 
Herman Schultz of the Buffalo Municipal Orchestra and 
Julius Lange of the Buffalo Orpheus gave the program 
The Orpheus repeated some of the favorite numbers from 
its recent concert program. It is the aim of those inter- 
ested to present only the best music so that ragtime will 
find no place on the musical bill of fare 
zee 

A new venture in the orchestral field is that of the Her 
man E. Schultz Orchestra of fifty men, which will give its 
first Buffalo concert at Shea’s Theater on Sunday evening. 
January 5. 

nner 

Friday evening, December 6, the University Club gave a 
musicale at which the following program was rendered 
Barcarolle, A minor, “Staccato Etude” (Rubinstein), 
Miss Richardson; aria from “Samson and Delilah” (Saint- 
Saéns), Mrs. Prentiss; sonata, B flat minor (Chopin), 


Miss Richardson; “Gieb mir dein Herze” (Hermann). 
“Im Kahne” (Grieg), “The Pine Tree” (Salter), “My 
Laddie” (Thayer), “Mammy’s Song” (Ware), “June” 
(Beach), Mrs. Prentiss; rhapsodie, No. 2 (Liszt), Miss 
Richardson. 
nee 

The Buffalo Saengerbund, under the direction of Dr 
Carl Winning, inaugurated its musical season on Decem- 
ber 16 with a concert at Elmwood Music Hall in which 
several 


its presented an interesting program including 


numbers never heard here before. Among the offerings 
of the evening was Weber’s op. 65, arranged for two 
pianos by Dr. Winning and played by him and William 


Jessie Lynde Hopkins of Chicago was the 


J. Gomph. } 
soloist and won the hearty favor of the large audience 
RRR 

The Chromatic Club gave its first chamber music re- 
cital at the Twentieth Century Club on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 14. Madame Blaauw and the Ball-Gould Quartet, 
assisted by Rebecca Cutter Howe, presented the following 
delightful program 
violin, 


Quartet in G minor (Mozart), piano, 
viola and cello; six 
Mrs. Howe; quartet, op. 30, F 


songs, op. 57 (Brahms), 
minor (George Schu 
mann), piano, violin, viola and cello 
RRR 

The Rubinstein Club gave a charming recital at the 
I'wentieth Century Club last Thursday morning under the 
direction of Mrs. Gilbert Brown Rathfon. Instead of the 
usual choral numbérs the program consisted of solos, duets 
and trios by the club members assisted by Dr. Ragone, 
Katherine Kronenberg, Hazel 
Dickman-Weill, contralto, sang a duet from “Lakme” and 
the barcarolle from 


violinist soprano, and 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” in both of which 
Edna Buehl and Mrs 
R. S. Fowler contributed solos, adding much pleasure to 
Miss Trapp, Mrs. Steward and Miss Gib 
son were heard in a trio. Katherine Cooper played two 


their voices blended delightfully 
the program 


piano solos in a musicianly manner 


Cora Jurra Tayior 





OMAHA MUSIC. 
Omana, Neb., December + 19 
\ program of choice selections from the vocal literatur 
was interpreted by Alice Nielsen at her recent recital here 
Che artist was in splendid form and sang with a richness 
of vocal equipment and a mastery of tone and shading 
which thoroughly justified the extravagant notices that pre 
ceded her coming. Miss Nielsen's brilliant vocalism, het 


vivacity and her earnest wish to please caused much en 


thusiasm. Miss Nielsen appeared here under the manage 
ment of “Evelyn Hepper Her program was arranged as 
Lullaby,” Cyril 


Spross; aria, “Mia Piccirella,” 


follows Two Japanese songs, Cadman 
‘Will o° the Wisp,” 
from “Salvator Rosa 
*Mandoline,” 
“A Toi,” Down in the Forest,” Ronald But 
Lately in Dance,” Arensky: “Oh! Haunting Memory.’ 
Bond: “Love Has Wings,” fotschift” and “Ver 


gebliches Standchen,” 


Scott: 
Saint-Saens 


Andre Cap'et 


Gomme *Pourquoi,”’ 


Debussy lu Nous Souriais,” 


Bemberg : 


Rogers: mi 
srahms Solvejgs Lied” and “En 
lraum,” Grieg: aria, “La Tosca,” Puecini. At the piano 
Maestro Fabio Rimini 

RRR, 

The Creighton University Glee Club is planning to mok« 
its concert tour, to open in Boyd's Theater on January 15, a 
notable event in every re spect Christine Miller, the we 
known contralto, has been engaged for the occasion and 


will sing several groups of songs, and Max Landow will 


also play a group of piano numbers The club itself has 

teen faithfully rchearsing all through the fall on its reper 

tory Chief among the choral numbers will be a composi 

tion by Dudley Buck, entitled “The Nun of Nidaros.” 
nee 


Messrs 
Weltmann and Steckelberg (the last named from Lincoln 


An evening of chamber music by Landsberg 


Neb.) has been announced, the date to be some time in the 


carly part of February 


nee 
the Tuesd Morning Musical Club will resume its 
ities with a musicale early next week, to be held at the 
home of Mrs. Fred Nash, one of its prominent members 
On the Thursday evening following the club will present 
M landow in a piano recital at the Y. W. C. A. Audi 
torium Jean P. Durrreco 





Germaine Schnitzer's New York Program. 
Germaine Schnitzer, the Austrian pianist, arrived from 
Europe on the steamship Kroonland last week. On the 
oceasion of her first New York recital, at Acolian Hall 
Thursday afternoon, January 9, Miss Schnitzer will play 
the following program: 


Sonata, op. 11, F sharp mino Schu 
Chaconne, D minor Bach Busor 
Twelve preludes . Cho 
C major, G major. D major, BR major, A major, ¢ 

F sharp minor A sharp major, E flat ma , 

F major, B flat minor 
Sarabande Debuss 
Toccata Debussy 


Panillons ..Ole Ole 


Venezia ¢ Napoli , settee Liezt 











has elicited glowing 
words of commenda- 
tion from artists and 


connoisseurs of world- 
wide renown. These 
unqualified endorse- 
ments by people 
whose word is author- 
itative is conclusive 
proof of the superior- 
ity of Chickering 
Pianos. 


The name Chickering 


inspires confidence. 
The purchaser of a 
Chickering Piano 
knows—absolutely 
knows—that his in- 
strument is of unques- 


tionable quality. 


Sold Everywhere. Write for 
Catalog and full information. 


Chickering & Sons 


Div.—American Piano Co. 


PIANOFORTE MAKERS 
Boston, U.S. A. 
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Carmen,” where’s “Carmen”? 
————-“({_—— 
A composer is not necessarily always a man of 


note. 


“CARMEN, 


—_—_—__*-—__—_ 


Lonpon Opera House, vale! The institution 
now is running as a music hall. 
——2@—— 

Nor even New Year’s Day could make Arnold 

Schonberg believe in resolutions, 
a a 

Best of all the fiction of the year 1912 was the 

report that we would have opera in English. 
———--_—_—_ 

Our one hundred years of peace with England 
have endured even though John Bull sent us the 
so-called “Sheffield Choir” and the symphony and 
violin concerto of Sir Edward Elgar. 

“Noe,” the new opera which is advertised to 
have its first performance in America in Chicago, 
has been heard in Montreal. This city is in Can- 
ada, a country occupying 7% x 8'%4 inches of space 
on Rand-MeNally’s atlas of North 
America. 


business 


cecal iiocslatia 

New Year’s Eve was celebrated in New York 
by placing brass bands in some of the public squares 
and having them perform “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” “O God, Our Help in Ages Past,” “Auld 
Lang Syne” and “America.” The sadness of the 
occasion would have been complete with the addi- 
tion of “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

stil acniiait 

In our Brussels letter of this issue will be found 
an exceedingly interesting biographical and_his- 
torical sketch of the late Joseph Wieniawski, which 
demonstrates that the brother of the more cele- 
brated Henri was no mean order of musician him- 
self. Most of the anecdotes in the sketch are new, 
and the one concerning the Beethoven “Appas- 
illustrates amusingly the irreverence 
with which even excellent musicians of that day 
sometimes treated the immortal master’s works. 

——_—_--—_——_- 

Mascacnt is said to have put all but the finishing 
touches to the opera in which he has 
collaborated with Gabriele d’Annunzio. He is also 
stated to be full of enthusiasm for the libretto, de- 
claring the work to be simple and rapid in its 
and admirably suited to musical il- 
however, is still lacking it 


sionata sonata” 


“Parisina,” 


action, 
One thing, 


tragic 
lustration. 
seems to the completeness of the work—namely, all 
of the music. D’Annunzio is anxious that his col- 
laborator should write a part representing the voice 
of a nightingale ; Mascagni is by no means reluctant 
to supply this detai!, but is faced with the difficulty, 
according to a writer in “Comoedia,” that he has 
never heard a nightingale warble, and is unable to 
find one unselfish enough to oblige him in the mat- 

Pepy’s blackbird, 
finished any tune. 
of “Parisina” will have to wait 
can find a nightingale 


ter at this season of the year. 
it will be remembered, 
And the composer 


never 


until the spring before he 
even to begin one. 
ee 
A STRIKING feature of some lieder recitals is the 
skill of the assisting pianists. 
songs of Schubert, 


To play good ac- 
Schu- 
ranz, and moderns like Richard Strauss and 


companiments for the 
mann, | 
Max Reger, requires great art, and when these dif- 
ficult scores are played entirely from memory the 
feat becomes nothing less than phenomenal. Frank 
American composer-pianist, repeated 
plaving Madame 
Sembrich’s accompaniments without the scores at 
the New York recital last week. Saturday evening 
of this week we shall have opportunity to witness 
another composer-pianist who is able to do this 
thing; the newcomer is Roland Bocquet, the Eng- 
lish artist, who is to assist Léon Rains, the Amer- 
ican basso, at Aeolian Hall, in a taxing program of 


La kx orge, the 


his wonderful achievement of 


German lieder. Rains, of course, sings wholly 
without music, so there will not be a scrap of paper 
in sight when Rains and Bocquet present their treat 
to the New York public. 

aay cen 


A MemMorIAL tablet for the bandsmen of the 
Titanic has been placed in the parish church at 
Southampton. On it are written the names of the 
players, the date of their death, and a verse of the 
hymn “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” Above is the 
inscription: “Erected to the memory of that heroic 
band of musicians of the Titanic, who, in the last 
hour of this mortal life, by self-sacrificing devotion, 
sought to inspire and sustain in others the assur- 
ance of the life eternal.” Beneath is the text: 
“And the sea gave up the dead which were in it.” 

seins caciaas 


THat distinguished pianist, Ernest Schelling, at 
present on tour, will be heard in a New York re- 


cital, January 25. Schelling’s Chicago  con- 
certs take place. with the Chicago Orches- 
tra, January 16, 17 and 18. On the 2oth 


he plays at the Bagby Musicale in this city, 
and on the 21st in Toronto. After that Boston will 
hear him on the 27th and 28th. Schelling will play 
in Washington, at the White House, on February 
7 and a recital in the capital on February 10. He 
is everywhere meeting with remarkable success, his 
combination of youth, poetical temperament, and 
sound musicianship proving to be an irresistible 
trinity. 
—_— oe 

Anpreas Dipper denies absolutely to Tue Mu- 
sicAL Courter the story printed in the dailies that 
the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company will not 
appear in the former city next season. Mr. Dippel 
says that the papers in question needed a sensation 
for the slow holiday season and used him and his 
Opera as handy material. Regarding the rumor 
that his organization will play a long season next 
year in New York, not at the Metropolitan Opera 
Hlouse, and whether that institution consents or not, 
Mr. Dippel had nothing to say. The story runs that 
Ruffo, Garden, and Tetrazzini are among the sing- 
ers to be heard, and that the New York directors 
of the Chicago Opera may sell their stock at par 
to the directors of the Wéstern city. 

santos pease 

In the appendix to Richard Wagner's complete 
works, which is about to be published by Richard 
Sternfeld, the president of the Wagner Verein, a 
number of interesting youthful works of the master 
will be published for the first time. These will in- 
clude the text to Wagner's earliest opera, entitled 
“Die Feen,” which is based on a fairy tale by Goz- 
zis. The manuscript score of this interesting work 
belongs to the Bavarian Crown. It was left by 
Wagner in an unfinished condition and will be com- 
pleted by Sternfeld, Of great interest also will be 
the publication of the text to a second youthful 
opera, entitled “Das Liebes Verbot, oder Die Novize 
von Palermo.” ‘The libretto of this opera, which 
is based on Shakespeare’s “Measure for Measure,” 
was written in Teplitz in 1834. A sketch to a third 
youthful opera, entitled “Die hohe Braut oder 
Bianca und Giuseppe,” was written in 1836. A 
fourth early attempt at opera writing bears the title 
“Die Franzosen vor Nizza,” and still a fifth, the 
text of which was taken from one of the “Arabian 
Night” tales, is entitled “Mannerlist grésser als 
Frauenlist, oder die gliickliche Baren Famille” 
(“Man's Guile Greater than Woman's, or the Hap- 
py Family of Bears”). As the sixth and final of 
Wagner's youthful efforts in this direction is a 
sketch of a five act opera entitled “Frederick I,” 
which now will be published for the first time. 
These early attempts by Wagner in the field in 
which he was later to accomplish such striking re- 
forms, testify to his industry and self criticism, for 
here we have no less than six serious attempts at 
writing operas before “Rienzi.” 
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Paris, December 13, I9t2. 

Among the interesting events that are cast for 
the future is a series of quartet concerts, to be 
given by the Capet Quartet, one of thé oldest and 
best known Paris chamber music organizations, 
which during the month of February will play six 
times, beginning at © o'clock in the evening, the 
programs to consist of the seventeen quartets of 
Beethoven. The performances are to take place at 
the Salle Pleyel, in which music has been heard 
now for a century, and it is interesting to note the 
prices, which run from $14 down to $3.60, and the 
seats which are 60 cents a piece at the lowest price 
are as well adapted to hear the music as the highest 
priced seats. For $3.60 one, therefore, can hear the 
seventeen quartets of Beethoven played by an or- 
ganization that rehearses with the greatest atten- 
tion to detail and with the sincere desire to accom- 
plish the best results 

There are sixteen Beethoven quartets: Opus 18. 
one to six; opus 59, one to three; then opus 79 and 
opus 127, 130, 131, 


ae’, 


opus 95, and finally the giants 
132, and 135—making the sixteen; but Beethoven 
arranged the C minor piano trio as a quartet, hence 
the seventeen. 

Violin School. 

An old publishing house in Paris has issued a 
collection of violin studies of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, written by composers that are 
nearly lost in the records, although in special pub- 
lications their names may still be found. Sonatas 
and other works by the following French writers 
may interest violin students. Among this list is 
also a set of foreigners who resided here and gave 
lessons at the conservatory or privately. One re- 


members Rebel and the two Auberts. The list is 


as follows: Louis Aubert, A. d'Auvergne, Pagin, 
Christian Festing, Gio. Battista) Som’s, John 


Humphries, Jacques Aubert, Ant. Vivaldi, J. B. 
Senallié, L’Abbé le fils, Branche, Carlo Tessarini, 
Le Blanc, Francois Duval, J. Pierre Guignon, Fr. 
Francceur le Cadet, Denis, Jean F. Rebel, Franceeur, 
Dall’ Abaco, Jean 
Francois d’Andrieu, Diogenio Bigaglia, Mondon- 
F. d’Andrieu (two 


Francois Bouvard, Evaristo 
ville le jeune, Senallié le fils, ] 
violins), J. B. Reeillet, Joseph Marchand. There 
also are a book of Corelli's and six fugues for the 
violin by Wenzel Pichel, a Bohemian. These pub- 
lications show to an extent how violin study is pur 
sued here. Naturally the National Conservatory’s 
influence is felt in this direction, for there is a very 
large violin class in all its sections, all over France. 


Gerhardt Sings. 
As soloist of the 
Gerhardt sang the songs of the following program 


Fourth Philharmonic, Elena 
on December 10; I reproduce the program exactly 
as it was printed: 

CINQUIEME SEANCE, 

Mardi 10 Décembre 1912 


ELENA GERHARDT 


HerMAN, Lerranc, Dressexn, Descuamps, GILLet 
Der Warderer an den Mond 
Die Unterscheidung .. | , 
° ; : , » Schubert 
Gretchen am Spimnrad . { 


Der Musensohn 
Helena Gerhardt. 


BY THE EDITOR #—= 


Sérénade pour Flite, Violon, Alto Beethoven 
Deschamps, Herman, Lefranc. 

Sapphische Ode 
Blinde Kuh 

An eine Aeolsharfe 
O hebliche Wangen 

Helena Gerhardt 
Alto, Violoncelle. .Mozart 


a Sire wiacteaid hsbk Brahms 


Quatuor pour Hauthois, Violon, 


Allegro— Andante— Rondo 
Gillet, Herman, befranc, Dressen 
Auf einer Wanderung ' ; 
Begegnung : “- { ae ee Hugo Wolt 
Magen alle bosen Zungen 
Meinem Kinde . ln yack wsns R. Strauss 


Cacihe 
Helena Gerhardt 


Au Piano d’accompagnement Mlic. Paula Hegnet 


The error of the brace puts “Mégen alle Bosen 
Zungen” in the Strauss group; it is, of course,.a 
Wolf song. 

As encores, Mademoiselle Gerhardt repeated the 
“Sapphic Ode,” and sang, at the conclusion, Schu 
mann’s “Ich Grolle Nicht,” Strauss’ “Traum durch 
die Dammerung,” and Brahms’ “Der Schmied.” 

It will strike many of our readers that this Paris 
Philharmonic concert had German composers only. 
he eciecticism of the Paris musical world seems 
unprecedented, particularly in view of the great 
number of French composers. And then when we 
reflect upon the charge of Chauvinism made again t 
these people, and find constant evidences of a cos 
mopolitan spirit broader than any, we must finally 
conclude that the French are frequently misunder 
stood and misjudged. 
the fifth concert of the 


I find four composers on the 


lor instance, at the next 
Philharmonic series 
Beethoven, Bach, 


program, and who are they? 


Schumann and Brahms. And these experiences 


are ceaseless. The case of the seventeen Beetho- 
ven quartets to be played in February, mentioned 
above, is another instance of the freedom of opin 
ion and the wide open free trade in musical thought 
I doubt if there is 


another community, having its own national con 


and the absence of prejudice. 


structive music, based upon a musical development 
and tradition of its own, that gives such welcome 
and receives with such hospitality the music of other 
This spirit is not limited to 


nations as Paris does 


music: it is exhibited in all directions of art and 


of literature and naturally of science; in short, the 
city is the embodiment of the cosmopolitan intel 


lect. 
The Singing. 


Mademoiselle Gerhardt is one of the imposing 
figures in the present era of concert singing, and 
she demonstrates her splendid capacity and the 
dimension and outline of her vocal scope with this 
Whether in the 
classical Schubert, the austere and severe Brahms 
Mademoiselle 


Gerhardt proved her comprehensive grasp and her 


eclectic German lieder program 
or the romantic Wolf and trauss, 


decisive control of the lieder recital. 
The secret of the breath command has been suc- 
Gerhardt, and 


cessfully solved by \Mademoiselle 


when she sings mezza voce, the resulting tone man 
agement is as perfectly maintained as in the broad- 
est and most extended double forte phrases. Put 


after all, voice, limited voice, or even no voice, the 


lied means interpretation. The artistic soul is ex- 
hibited in what is told through the song, for a 
message must be delivered; that is the object. 
lexts are allied to music because the temptation 
to tell the story was irresistible to the composer; 
the reproductive artist therefore fails, even if the 
vocal delivery is acceptable, unless he or she formu- 
lates a plan and explains it as the lied is laid bare; 
that’s the interpretation. It may differ with what 
the composer proposed; it may follow a new line 
of thought, but it finally must be an interpretation 

Mademoiselle Gerhardt is a protagonist in the 
generation of modern troubadours, as the lieder 
singer can be designated. She never loses sight of 
the design of the song, of the definite character that 
distinguishes it and the type to which it belongs 
Thus the “Sapphic Ode” was interpreted with the 
profound dignity of its distant meaning, as was the 
“Aeolsharfe,”” whereas the more intimate and per- 


Wolf and 


colored to meet their intentions, 


sonal texts of Strauss were carefully 


Mademoiselle Gerhardt’s voice, after the Schu- 


rich glow, and 


~ 


bert numbers, warmed up into a 
with the temperamental fire that she infuses into 
them, the more passionate songs became conspicu- 
ous expressions of the advanced lieder delivery, 
even elaborately rounded off with an exquisite finish 
‘rom the point of view of tone production it was 
a delight to hear a 


singer venture through such 


groups of songs and sing every note, no matter 


what the dynamics were, in perfect pitch; there 
was not a scintillation of deviation 
Paula 


companiments and gave 


Hegner, now Mrs. Jaffé, played the a 
satisfaction to her princi 


pal as well as to the audience 


Syllogistic. 


There are three propositions in a syllogism: the 
first two are the premises and the last one is the 
conclusion. If the svllogism were applied to the 
two operas of Damrosch that were withdrawn after 
production, that is, “The Scarlet Letter” and “The 
Dove of Peace would it logically mean that the 


third opera, which is to be produced, “Cyrano de 


Bergerac,” is to meet the same fate as the othe 
two” Thi 


hat the 


might follow if it were not for the fact 


t svilogism is considered old fashioned, and 
the application of the old logical system is about 
abandoned under the new scientific rules. We are 
not arguing much at present either with analozy or 
therefore Mr. Damrosch’s 
still has 


syllogistically, by discarding the 


with syllogism, and 


“Cyrano de Bergerac” a chance, that 1 
syllogism 


When operas fail, the musical composer fre- 
quently, and in most cases, has the happy habit of 
attributing the failure to the literary composer, the 
usually the one 


With the 


librettist was literally 


man who ts known as the librettist: 


ho is more liberal and more libelled. 


Letter” the 


‘A 
“N\carlet poor 
condemned by many for his lack of literature. and 
with the “Dove of Peace” a pigeon hearted effort 
was made to put it all on the librettist, and some 
people even went so far as to say that Damrosch 

funny Phis 


music was too expression can be 


taken in two senses, and I assume that it was meant 
in that sense in which this paper would be apt to 
consider Damroscli’s 


compositions; yet, not this 
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paper only, but judging from what has been print- 
ed about his latest opera, very nearly all the papers 
that discussed it. 

[he question as to “Cyrano de Bergerac” is only 
influenced by the consideration of the historical fact 
that a third attempt is usually a successful one, al- 
though with Napoleon Bonaparte the second at- 
tempt was successful for good, the first attempt 
was the Island of Elba, and the second attempt 
was the Island of St. Helena, and with the second 
attempt he was successful. 

Now with Damrosch, a third attempt, and a 
grand attempt at that, will probably bring about 
the much longed for, happy transition from the 
light and fantastic form, with its failures, to the 
erious and dramatic form, with its successes. This 
time, also, in case of an accident, in the case of- 
well, don’t let us say failure, but disappointment 
in case of disappointment it will be very difficult to 
unload on the librettist; the librettist this time is 
a critic himself, and must have by this time fully 

rasped and controlled the subject of a libretto, 
vith sufficient assurance that he is safe, even with 
the doubts that have been cast upon the possibilities 
through the fiasco of the “Dove of Peace,” who 
failed to feather her nest 

We must also remember that in the case of “Cy- 
rano” the subject has the advantage of a well 
known plot or design, with which the intelligent 
public has become familiar through the perform- 
ance of the drama in America under some of the 
best auspices that we have known on the stage in 
recent years. Under the laws of intellectual moral- 
ity, which still are believed to exist in some circles, 
or let us say the morality of the intellect, the com- 
position, that is, the literary composition from 
which this opera and its libretto are constructed, is 
supposed to be the property of a Frenchman named 
Rostand, and this very Rostand has publicly de- 
clared that he never would permit his subject to 
become the basis of an opera, and that under no 
manipulations of literary skill could the subject be 
amply and properly trained into an opera. I should 
imagine that he is somewhat of a judge of the char- 
acter of his material, and that is his decision. He 
also considers “Cyrano de Bergerac” his own prop- 
erty, his vested right, and that no one can take it 
from him, whether copyrighted or not copyrizhted, 
and that the appropriation of his mental work, with- 
out any consideration for, or from him, justifies a 
similar course everywhere and lays the foundation 
for literary piracy. 

Under the legal status, which requires copyright 
power, his work can be taken by any one, in any 
country in which he did not copyright it, and made 
the subject of any kind of transfer, or transmuta 
tion, into opera or anything else, pantomime or 
cinematograph ; but then, that is a question of legal 
tatus, and not moral status. 

Should the unhappy, or unfortunate, event trans- 
pire, or, as some of the old English writers would 
call it, perspire, and the opera of “Cyrano de Ber 
verac,” instead of becoming a howling success 
hould become a breathless failure, by reflex action 

it would be a source of injury to Rostand, be 
cause if, as is highly probable, the cause of the 
failure will not be attributed to the librettist, and 
if, as is also conjectural, the music of Mr. Dam 
rosch will be considered effective, and yet the opera 
not effective, the blame for the failure would rest 
upon the shoulders of the creator of the work; and 
though he would be receiving no benefits in case 
of its success, he would receive the blame in case 
f its failure, although it was handled without his 
permission, and he would have received no benefits 
if hundreds of thousands of dollars of profit would 


have floated from it through its success. 
Moral Force. 


While this is not a discourse on morality, it is, 


however, an incidental reference to certain moral 
influences, that might have sustained us in our re- 


fusing to confiscate the mental property of a gentle- 
man who is powerless to protect it, because of legal 
conditions, even although these legal conditions 
have also been questioned; a good many people do 
not believe in the regularity of the present copy- 
right law. 

The appropriation of the subject has had the 
support of our leading operatic institution, the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, and but for the agree- 
ment of the opera company to accept, even in ad- 
vance of any investigation as to merit, this pro- 
posed opera, it is doubtful if it could possibly ever 
secure a hearing, especially now after the with- 
drawal of the “Dove of Peace,” whose music float- 
ed from the same pen that is responsible for the 
music which we are to hear under the title of “Cy- 
rano de Bergerac.” 

With the support of the wealth, and the intelli- 
gence, and the morals and ethics of the establish- 
ment known as the Metropolitan Opera Company 
of New York, there is no danger whatever of sus- 
pecting that it is anywhere urged on any kind of 
a moral basis that the appropriation of a French- 
man’s renowned drama, for the basis of an operatic 
venture, is more than a mere friendly test of pos- 
sibilities ; it is intended presumably as an exchange 
of courtesies, which becomes distinguished through 
the amalgamation of distinguished titles, such, for 
instance, as the Metropolitan Opera Company com- 
bined with the director of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra; furthermore combined with the critic 
of the New York Sun, and all of these combined 
with Mr. Rostand, the protesting owner of the suc- 
cessful drama known as “Cyrano de Bergerac”; 
under modern conditions, how could any more dis- 
tinguished collaboration be grouped, and it may 
justify any course; the mere grouping of these 
titles may eliminate at once all questions referring 
to motives based upon morality; the moral stand- 
ard is unassailable, although Rostand has already 
protested that he does not belong to it. But then, 
what does that matter? As long as the work is 
taken without asking him, why, his protest merely 
comes as a feeble echo. It does not make any par- 
ticular difference if he is to be made the victim 
of an apprehensive failure, and this apprehension 
is merely due to that illogical syllogism that, be- 
cause the two previous operas did not succeed, this 
one will succeed, Even the old fogy German is 
still in the habit of saying “Aller guten Dinge sind 
drei.” but then, this would mean that the other two 
operas were good, too. Hence we cannot apply the 
German proverb, we can only reply by saying “Al- 
ler guten Dinge sind drei, wenn alle drei gut sind.” 

But the success of “Cyrano” will wipe away all 
stains, if there are any, coming from defunct op- 
eras. Some of the greatest composers in the cate- 
gory of musical dictionaries have had failures re- 
corded against themselves, and yet their revenue 
was not seriously endangered, even when they had 
less gifted librettists than the one who has identi- 
fied his name with “Cyrano.” 


Chmurzinski. 


No one will doubt the attraction of the name 
of Chmurzinski for practical opera purposes, and 
it is, in fact, the name of an opera singer from 
Thorn, in West Prussia, a town distinguished by 
a visit made one hundred years ago by Napoleon 
on his advance upon and return from Russia, and 
recently, last vear, by a visit of our correspondent 
at Posen, Semmy Karpeles. 

This Signor Chmurzinski was at the bar of the 
Court at Coblenz on the Rhine a few days ago as 
a “foreign bishop,” having been arrested at the 
Monastery Ebernach, near Kochem (not Cho- 
chem), where he had been living as a “foreign 
bishop” and had read mass several times. It was 
ascertained upon investigation that he had served a 
term of imprisonment at Wittlich for embezzlement 
as bank clerk, and had, on being released, gone di- 
rectly to the monastery, personifying the role of 


bishop, and on entry had deposited 120 marks as 
part payment of board and lodging. This deposit 
saved him from a sentence, for having paid, no 
charge of fraud or vagrancy could be brought 
against him and his personification as a divine with- 
in divine precincts could not be discussed by a civil 
tribunal. On his departure from the monastery he 
stated that he was not a bishop at all. Nevertheless 
he was captured by a pawn of a policeman and his 
career for the time being was checked. He did not 
explain how or where he got the habiliments and 
insignia of a bishop with which he had made his 
appearance at the monastic establishment. The 
court proceedings give no clue as to opera houses 
in which he had appeared, although it was stated 
that he had been occupied as an opera singer. It 
may be possible that Semmy Karpeles, from whose 
territory this sympathetically named Chmurzinski 
is traced, may be able to give us later advices. 
BLUMENBERG. 
a 


Nor long ago, the first performance of Franz 
Liszt’s “Trauer Ode,” as they call it in German, 
took place in Weimar, the manuscript being in the 
Liszt Museum there. It was played at the third 
subscription concert of the Court Theater and made 
a very profound impression. Of course, it is in 
manuscript, and the following is written on the 
original by Liszt: “In case there is any music per- 
formed at my funeral, I beg that this composition, 
or an earlier work of mine, called ‘Les Morts,’ 
should be performed. If my destiny will give me 
a few more years in this world, I will add to it a 
requiem.” The composition has Hungarian mo- 
tives of folk songs. It is due to the interest taken 
in these manuscripts at the Liszt Museum by Peter 
Raabe, the conductor of the subscription concerts, 
that this long lost work was recovered. It had been 
what the Germans call ‘‘verschollen.” 


Max Smirn reminds the musical world that 
regarding opera in English, the Metropolitan Opera 
House had its say in a statement issued March 22, 
1910, which read: “The management adheres to 
the time honored traditions of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company of internationalism in art, which 
is rightly insisted on by the public, and which has 
made the house what it is, the foremost operatic 
institution in existence. It has no prejudice in 
favor or against any school or any nationality of 
art or artists, except to the extent that it feels called 
upon to extend special consideration to American 
composers and American artists.” That special 
consideration cost the Metropolitan executives 
$10,000 last year in a certain ill fated competitive 
enterprise. 


A First performance of Richard Strauss’ 
“Ariadne auf Naxos” at Zurich, Switzerland, even 
after much rehearsing and careful attention and a 
very satisfactory production so far as principals, 
ensemble, etc., went, did not impress the public 
favorably ; they even made a demonstration, show- 
ing irritation and restlessness. This, following the 
hostility shown toward the same opera at Cologne 
recently, does not promise a great future for 
Strauss’ latest. Gradually his operas appear to be 
disappearing from the stage, althouch he seemed 
to be a futurist. 


a 


a 


“Ninety-nine per cent. of the music teachers 
in the United States are totally incompetent to 
teach music.”—Statement of Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch in the New York Times of 
September 3, rg11. 

“What instrument does Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch teach—or does he teach sing- 
ing—and where are his pupils?”—Question pro- 
pounded by The Musical Courier, September 
13, I91I. 
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“The Progress of American Music.” 


On another page of this issue of THe Musicar 
Courter will be found a new department, called 
“The Progress of American Music.” By Ameri- 
can music is meant, in the sense in which we use 
it, music composed by persons born in America, for 
there is nothing distinctively “American” as yet he 
ing expressed in tone, except possibly faithful un- 
harmonized transcription of Indian melodies. Even 
negro tunes are, strictly speaking, African. 

“The Progress of American Music” will be a 
tabulation, as complete as possible, of the perform- 
ances of music written by born in 
America, that is, 
gard Canadians as English, Cubans as Spanish, and 


South Americans, Philippine dwellers, and Sand- 


composers 


in the United States, for we re- 


wich Islanders as outside of the confines which our 
purpose covers at present. 

We shall print a page or less or more each 
week, or every two weeks, according to the amount 
of material on hand, illustrative of American com 
posers and compositions and how they are pro 


gressing all over the world, as far as we can reach 


We request the native American composers to 
send us the programs whenever their works are 
played or sung. Also managers, clubs, musicians 
of all stations, amateurs, etc., are invited to con- 
tribute any programs in which they run across per- 
formances of compositions. by persons born im 

merica. Of course, we refer to high class music 
mly and not to popular songs and dance melodies. 
here will be no charge of any kind for the publica- 
tion of items sent to our “Progress of American 
Music” department. 

The aim of THE Musicat Courter always has 
heen toward the building up of American music, 
and it is appropriate, therefore, to centralize our 
endeavor at this time by making a veritable record 
of the actual performances of products from the 
pens of American born composers. 

\ll programs and communications relative to this 
subject must be addressed “American Composition 
editor,” 


or any of the foreign or domestic branch offices of 


and may be sent to the New York offices 


Tne Musicat Courier 





WHAT NEW YORK HEARD. 


Each January the music critic of the New York 
Sun goes to the trouble of compiling a list of the 
notable musical novelties and revivals heard in our 
city during the vear previous. Last Sunday brought 
the record for 1912, and a glance at the attached 
table shows that it was an interesting, but not a 
particularly brilliant twelvemonth in our local tonal 
history: 

January 3. —Wolf-Ferrari’s “Ie Donne Curiose,” 
produced at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
cantata “Le Bergere 


January &—-Rameau’s 


Fidéle,” given at an Arthur Whiting concert in 
Rumford Hall. 

January 8--A “Sonata a Tre” of Friedemann 
Bach, played by the Flonzaley Quartet at the Car 
negie Lyceum. 

January 9.— Pietro Floridia’s D minor symphony, 
given by the Volpe Orchestra 
David 
quartet, plaved by Kneisel’s Quartet at the Hotel 
Astor. 

January 20. 
at the Metropolitan. 


Beethoven's “Jena” symphony, pro- 


January 16. Stanley Smith's E minor 


Leo Blech’s ‘“Versiegelt,” produced 


January 21. 
duced by the Philharmonic. 


February 2.—George Chadwick's “Symphonic 
Suite,” produced at a symphony concert in the Cen 
tury Theater. 

February 4. 


Stahlberg, produced by the Philharmonic. 


Two symphonic sketches by Fritz 


l'rederick Boyle’s D 


February 8.—George 
minor piano concerto, produced at a Philharmonx 
concert, Ernest Hutchison, soloist 

February 11.—Sgambati’s piano concerto, played 
by Ernesto Consolo at a symphony concert 
Mary 
Townsend, played by Russian Symphony Orchestra. 
Debussy’s “Martyrdom of Saint 


February 11.—Serenade by Lawrence 

February 12. 
Sebastian,” sung by MacDowell Chorus, 

February 20.—Massenet’s 
duced at the Metropolitan by the Philadelphia-Chi 
cago company. 

March 3. 
by Madame Jomelli at a symphony concert 

March 5.—Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” produced at the Metropolitan by the Phila 


“Cendrillon,” pro- 


Saint-Saéns’ “Hymn to Pallas,” sung 


delphia-Chicago company. 
March 14.—Horatio Parker's 
“Mona,” produced at the Metropolitan. 


prize opetTa 


March 25.—Brahms’ “Song of Triumph,” sung 
for the first time here. 


April 14.—Monteverde’s “Orfeo,” given as Eng- 


lish cantata at a Sunday night concert at Metro 
politan. 
\pril 16 
\fason’s G minor sonata for piano and violin. 
November 8.—Maurice Ravel’s suite “Ma Mere 
l'Oye,” produced at a symphony concert in Aeolian 


Hall. 


November 10 


First performance of Daniel Grego ) 


Erich Korngold’s E major piano 
sonata, produced by Rudolf Ganz. 

November 12.—-William Becker's piano concerto 
produced at his own concert in Aeolian Hall 
Philharmonic Wen 


Alexander Rit 


November 14. produces 
gartner’s “Merry Overture” and 
ter’s “Olaf’s Wedding Dance.” 
November 17.—Henry Hadley’s overture, “In 
Bohemia,” produced by the Philharmonic. 
November 21.—Bruckner’s sixth symphony, pr 
duced by the Philharmonic. 
November 23.—Revival of “The Magic Flute” at 
the Metropolitan. 
December 9.—Perilhon’s “Divertissement,”” pr 
duced by the Barrére Ensemble 
December 11.—John A. Carpenter's violin sonata, 
produced at the Schola Cantorum novelty concert. 
December 14.—John Powell's violin concerto, 
produced by Efrem Zimbalist 
“Rondes de Pri 


played at a symphony concert 


December 15.—Debussy’s 
temps,” 
December 27.—Revival of “Les Huguenots” 
the Opera. 
—— 

Some letters of Goethe that have recently been 
published contain interesting references to Mozart 
In these the poet shows great sympathy and a thor 
ough understanding of the great musician's mission 
and bemoans the fact that there was no second 


Mozart to set to music his “Faust.” Goethe also 
in one of these letters declares his intention of writ 


“The Magi 


It is not generally known that Mozart 


ing a continuation to the text of 

Flute.” 

wrote a cello concerto, of which the manuscript was 

lost. The sketch of this concerto has been found 

in the effects of the late Charles Malherbe, who 
was a collector of interesting autographs. 

OEY HIRE 

\ STRIKINGLY 

is the holiday number of The Pacific Coast Musical 

I9t2. Alfred Metzger. 

| 


the energetic editor of this bright weekly musical 


ornate and interesting publication 
Review of December 21, 


journal, is to be commended for his zeal and enter 
prise in bringing out so comprehensive and enlight 
ening a special edition devoted to the musical in 
terests of the great Pacific Coast, where the possi- 
bilities of artistic development transcend the pres- 


ent day estimate. The holiday number of The Pa 


cific Coast Musical Review is dressed in a tasteful 


lithographed cover, and a perusal of the thirty-six 


page profusely illustrated and well edited paper 
suffices to convince the reader that editor Metzger 
is thoroughly acquainted with his particular field 
of endeavor, and THe Musicat Courter takes this 
opportunity to extend to him its congratulations 
and compliments for his splendid demonstration ot 
activity and dauntless courage in bringing his in 
stitution up to its present solid state of prosperity 
and effectiveness. 


ALBERT SPALDING WRITES. 


We are in receipt of the attached courteous and 


interesting letter from Albert Spalding, the splen 


did American violinist ; 
To The Musical Courier 
several interviews with 


Ysaye on the subject the fees charged for the productio 


My attention has been called to 


ot the Elgar concerto, and I can thoroughly appreciate 
Mr. Ysaye’s unwillingness to pay a fee for producing any 
work—he is such a great artist and his reputation is so 
hirmly established that he is quite justified in refusing to 
pay a tee to a publisher for producing a new work; on 
the contrary, it would be a great advertisement for any 
new work to have Ysaye as its interpreter 

But in 


justice to the composer and the publisher of the 


Elgar concerto, | wish to state the exact facts in reference 
to the fees charged for producing this work in America 
so as to correct an erroneous opinion which exists in the 
When | was in London in the season of 
i9tt I heard the Elgar 


in it which 


minds of many 


beauties 


concerto played and saw 
inspired me to learn the piece, but before 
doing so I went to the publishers to inquire if there were 
any restrictions for its production, that it was possible | 
might have an opportunity of playing it with some orches 
tra in America. They stated that they would be very glad 
to have me produce it with any one of the leading orches 
tras in America; that as the parts were all in manuscript 
they charged a fee of seven guineas ($36.75) for a singk 
performance, or ten guineas ($55) for a pair of concerts 

| then communicated with Mr. Wessels, the manager of 
the Chicago Orchestra, and suggested that this concerto 
should be played with them, as I had already been engaged 
to play with their orchestra in December of that year, and 
stated to them the terms for the production. Mr. Wessels 
replied to me that he thought that they would be very glad 
Stock 
irrival in New York and if they 


publishers they would be very 


to produce the concerto in Chicago, and that Mr 
would see me upon my 
could arrange with the 
willing to pay the ten guineas for the performance in 
Chicago, and this was the amount they paid for the first 
performances in Chicago—and it was paid by the Chicago 
Orchestra and not by me. On the contrary, | received my 
regular fee from the Chicago Orchestra which they had 
ontracted with my manager to pay 

They afterward decided to make a tour to New York 
Boston and Philadelphia, and thought it would be a nov 
elty to produce this concerto in each of these three cities 
What arrangement Mr 


for the production in these cities is a matter with 


Wessels made with the publishers 
which | 
am not familiar, but whatever arrangement was made was 
made direct by him, and not by me; so that the inference 
given that I paid a large fee for the first production of the 
Elgar concerto in America is untrue, and in tice to my 
self and to the composer and the publishers ! think tl 
statement should be made clear 

Wessel the mana 


of the Chicago Orchestra, and by the manager of 


This fact can be verified by F. J 


yovel 
& Co., in New York 
It was a great satisfaction to me to have produced t 
“lgar concerto in America, for I consider it a very great 
work, and I agree with Ysaye that it is one of the great 
est concertos that has ever been written, p le tl 


greatest since the Brahm 


ALBERT Al 
mentioned by Mr 


published in The Musicatr 


While the Ysaye 


Spalding 


interview 
were not 


Courter and we do not remember to have seen 


them in anv other publication, we appreciate the 


tacit compliment implied by Mr Spalding’s letter 


for he was aware that we would publish it and 
] 


knew that every one who is under the “erronec 


pinion” or any other kind of musical opinion rea 


bound to see the Spalding « 


this paper and 1 f 
planation 
As a matter of 


fact, and judging solely from th« 


contents of the foregoing letter. we do not under 


stand why the publishers should care from whom 
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they received the royalty demanded, so long as they 
got it. It seems clear that they asked Mr. Spald- 
ing to pay some money, and Mr. Spalding, justi- 
fiably feeling such a course incompatible with his 
artistic 
person, the manager of an orchestra which was to 


dignity, forwarded the request to a third 
share in the distinction of being party to the 
premiere of a work certain to arouse curiosity and 
discussion. The manager sent the money asked for 
by the publishers, And the publishers received that 
money. Q. E. D. 

Mr. Spalding is right in making public his part 
in the ‘transaction and demonstrating that he does 
versonally believe in the method practised by 
If he had believed in it, he 


not j 
the Elgar publishers 
would have paid the money. 

With all due respect to Mr. Spalding’s estimate 
of the artistic value of Elgar’s concerto, we do not 
share in his view, but we are open to publishing 
his opinion or that of any other musician of stand- 
ing who feels that the work in question needs en- 
dorsement. Mr. Spalding, an accomplished musi- 
cian, has a right to express himself, and should 
be listened to with respect. The circumstance that 
he played the Elgar concerto shows that he con- 
siders it good music. His performance of it as re- 
membered was exceptionally fine. 

But Tue Musicat Courter cannot hold with 
Mr. Spalding or with Mr, Ysaye (if said it) 
that the Elgar concerto is “one of the greatest con- 
certos that has ever been written, possibly the great- 
est since Brahms.” We regard the violin concertos 
by Aulin, Daleroze, Moszkowski, 
Richard Strauss, Hubay and Conus, to 


Glazounow, 
Sinding, 
mention only a few of the modern output, as more 
melodious, more spontaneous, and more idiomatic 
for the instrument than the one by Sir Edward El- 
gar. 
Furthermore, 
played the Elgar concerto during his present Ameri- 
although there are orchestras which 


we observe that Ysaye has not 


can tour, 
doubtless would be glad to pay the publisher's 
royalty for it were Ysaye to say the word. 

Tran JAcoues Rousskau composed a delightful 
opera comique, “Le Devin du Village,” conceived 
in a vein that was soon to be imitated ‘by Gretry, 
Boieldieu, Nicolo and Auber. His idea of music 
was simplicity, clarity, and melodic unity. The 
book and the music of “Le Devin du Village” were 
written in an incredibly short time, and immediate- 
ly attracted the attention of the court. The King 

France had it performed twice in ¢ ctober, 1752, 
and Madame de Pompadour herself interpreted the 
part of Colette at a performance given at the Palace. 
It was soon given publicly in Paris, and held the 
boards uninterruptedly for sixty years. The charm- 
ing music became so popular that “the King in his 
and “the children in the streets’ hummed 
We find that it was frequent'y 
given in the nineteenth century and listened to w.th 


palace” 


the simple melodies 


delight, and we notice it on the repertory of the Paris 
Opera Comique at a matinee in December, 1912, 
followed by the modern “Tosca.” <A note in the 
London Atheneum states that in honor of the re- 
cent 200th| anniversary of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
vg 


ora Etlinger revived successfully “Le Devin du 


Village’ at the Court Theater in London. Gustave 
Ferrari conducted and “the dances in the attractive 
costumes of the period were beautifully done by 
Miss Etlinger’s pupils.” 

Scinietns 
“JucenD SymMpuony” (“Symphony of Youth”) 
is the title of the unfinished Schumann symphony 
referred to in last week’s MusicaL Courter as hav- 
ing been performed recently in Zwickau, the com- 
poser’s birthplace. The work dates from 1832, but 
since 1833 no trace of it could be found after its 
production in Leipsic in the Gewandhaus. Not 
long ago, however, the manuscript turned up in the 
Interlaken, 


possession of Marie Schumann in 


Schumann added a second and third movement, but 


the manuscript of this addition has not yet been 
discovered, although it was at one time known to 
exist. 
a Sane 

Our recent editorial, issue of December 25, 1912 
giving an account of the old English song of 1240, 
“Sumer is i-cumen in,” has roused interest in this 
musical relic of bygone days. Messrs. Breitkopf & 
Hartel have sent us the song arranged for female 


Sumer is icumen in 
£Burde sing cuccu. 
GrowetB sed 

Gnd fifometf med 

Gnd springefh fhe wre nu. 
Sing cuceu 

Gwe bfetet§ after fomb 
LBoutB affer cafve cu. 
Buffuc sterteth 

Buche verfeth 

(Murie sing cuccu 
Cuccu cuccu 

Wef singes thu cuccu 
Me swift fu naver nu. 
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and edited by the eminent 
English musical scholar and composer, Granville 
Bantock. 
poem in the black letter of the period, and the fac- 
simile of the original MS. of the music were photo- 
graphed by Tur Mustcat Courter, 


and two bass voices, 


The accompanying reproduction of the 


a 

THAT miniature opera war which seems to be 
raging in Chicago between Andreas Dippel and 
some of his singers over the question of role al- 
lotments, etc., must not be taken too seriously. 
Such differences are bound to take place at opera 
houses from time to time, but their extent and im- 
portance usually are grossly exaggerated by those 
daily papers who see in mattere of that kind piquant 
“news” for a much pestered public. As a matter 
of fact, 
presario and his singers concern no one but the par- 


opera house quarrels between the im- 


ties engaged, and always seem to be settled satis- 
factorily by them without outside advice or inter- 
ference. 
re os 

ATHtetics and music do not appear to be worlds 
apart. Wager Swayne, the Paris piano pedagogue, 
used to be champion intercollegiate sprinter; Paul 
Bourillon, former tenor of the Boston Opera, he'd 
undisputed sway in Europe a dozen years ago as 
the leading bicycle racer, and, latest of all, Sammy 
Strang, at one time a famous player on the New 
York baseball team, but now a Seagle and de 
Reszke pupil in Paris, has prospects of a fine vocal 


career. 


a 
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Ir the English suffragettes must throw bricks, 
why not send them tickets for some of the many 
poor concerts given in London? 


ORCHESTRAL ODDS AND ENDS. 


From January 6 to 11 the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra will be on tour, appearing in 
Buffalo, Rochester, Auburn, Gloversville, Elmira, 
and Scranton, this being the third tour of several 
that are arranged for the organization this season. 
In November the Philharmonic made a New Eng- 
land tour, which was followed by concerts in Balti- 
more, Washington, and Richmond. The orchestra 
will appear again in those Southern cities January 
20, 21 and 22, with Madame Schumann-Heink as 
Marie Rappold, of the Metropolitan Op- 
era, will be soloist of the present New York-Penn- 
sylvania tour. The Philharmonic concerts in Car- 
negie Hall, Thursday evening and Friday after- 
noon, January 16 and 17, will mark the first Ameri- 
can appearances of the well known Stuttgart pian- 
ist, Max Pauer. 

This week's program of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra (Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor), Friday 
afternoon, January 3, and Saturday evening, Janu- 
ary 4, included: Weber’s “Euryanthe” overture, 
Gernsheim’s symphonic poem, “Zu einem Drama,” 
Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor piano concerto (played 
by Josef Lhevinne) and Beethoven's fifth sym- 
phony. ; 

Numbering 1,009 and 1,010 in its Chicago series, 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra gave two inter- 
esting popular concerts on Friday afternoon, De- 
cember 27, and Saturday evening, December 28. 
The soloist was Bruno Steindel, cellist, and the pro- 
gram embraced: Pastorale from Bach’s “Christ- 
mas Oratorio”; Schubert's fantasie, op. 103, or- 
chestrated by Felix Mottl; 


soloist. 


variations 
(for cello) by Boélmann, Ravel's “Mother Goose,” 
Jarnefelt's praeludium and berceuse, Hungarian 
Dances, Nos. 17-21, Brahms-Dvyorak, and Tschai- 
kowsky’s “1812,” 


symphonic 


The twelfth regular pair of concerts (January 
3 and 4) of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra pre- 
sented a Beethoven program, with the “Coriolanus” 
overture, and the third and eighth symphonies. 

The soloist at the fourteenth pair of concerts of 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, January 17 and 
18, will be Ernest Schelling, in Liszt's A major 


concerto. Hugo Kaun’s symphonic prologue, 
“Mary Magdelene,” is to be the novelty of the pro- 


gram. 

Cincinnati’s program for January 17-18 will be 
Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis” overture, violin con- 
certos by Bach and Saint-Saéns, a Bach “Branden- 
burg” concerto for strings, 
sorcier,” 


Dukas’ “L’Apprenti 
and Beethoven's “Leonora” overture, No. 
3. Ysaye is to be the soloist. 

A “smoker” is being given tonight, January 8, 
by the president of the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra for the conductor, Leopold Stokowski, and 
his players, 

At the third concert of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra, January 10, the chief number will 
be Schumann’s D minor S/he 

Emil Oberhoffer also gave Schumann a chance 
with the same work at the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, December 20. On the same evening, 
Xaxer Scharwenka played with the organization his 
own lovely piano concerto in B flat minor. 

Six programs arranged by Dr, Kunwald for the 
popular concerts of the Cincinnati Orchestra, which 
begin January 12, are striking examples of the bet- 
ter class of light, tuneful music. 
ballet music from Delibes, 


Strauss’ valses, 
Brahms’ Hungarian 
dances, selections from Grieg, popular marches and 
delightful intermezzi and overtures from the works 
of Offenbach, Weber, Beethoven, Berlioz and Mas- 
senet abound, and the last program of all is a Wag- 
ner fest, with Emil Heermann, violinist, as soloist. 

Ottilie Metzger, of the Hamburg Opera, has been 
specially engaged for two appearances (her only 
concerts in America) by the New York Philhar- 
monic Society, January 23 and 24. 
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A Rational National Anthem. 


It is a thousand pities that the young Baltimore 
lawyer, Francis Scott Key, had not had a wider 
acquaintance with popular songs—or perhaps a 
narrower acquaintance. As he was a lawyer he is 
not to be blamed for a lack of judgment in musical 
matters. We can only express the regret that he 
was not familiar with, or that he did not hit upon, 
a better tune when the sight of his beloved flag 
still flying inspired him to patriotic poetry. If a 
rose by any other name would smell as sweet it is 
also certain that the “Star Spangled Banner” by 
any other tune would be as national. 

If Key’s rush of poetic fervor had been delayed 
until a finer and a vocal tune had come into his 
head! But, no! what could have been more in- 
appropriate than the untimely arrival of that elon- 
gated drinking song at such an eventful moment in 
the lawyer’s life. There he was penned up in a 
fort while the English gunners were blazing away 
at the Stars and Stripes. When the day dawned 
on the flag that the British marksmen had not hit, 
the Baltimore poet, in a passion of patriotic pride, 
constructed the words of the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” but metered them out to fit the tune of the 
drinking song, “To Anacreon in Heaven.” 

This tune had once been popular in England. In 
fact, it is generally considered to be an old English 
song. 

John Henry Blake has published a “History of 
the American National Anthem,” in which he prov-s, 
\na- 
creon in Heaven,” was not written by John Stafford 


to his own satisfaction, that the song, ‘To 


Smith, who was a publisher, but that the tune was 
“either Irish or French.” 

Clarence E. Le Massena, in a recent issue of 
The Spectator, maintains that the claim of Chappell 


for the Smith authorship is entirely wrong, 


as to whether ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ adequately ful 
fils the mission of a national anthem for our people. 
“Latterly, these doubts have become so numerous that 
I am bringing the subject forward, thinking that possibly 
some improvement or modification may be brought abcut 
Does ‘The 
supply our present requirements as 
If it does not, in what manner could 
Thirdly, W hat do we need 


in the way of a national anthem? 


The points which | wish to emphasize are 
Star Spangled Banner 
a national anthem? 
some change be best effected ? 


“The poem consists of four verses, each containing eight 
lines. Adverse critics complain that it is too long, that 
the meter is heavy and stilted and the sentences involved— 
in other words, that it lacks directness and simplicity 
“Now for the music, Curiously enough, while the words 
are intensely American, the music is English. The air is 
that of an old English lyric, ‘To Anacreon in Heaven.’ It 
was composed by John Stafford Smith, about the year 
1780, and was much sung at meetings of the Anacreontic 
Society, held at the Crown and Anchor, in the Strand.” 

Mr. Blackman then reverted to the impossibility of the 
average voice reaching the top note in the anthem, and 
added 
own and one which we can all sing? We never get a fair 


It is sprung on us suddenly 


“Why should not we Americans have a tune of our 


chance at that note anyhow 
and then Carusos away into space, where we cannot pos 
sibly follow it. We all mean to have a try. There are no 
cowards among us when it is a question of a stand up hght 
a long breath and pray 
hard that the man next to us will have good luck and get 


there.” 


with that note. We sit tight, take 


“Why 


Americans have a tune of our own 


There we have the thing in a nutshell: 
should not we 
and one whieh we can all sing?” 

“The Star Spangled 


Banner” can be properly 


given only by unusual voices or by instruments 
But even at its best and under the best of condi- 
tions, it is a poor thing indeed. Its inordinate com 
pass alone is sufficient to condemn it as a national 
anthem for the public to sing. 


the British 


Compare it, tor in- 


stance, with national anthem, ‘God 


Save the King.” 
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The work of both of these critics is destructive, This short compass of the English anthem 


not constructive. They assert that Smith was not 
the author, but they do not say who was the origi- 
nator of this uncouth tune. Frank Kidson informs 
us that the song was old English in origin, but was 
well known in America at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and had already “formed the 
vehicle” for several American patriotic 
“Adams and Liberty” being one of these effusions. 
We also find the Musical Times (London) of Au- 


gust, 1896, defending the claim of those who as-ert 


songs, 


that the tune is of American origin. 

Having paid our respects to the critics mentioned 
above, we proceed to state that we do not care a 
rap who originated the tune, where, when, or why. 
The sentiment which appeals to us was that ex- 
pressed by Walter Blackman, 
Thanksgiving dinner of The American Society in 
London. In the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald of November 29 last, Walter Blackman is 
reported to have said: 


chairman of the 


“If you ask a group of Americans what is the American 
national anthem, one tells you without hesitation that it is 
‘The Star Spangled Banner,’ another says ‘Hail Columbia,’ 
a third, ‘My Country, "Tis of Thee,’ while others will be 
equally divided between ‘Yankee Doodle’ and ‘Way Down 
Upon the Swanee River.’ 

“But the anthem to which I want to call your attention 
is the one always ‘The Star Spangled 
Almost since the inauguration of this society, there have 


sung, 3anner, 


been doubts expressed from time to time by its members 


places it within the range of all voices. The Eng 
lish anthem fulfills the first requirement, viz., that 
it should be singable. Now, while it is right and 
proper and altogether desirable that all the singable 
tunes of all lands should be known by everybody, 
yet it is, of course, silly to expect the world to rec 
ognize “My Country ‘tis of Thee” as the National 
Anthem of the United States simply because the 
words have been changed. Chroughout the world 
the tune of the “Star Spangled Banner” is 
National Anthem. It is 


» 1 hearer 
international gatherings, 


recog- 
nized as the American 
played by the bands at 
whether political, social, or athletic, whenever the 
representatives of the United States are to be giv.n 
musical recognition. There is no getting away from 
that fact. The ladies of the Flag Society who are 
trving to make “My Country ‘tis of Thee,” other- 
wise, “God Save the King,” the American Na.ional 
Anthem, can influence at best only the locality in 
which they live. The world has decided on the 
British tune. Now, if we Americans do not like 
the “Star Spangled Banner” tune, the only proper 
course is to get a melody that is, first, singable, and, 
second, that is of American origin. The Amer:can 
origin is not absolutely necessary, provided that the 
tune chosen is not one already recognized by the 
world as the national anthem of another nation. 
If we must steal a national anthem, then by all 


means let us lay violent hands on that beautiful 


melody Haydn gave his native Austria. That is 
the most melodious of them all. 

Oh, for a Papa Haydn in America and a d’s- 
position on the part of the American public to re- 
nounce forever that barbarous old drinking song 
with its donkey bray intervals! 

When the right song arrives at the right t'me the 
entire nation will know it and sing it; and it will 
not be necessary for Congress to tell us what the 
National Anthem is. The 
never recognized or 


King.” 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ANNOUNCE- 
MENT. 


Official announcement is made by the 


British Government has 
“God 


It is the nation that has established it. 


+ 
established Save the 


\Metropoli 
tan Opera Company of a special subscription series 
ot twelve Saturday might popular priced perform 


ances, as follows February 1, 8 15, 22; March 
ae 4 15, 22, 29; \pril 5, 12 and 19 ‘It is the in 
tention of the management,” says the circular, “to 


Same 


produce on these nights performances of the 


high standard as on the other subsecri 
of the week.” 

Cnulho Gatti-Casazza announce 
cycle of the Wagner “Ring” (four performances ) 


on Wednesday, January 209, Thursday, February 6, 





Wednesday, February 12 (Lincoln's Birthday), and 
hursday, February 20 
The casts will be as follow 
RHEINGOLD.” 
Wotan Hermann Weil 
Donner W m tiinshaw 
broh Lat rt Murphy 
ere Cari } 
Alber ( ( 
Mime Alle RK 
basolt lierbert W ‘ i 
Fafner B Ruy l 
hricka Margaret itze 
rea \ Case 
kerda | H t 
Woe Hiai¢ | ! fa oS =] 
We witicie I \ 1 
bl hilde blot < Ml tord 
WALKUERI 
Siegmund Ca | 1 
Hunding Basil R iel 
Wotan Putnam Griswold 
Sieglinde * .. Olive Fremstad 
Brunnhilde | imna Gadski 
hricka Mar ‘ Matzenaue 
Hlelmwige Lenora Sparkes 
Gerhilde Bella Alten 
Ortlind Vera Curtis 
Re WEISSE Rita | i 
Guienneds Walkiren . — ; 
Waltraut Lila R eson 
Siegrun Mattfeld 
Schwertleit Mar Duchene 
STEGERII 
exfried J I 4 
Mime ‘i iN 
Der Wanderer Put 1 & vo'd 
Alberich (itt (y 
Fafner 
Er 4 rt 
Br ‘ ( i 
Stimme des Wa gel Bella Alten 
GOkTTERDAEM Ek v 4s 
Siegfried Carl Burrian 
Gunther ‘ Willy Buers 
Hagen Carl Br 
Albericl Onto G ’ 
iru ‘ ) here I 
Cuter } I i 
Waltraute | 
Wog Le 5 ‘ 
Wel ‘ ‘ 
Flo I H 
—— Sa 
Epwarp T, Storessury, the Philadelphia finan 
cier and patron of grand opera, has instituted suit 
against Oscar Hammerstein in the United Stat 
District Court to recover $39.9060, which he clai 
he advanced to the impresario in order to help him 
complete an opera season in Philadelphia. Mr, 


Hammerstein's defense partically is that the m_ney 


was a gift. 
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[This department is designed by THE MUSICAL COURIER to be as complete a record as possible of the performances all over the world of works by composers 


born in America. 
compassing. 
actually have taken place. 
MUSICAL COURIER list. 


Loui Campbell- Tipton, Bagatelles” (piano), Dresden, 
Germany, November, 1912 

Frank van der Stucken, “Pax Triumphans” (orchestra), 
Antwerp, Belgium, November 27, 1912 
rles Wakefield Cadman, “The Moon Drops Low” (vo- 


cal), New York, November 22, 1912 
Mary Helen Brown, “If I Were King” (vocal), New York, 
November 22, 1912 
Oley Speaks, “Morning” (vocal), New York, November 

IQi2 
Ruth Helen Davis, “Lord God, Be Their Defense” (vocal) 

New York, December 8, 1912 
Ruth Helen Davis, “Der Schutzgeist” (vocal), New York, 

December 8, 1912 
Ruth Helen Davis, “Liebesnot” (vocal), New York, Ds 

ember 8, 1912 
ean Paul Kursteiner, “Naivete” 

December, 1912 
“Chant négre” (vocal), St 


York, 


(piano), New 


Louis, Mo.., 


lter Kramer, 


December, 1912 


MacDowell-Hartmann, “To a Wild Rose” (vocal), S 
Louis, Mo., December, 1912 

| Levy, “¢ oqueterie’ (vocal), St Louis, Mo., Decem 
be r, [912 

\rthur Dunham, “His Mammy’s Dream” (vocal), Milwau 
kee, Wis., December 5, 1912 


Gilbert Spross, “Will o’ the Wisp” 
Canada, December 5, 1912 

Charles W. Cadman, melody in G flat (piano), Winnipeg, 
Canada, December 9, 1912 


Charles W, Cadman, “The Pompadour Fan” (piano), Win 


(vocal), Winnipeg 


nipeg, Canada, December 9, 1972 
P. Sousa, “The King of France” (band), Winnipeg 
Canada, December 15, 1912 


lohn Powell, violin concerto, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
December 14, 1912 
Hluntington Woodman, “A Birthday Song,” New York 


Hippodrome, December 15, 1912 


H. M. Humiston, “Southern Fantasy” (orchestra), New 
York, December 15, 1912 

Harriet Ware, “Sunlight Waltz” (song), Kismet Temple, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., December 13, 1912 


(chorus for 


N. Y. De 


Dudley Buck, “Hark, the Trumpet Calleth” 
male yoices), Kismet Temple, Brooklyn 

cember 13, 1912 

On the Sea” (chorus for male voices), Kis 
met Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y., December 13, 1912 

Ethelbert Nevin, “The Rosary” (vocal), Kismet Temple, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., December 13, 1912 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Bumble Bee” (vocal), Metropoli 

tan Opera House, New York, December 15, 1912 

ge W. Chadwick, “Maiden and the Butterfly” (vocal) 


Dudley Buck, 


(sto, 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, December 15, 
1912 

Henry F,. Gilbert, “Comedy Overture on Negro Themes,” 
Chicago Auditorium, December 13, 1912 

David Stanley Smith, symphony, F minor, Chicago Audi 
torium, December 13, 1912 

George W. Chadwick, “Aphrodite” symphonic fantasie, Chi 
cago Auditorium, December 13, 1012 
ward A MacDowell, “Indian Suite,” No. 2, Chicago 


\uditorium, December 13, 1012 


Voorhis, “Dinna Ask Me” (vocal), New York, De 
I4, 1012 
Wilhiat Fisher My Ain Dear, Somebody.” New York, 
December 14, 1912 
Hiarnet Wart VMammv's Sone” (vocal), New York, De 
ember 14, 1912 
H. Neidlinget Mah Blackbird” (vocal), New York, 
December 14, 1912 
Cc. B. Hawk The Other Side o’ Jordan” (vocal), New 


1 


York, Decembet 14, 1912 
W.H. Neidlinger, “Run Away, Coon” 
' 


December 14, 1912 
}. H. Rogers \t Parting’ (vocal), New York, December 


(vocal), New York, 


16, 1912 
Kernochat We Two Together” (vocal), New York 
December 16, 1912 


\ Moonlight Song” (vocal), New York 


W. Cadman, 


December 16, 1912 
H. Woodman, 


December 16, 19T2 


(voeal), New York, 


Ashes of Roses’ 
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R. H. Woodman, “An Open Secret” (vocal), New York, 
December 16, 1912. 

C. W. Coombs, “Her Rose” (vocal), New York, Decem- 
ber 16, 1912. 

S. Homer, “Dearest” (vocal), New York, December 16, 
I9t2. 

FE. Nevin, “Chantez, la nuit sera bréve,” New York, De- 
cember 16, 1912. 

Louis Campbell Tipton, “Sonata Heroic’ (piano), Paris, 
December 2, 1912. 

Louis Campbell Tipton, “The Four Seasons of Life” (piano 
suite), Paris, December 2, 1912. 

Louis Campbell Tipton, “Beside the Winter Sea” (vocal), 
Paris, December 2, 1912. 

Louis Campbell Tipton, “Suite Pastorale” (violin), Paris, 
December 2, 1912. 

Louis Campbell Tipton, “Five Pieces for Piano,” Paris, De- 
cember 2, 1912. 

Louis Campbell Tipton, “A Spirit Flower,” Paris, Decem- 
ber 2, 1912 

Louis Campbell Tipton, “A Fool’s Soliloquy,” Paris, De- 
cember 2, 1912 

Henry Gilbert, “Comedy Overture on Negro Themes,” 
Chicago, Ill, December 13 and 14, 1912. 

David Stanley Smith, symphony in F minor, Chicago, IIL, 
December 13 and 14, 1912. 

George W. Chadwick, symphonic poem “Aphrodite,” Chi 
cago, Ill., December 13 and 14, 1912. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Indian Suite,” op. 48, Chicago, 
Ill, December 13 and 14, 1912. 

Edwin Schneider, “Unmindful of the Roses,” Fort Worth, 
Tex., Harmony Club concert, November 18, 1912. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, “The Year's at the Spring” (song), 
Hippodrome, New York, December 15, 1912. 

Will C. Macfarlane, “In Pride of May” (madrigal), Car 
negie Hall, New York, December 11, 1912. 

Sidney Homer, “The Fiddler of Dooney” (Old Irish melo- 
dies, arranged for four parts, with piano accompani- 
ment), Carnegie Hall, New York, December 11, 1912 

John Alden Carpenter, “Songs,” Carnegie Hall, New York, 
December 11, 1912. 

John Alden Carpenter, sonata for violin and piano, Carne 
gie Hall, New York, December 11, 1912. 

Blair Fairchild, “A Bible Lyric” (song and chorus), Car 
negie Hall, New York, December 11, 1912. 

Charles Louis Seeger, “Asleep” (song), Carnegie Hall, 
New York, December 11, 1912. 

Courtlandt Palmer, “Song of the 
New York, December 11, 1912. 

Louis Campbell-Tipton, “Love’s Jester” (song), Carnegie 
Hall, New York, December 11, 1912. 

Marshall Kernochan, “We Two Together” (song), Carne 
gie Hall, New York, December 11, 1912 

Will Marion Cook, “Exhortation,”’ Carnegie Hall, New 
York, December 11, 1912 

J. Rosamond Johnson, “A Negro Lullaby,” Carnegie Hall, 
New York, December 11, 1912. 

Will Marion Cook, “A Negro Lullaby,” Carnegie Hall, 
New York, December 11, 1912. 

Huntington Woodman, “An Open Secret” (song), Ameri- 

James H. Rogers, “The [wo Clocks” (choral), New York, 

Mabel C. Osborne, “Butterfly Days” (choral), New York, 
December 18, 1912. 

James H .Rogers, “The Two Clocks” (choral), New Yofk, 
December 18, 1912. 

Victor Harris, “Morning” (choral), New York, December 


Nile,” Carnegie Hall, 


18, 1912. 
H. B. Pasmore, “Beware” (cheral), New York, December 
18, 1912. 


Louis Campbell-Tipton, “Spirit Flower” (song), Leipsic, 
November 28, 1912. 

Louis Campbell-Tipton, “Homeward” (song), Leipsic, No- 
vember 28, 1912 

N. L. Norden, Christmas carol (G. H. Falls), New York, 
Lvceum Theater, December 27, 1912. 

W. H. Neidlinger, “A Christmas Question” (Eugene 
Field), New York, Lyceum Theater, December 27, 
1912. 

Harry Farjeon, “Christ’s Eve” (Herbert Farjeon), New 
York, Lyceum Theater, December 27, 1912. 

Tessie Gaynor, “Jerushy,” New York, Lyceum Theater, 
December 27, 1912. 


The department will be published weekly and contributions are solicited from any source whatsoever, to help make the record all en- 
However, advance notices and advance programs will not be considered; the clippings and programs sent must refer to concerts which 
And, before all things, it should be remembered that composers not born in America are ineligible for THE 

All communications referring to this department must be addressed: “American Composition Editor,” 


Jessie Gaynor, “The Sugar Dolly,” New York, Lyceum The- 
ater, December 27, 1912. 

'dward F. Johnson, “Where Dreams Are Made” (Burges 
Johnson), Lyceum Theater, New York, December 27, 
1912. 

John A. Carpenter, “The Liar,’ Lyceum Theater, New 
York, December 27, 1912. 

Frederick Norton, “Dates and Things," Lyceum Theater, 
New York, December 27, 1912. 

Minnie Cochrane, “Slumberland,” Lyceum Theater, New 
York, December 27, 1912. 

Marshall Bartholomew, “Coquetry,” Lyceum Theater, New 
York, December 27, 1912. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Long Ago” (song), Paris, De 
cember 15, 1912. 

H. H. A. Beach, “Ah, Love but a Day” (song), Paris, De- 
cember 15, 1912. 

W. M. Rummel, “Ecstasy” (song), Paris, December 15, 
1912. 

Sidney Homer, “Uncle Rome” (The Old Boatman), New 
York, December, 1912. 

Sidney Homer, “How’s My Boy” (song), New York, De- 
cember, 1912. 

Sidney Homer, “Enid’s Song” (song), New York, Decem- 
ber, 1912. 

Sidney Homer, “Home They Brought Her Warrior Dead,” 
New York, December, 1912. 

Sidney Homer, “A Banjo Song,” New York,’ December, 
1912. 

Sidney Homer, “Requiem,” New York, December, 1912. 

Sidney Homer, “The Youth's Departure to the War,” New 
York, December, 1912. 

Sidney Homer, “Dearest,” New York, December, 1912. 

Sidney Homer, “The City Child,” New York, December, 


1912. 
Sidney Homer, “Mammy’s Lullaby,” New York, December, 
1912. 


Sidney Homer, ‘the Pauper’s Drive,” New York, Decem 
ber, 1912. 

Henry K. Hadley, quintet for piano and strings in A minor, 
New York, December, 1912. 

Itenry K. Hadley, “Rose Time” (song), New York, De- 
cember, 1912. 

Henry K. Hadley, “Il pleut des Petales” 
York, December, 1912. 

Henry K. Hadley, “Butterflies,” New York, December, 


(song), New 


1912. 

Henry K. Hadley, elegie (cello solo), New York, Decem- 
ber, 1912. 

Henry K. Hadley, gavotte (cello solo), New York, Decem- 
ber, 1912, 


Oley Speaks, “Shepherd, See Thy Horse’s Foaming Mane” 
(song), on board steamship George Washington, De- 
cember 22, 1912. 

W. H. Neidlinger, “The Manger Cradle” (song), New 
York, December 25, 1912. 

G. Spross, “O, Little Town of Bethlehem,” New York, 
December 25, 1912. 

C. B. Hawley, “Holy Night, Peaceful Night,” New York, 
December 25, 1912. 

J. H. Rogers, “Love Has Wings” (song), Carnegie Hall, 
New York, January 5, 1913. 

\rthur Foote, “Irish Folksong” (song), Carnegie Hall, 
New York, January 5, 1913. 

George W. Chadwick, “Oh, Let Night Speak of Me,” Bos- 
ton, December 29, 1912. 

George W. Chadwick, “Before the Dawn” (song), Boston, 
December 29, 1912. 

Henry K. Hadley, overture “In Bohemia” (orchestra), 
Chicago, January 10, 1913. 

F, C. Converse, “The Festival of Pan,” op. 9 (romance for 
orchestra), Chicago, January 10, 1913. 

John Powell, concerto for violin, Chicago, January 10, 1913. 

Arne Oldberg, “Theme and Variations” (orchestra), Chi- 
cago, January 10, 1913. 

Edward A. MacDowell, suite, A minor, op. 42 (orchestra), 
Chicago, January 10, 1913. 

Frank La Forge, “Before the Crucifix” (song), Carnegie 
Hall, New York, January 2, 1913. 

Frank La Forge, “Spooks” (song), Carnegie Hall, New 
York, January 2, 1913. 
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In all histories of music you are told that the beginnings 
and early development of the tonal art are enshrouded in 
fog and that therefore a complete and analytical survey 
of the field is impossible Do not believe such assertions 
They are based on the ignorance and lazines® of the re 
searchers [his department of THe Musicat Courier, 
true to its mission of serving all of the musical persons 
all of the time, herewith supplies the lacunae which dis 
couraged previous delvers into the dark periods of music, 
and gives a terse and practical picture of the origin, devel 
opment and progress of that world of tone which, as Wal 
ter Pater meaningly remarked, is “the blending of the ani 
mative thought and embodying vehicle’ 

} 


B. C. 417—Spurius Metilius, the first real amateur, dis 


covers that he possesses a voice which, if he had the tim 
to cultivate it, would be as good as that of the best singer 
at the Roman Opera. 

B. C. 478—The Athens Musical Union fixes the rate 
for flute players at the Pythian games 

Bb. C. 340—Praxiteles goes to a concert hall and has an 
argument with a musical manaker named George Sakados, 
as to whether sculptors should receive free admission to 
symphony concerts George offered a gratis ticket to a 
young lady named Phryne, whereupon he and Praxiteles 
become engaged in a scuffle rhe sculptor and his com 


panion were ejected from the foyer by ushers Historians 


have proved that the unpleasant incident just related 
probably is the reason why Praxiteles never made a statu 
of a musical manager 

B. C. 322—John Philadelphus, an enterprising Egyptian, 
comes to Rome and suggests a performance of “Aida 
there, but 1s told that he is centuries ahead of his tim 
Philadelphus later founded a music paper which had no 
funny column, and the sheet and he perished miserably. 

B. C. 314—The Roman festival has to be postponed on 
account of the indisposition of Antonina Vindex, the pop 
ular prima donna, and the spectators demand the return 
of their money, which is refused lo this event can be 
traced directly the sanguinary events which occurred dur 
ing several centuries of the Roman history that followed 

B. C. 88—Under Atticus Athens 
Drum and Fife Cops parades, preparatory to starting 


for the Mithridatic wars Atticus breaks the world’s 


Asparagulopos, the 


record for throwing drum major staff exact height not 
taken, Gwing to the jealousy of rivals 
A. D. 1—A choir singer in a 


church in Rome refuses to rehearse Friday nights 


downtown Protestant 


A. D. 9 (October 4)—Giula Severus, a beautiful young 
girl, with large brown eyes and atrocious singing method, 
meets one of the board of directors of the Roman Opera 

4 D. 9 (October 5) 
roster of the Roman Opera ¢ 

A. D. 37 


toward the end” is first used by a Nubian music critic 


Giula Severus is enrolled on the 
mpany 


The expression “technic should be the means 


\. D. &89>—A Thracian soprano discovers that in opera 
it is a good idea to face the audience and not the person 
to whom one sings. The impresario of her troupe, after 
protesting in vain, drinks a mixture of buttermilk and 
hemlock and expires 

\. D. 167—By actual count, Rome vocal students ascer- 
tain that they are being taught by their various teachers 
9,240 differing singing methods, each one of which is the 
original bel canto system 

\. D. 222—Franz Otto Dickbart, a piano teacher in a 
small city of Germania, complains that the conservatories 
are ruining the business of the private teachers, and Mar- 
cus Aurelius, who is passing through the town, overhears 


the remark, and has the notes D. F. branded on Dickbart’s 


forehead 

379—Saint Ambrose, of Milan, refuses to compose pop 
ular music and his tailor withdraws the prelate’s credit 
s84—Pope Gregory, the Great, loses the copybook of 


one of his youngest pupils in harmony. A renowned mu 
sical scholar seeing the volume fall from Pope Gregory’s 
ulster, picks it up, notes the strange combinations of in- 
} 


tervals, and announces to the world his discovery of the 


Gregorian chant 

1036 (April 9; morning Guido, of Arezzo, tells a girl 
student that the presence of visiting relatives from out of 
town is no reason for missing music lesson and charges 
her for the hour missed 

1036 (April 9; afternoon)—The girl student’s mother 
visits Guido and smashes his cherished bust of Wagner 

1140—A Wallachian amateur, residing in a mountain 
Lower Danube and Transylvanian 
h } 


° > 
as by common consent of a dis 


village between the 
Alps (exact locality 
gusted posterity never been established) first remarks at a 
musical soirée that the tone of the cello resembles the 


human voice he unfortunate man was at once expelled 


} 


from his club, was avoided by all those of his friends 





who owed him money, and was jeered by the very chil 
dren as he walked the streets. The miserable wretch tried 
to redeem himself years later by publishing a brochure i: 
which he made the claim that in many cases the cello tone 
is better than the human voice, but the police seized the 


piates of the publication and members of the local maen 


nerchor rode him out of town on a rail covered thickly 
with splinters 


1296—Tony Ahuizotl, an Aztec accompanist of scientifi 


vent of mind, after long investigation, gives up the er 
deavor to discover why persons become orchestral musi 


cians. It has remained a mystery ever since 


1387—Emmanuel Lopez, a famous Portuguese oboist, is 
asked to play at court in Lisbon, and permitted to dine 
at the table of John | 
tuoso trying to carry off a bottle of the royal Madeira in 


However, a lackey detects the vir 


} 


his trousers leg and thereafter musicians engaged for mu 


sicales at the homes of the rich and powerful are com 
pelled to dine with the kitchen help. The custom Mas not 
yet been abandoned 


1430—Dunstable, the celebrated English musician dedi 
cates and sends a gigue to Her ry VI and the composer s 


heirs complained recently to the 


postal authorities that 

they had not yet received the monarch’s thanks 
1078—Lulli wears a silk hat to the Opera, but does not 

know where to put it during the music 
1\082—-Stradivarius is hard at work making by hand the 


702.821 authentic Stradivarius violins whi ¢ leaves to 


the world 


soire¢ musicale at 


1090—Purcell attempts to leave 


William III's palace during a cornet solo, but at the order 
t the enraged potentate is held by the guards and made 
to stay for the encore as well 
1706 (January 2)—Bach does not compose a fugue 
1700—Handel decides to use the Bible for a libretto, call 


the product oratorio and sell it in England He asks 


Cook's for rates ‘t Albion and orders English mutton 
chops at the best restaurant in Hannover 


17106—Gluck, at the age of twe ays “Da-da” in such 
perfect rhythm that he is at once provided with a music 


teacher 


1752—Haydn’'s wife objects to his being generally known 


as 


apa 


> ” 





= 

1780— Mozart is busy developing the renowned “Mozart 
style” in singing. He whispers the formula to a few 
temporary vocalists and the secret dies with them 

1782 


Clementi hurries to | 
possible before the birth of Czerny, but all to no avail, for 


write Ss many plano etudes a 
thirteen years later (1795) at the age of four, the little 
Czerny begins his career as an etude builder and over 
takes and passes Clementi easily. (The latter grieved so 
deeply that he died in 1832, aged eighty 

1794—Spohr is reputed to have lived about this time 
and written music for the violin, but as no trace of his 
compositions remains today, we cannot discuss him, and 
this part of the present historical notes will have to stand 
as its only sin of omission. Violinists questioned by us 
refused either to admit or deny that they had heard of 


Spohr. We asked one violinist whether he knows Spohr’ 


27 


Gesangsscene,” and he answered that he did not see why 
vocal literature 





he should be expected to know the enti: 


1795—Beethoven, composer of the rklavier 





sonata, eats underdone fried chicken and n 
Phe idea of the “Hammerklavier” sonat 
is mind 
ist4 Rossini racks several exceedi giv g ! Kes 
which are apt to be remembered longer than his operas 
&15—Dor tti pavs an usher t ell “Brava fter one 
t the composer's | tu irias That was the begin 
ung of the clacque 
is Schubert stays out late ar ta te writes an} 
1Ortal song Viusicans V been st ! 1 te eve 
nee t cates t s ru t y i" rie 
lortal songs 
182 Weber is r ted t iN I giad | was 
t erwise there Id € © Suit le verture 
tn v < t b sv t neerts 
1S2 fellini dec s hotly t i 1 that it as the 
vost nati thi n e worl er s mortally 
led to sing g " nd licking loratura airs 
ust ( t they dic 
1830— Mendelssol vas his hair cut and at once notices 
falling off 1 is recital rece 
IS3I Liszt declare hat be s ! children is 
reason why he s ild marry and sets about to demon 
strate his theory conclusivel 
1834—Chopin envies Liszt 
i844—Schumann thinks of ‘ position, which, how 
ver, he decides not to write No trace of the work eve 
i een found 
isso—A trend savs t Meverbeer restaurant 
What do you think of W ‘ " the composer a 
swers Please p e the radishes 
i8s4-—Wagner hears of Meverbeer’s perfidious attack an 
writes a pamphlet called “The King of the Matzoths,” but 
t the instance of $ janitor, a man of gularly fine lit 
erary perception, changes the ttle to “Das Judenthum i 


der Musik,” s« st nelude Halevy Mendelssohn, ete 





i8s8— An enthusiasty mateur tells Gounod that she 
never misses a performance of “aust,” but the composer 
gently reminds her that the opera has not yet ber pr 
duced 
ik5Qo—Berlioz composes a symph writes a book about 
it, and pen i defense f is book The symphony 
played under Berlioz’s direction, and the nly good notice 
it receives 1s published im his daily paper column by Ber 
ho He winds up by going to hi wn funeral 
Pas mbroise Thomas encounter 1 white appariti 
late a near the Bois, in Pari und fears it is the 
host et The Dane lways was revengeft 
Never Lhomas comy 1 hin 
18067 Kubimstem r ] t rm nd a 
nour vill de i long as the fuel last Th 
wl p t t \ re ashe 
SOS hi photograp ke divining tha 
Nietzs to call him tl upenor of Wagner 
RX) wsky cat ee nothing in Wagener, but the 
lag ! t Bayreut 
wS4 Bralv hear Martha ind grow irher tha 
cver 1 
1890—4Richar Strau rejects a lbrett f “Littl Red 
Riding Bo cl 
Should th publisher be inwilling to incorporate the 
foregoing material into the taulty biographies of the great 


f music, they are at liberty to do so 

nee 
Tennyson, called “Mont: 
negro,” are not the text of that country’ 


masters 


If these stanzas by Alfre« 
national hymn 
we know why Chey are t good 

where their sovran eagle sails 

They kept their faith. their freedom, on the height 


They rose to 
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us 
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NO. 7—SIGNOR MAGNIFICOVOCE, 
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Chaste, frugal, savage, armed by day and night 

\gainst the Turk; whose inroad nowhere scales 
The headlong passes, but his footstep fails, 

And red with blood the Crescent reels from fight 

Before their dauntless hundreds, in prone flight 

By thousands down the crags and through the vales. 


! rough rock-throne 


O smallest among peoples 
Of Freedom! warriors beating back the swarm 
Of Turkish Islam for five hundred years, 

Great Tsernogora! 

Black ridges drew the cloud and brake the storm 

Has breathed a race of mightier mountaineers. 


nner 


Revision of a popular opera plot, from the Nashville 


never sitice thine own 


lennessean: “Beginning dramatically with the scene in 
which Elsa, Jane Abercombie, is brought before the Ger- 
man king on the charge of fratricide, until she dies after 


seeing her brother return and her lover depart, Lohengrin 


is a succession of ultra-dramatic situations.” The same 
paper says that “when properly rendered, one of the good 
features of Wagner's operas is the excellence of their 
orchestration. 
nee 
Comes from the Louisville Courier-Journal a real musi- 


cal joke at last: 

Everybody must do something to make our New Year's 
Ive social a success.” 

lhere’s nothing in the entertaining line I can do.’ 

“You are billed to coax the soprano to sing. That will 
fill in your evening.” 

Rear 

In the New York Times of last Sunday, Louis N. Par- 
ker, the English playwright, is credited with saying: 
“Whenever I am introduced to a new acquaintance above 
the age of twelve my first question is, ‘Well, and how is 
the play getting on?’ I am not even met with a look of 
surprise, the question is to such an extent taken as a 
matter of course; but the answer is always ready. ‘Oh, I 
have finished that one and begun another.’ This applies 
to everybody. Bishops, car conductors, interviewers, law- 
yers, elevator boys, and ladies of any walk in life includ 
ing Chinese laundrymen.’ 

RnRARe 

That Parker anecdote would impress us more if it had 
not been written previously by Richard Harding Davis 
about himselt—in Collier’s Weekly, some seven years ago, 


nner, 


An item of a recent concert at Lithgow was a vocal 


we believe, 


quartet by the Anglican minister, the doctor, the coroner 
and the undertaker. The latter would be specially promi- 


nent at the words, “O, who will with me ride?”—London 


mre 


One kind of music that New York misses this winter 


Opinion 


is the song of the snow shovel 
mn nre 
“My daughter plays the flute.” 
“Don't worry; that can be cured,” 
RnRnr 
Martinus Sieveking, whose impresario years ago gained 
fame by circulating pictures of the large gloves required 
by the big hands of the pianist, sends to our desk a con- 
trapuntal arrangement of Weber's “Moto Perpetuo,” pub- 
lished by Albert Stahl, of Berlin 
music look terrifying enough to seem interesting, but the 


The fourteen pages of 


estimaters of the “Publication and Reviews” department 
have their basilisk glare fixed on the composition and it 


will have to be handed over to them for essaying. 
RRR 


how Reinecke received Grieg and his piano 


Having told 


concerto, “Variations” thinks it not inappropriate to re- 
vive (from one of Tschaikowsky's letters) the story of 
Nicholas Rubinstein’s reception of his young colleague's 
B flat minor piano concerto 

In December, 1874, | had written a piano concerto. As 
I am not a pianist, | thought it necessary to ask a vir- 
tusoso what was technically unplayable in the work, thank- 
le r meftective I needed the advice of a severe critic 
wl it the same time was friendly disposed toward me 
Wit t going too much into detail, I must frankly say 
t in interior voice protested against the choice of Nich- 

is Rubimstein as a judge over the mechanical side of my 
work But he was the best pianist in Moscow, and a!so 


a most excellent musician; I was told that he would take 


it Hl from me if he should learn that I had passed him 
by and shown the concerto to another, so I determined to 
ask him to hear it and criticise the piano part. . . . 

“| played through the first movement. Not a criticism, 
not a word. You know how foolish you feel if you in- 
vite one to partake of a meal provided by your own hands, 
and the friend eats and—is silent! ‘At least say some- 
thing, scold me good naturedly, but for God's sake, only 
speak, whatever you may say!’ Rubinstein said nothing. 
He was preparing his thunderstorm The matter was 
right here I did not need any judgment on the artistic 


side of my work; there was question only about mechani- 


cal details. This silence of Rubinstein said much. It 


said to me at once: | ae friend, how can I talk about de- 
tails when I dislike your composition as a whole?’ But 
| kept my temper and played the concerto through. Again 
silence. 

“*Well?’ I said, and stood up. Then burst forth from 
Rubinstein’s mouth a mighty torrent of words. He spoke 
quietly at first; then he waxed hot, and at last he resem- 
bled Zeus hurling thunderbolts. It appeared that my ¢on- 
certo was utterly worthless, absolutely unplayable; pas- 
sages were so commonplace and awkward that they could 
not be improved—the piece as a whole was bad, trivial, 
vulgar. I had stolen this from that one and that from 
this one; so only two or three pages were good for any- 
thing, while the others should be wiped out or radically 
rewritten ‘For instance, that! What is it anyhow?’ 
(And then he caricatured the passage on the piano.) ‘And 
this? Is it possible?’ and so on, and so on. I cannot re- 
produce for you the main thing, the tones in which he 
said all this. An impartial bystander would necessarily 
have believed that | was a stupid, ignorant, conceited note- 
scratcher, who was so impudent as to show his scribble to 
a celebrated man, I was not only astonished by this be- 
havior; | felt myself wronged and offended. 1 needed 
friendly advice and criticism, and I shall always need i: 
but here was not a trace of friendliness, It was the curs- 
ing, the blowing up, that sorely wounded me. I left the 
room silently and went up stairs. I was so excited and 
angry that I could not speak. Rubinstein soon came up 
and called me into a remote room, for he noticed that I 
was cast down. Then he repeated that my concerto was 
impossible, pointed out many passages which needed thor- 
ough revision, and added that he would play the concerto 
in public if these changes were ready by a certain time. 
I answered, ‘and I shall 
And this, in- 


‘I shall not change a single note, 
publish the concerto exactly as it now is,’ 
deed, I did.” 

nRe 

Criticism to appear in the Gotham Gazette next week: 
“Reinald Werrenrath, xylophone; Franklin P. Adams, 
harmonica, and Deems Taylor, piano, gave a parior con- 
cert a few evenings ago and the sweet concord of sounds 
they dispensed throbbed with the genius of the tone pcets 
whose magic creations they made live again, now sobbing, 
now exulting, then causing the listener to burn with divine 
emotion and again giving him the chill of inexpressible 
delights No song of nightingale or thrush ever was so 
sweet as the harmonious strains which transformed West 
One Hundred and Sixteenth street into an earthly Elysian 
Field, where angelic tones made the night one of sensuous 
ecstasy, ravished the very souls of the neighbors, and bade 
them thrill to all the human emotions from prayer to 
swearing.” 

RRR 

In “The Artist—a Drama Without Words,” by H. L. 
Mencken, of the Baltimore Sun, there are passages of in- 
terest to the keyboard community. A great pianist gives a 
recital. The seats in the hall are “designed, it would seem, 
by some one misinformed as to the average width of the 
normal human pelvis.” While the artist performs a sonata 
of Beethoven (the tempo of whose first movement is 
“allegro con brio’), the following retlections simmer in the 
minds of the listeners designated : 

Tue Vircin, 

Oh, perfect! I could love him! Paderewski played it 
like a barn dance. What poetry he puts into nt! I can see 
a soldier lover marching off to war and throwing kisses to 
his sweetheart. 

One or tHe Critics. 

The ass is dragging it Doesn't con brio mean—well, 
what the devil does it mean? I forget. I must look it up 
before I write the notice. Somehow, brio suggests cheese. 
Anyhow, Pachmann plays it a damn sight faster. It's safe 
te say that, at all events. 

Tue Marrrep WoMAN 

Oh, T could listen to that sonata all day! The poetry 
he puts into it—even into the allegro! Just think what the 
andante will be! I like music to be sad. 

AnotHer WoMAN, 

What a sob he gets into it! 

Many Orner Women. 

How exquisite! 

Tre Great Prantst. 

(Gathering himself together for the difficult development 
section.) That American beer will be the death of me! I 
wonder what they put in it to give it that gassy taste. And 
the so called German beer they sell over here—good Lord! 
Even Bremen would be ashamed of it. In Muenchen the 
police would take a hand 

(Aiming for the first and second Cs above the staff, he 
accidentally strikes the C sharps instead, and has to trans- 
pose three measures to get back into the key. The effect 
is harrowing, and he gives his audience a swift glance of 
apprehension.) 

250 WoMEN. 
What new beauties he gets out of it! 
A Man. 
He can tickle the ivories, all right, all right! 


A Critic. 
Well, at any rate he doesn’t try to imitate Paderewski. 
THe Great Pianist. 

(Relieved by the non-appearance of the hisses he expect- 
ed.) Well, it’s iucky for me that I’m not in Leipsic today! 
But in Leipsic an artist runs no risks; the beer is pure. 
The authorities see to that. The worst enemy of technic 
is biliousness, and biliousness is sure to follow bad beer. 

THE VircIN. 

How I envy the woman he loves! How it would thrill 
me to feel his arms about me—to be drawn closer, closer, 
closer! I would give up the whole world! What are con- 
ventions, prejudices, legal forms, morality, after all? Vani- 
ties! Love is beyond and above them all—and art is love! 
I think I mfist be a pagan. 

Tue Great PIAntst. 

And the herring! Good God, what herring! These in- 
fernal Americans 

(Bowing.) I wonder why the American women always 
wear raincoats to piano recitals. Even when the sun is 
shining brightly, one sees hundreds ot them, What a dis- 
agreeable smell they give to the hall. (More applause and 
more bows.) An American audience always smells of rub- 
ber and lilies of the valley. How different in London! 
There an audience always smells of soap. In Paris it re- 
minds you of sachet bags, and lingerie. 

He plays the adagio. 

ONE OF THE CRITICS. 

What rotten pedaling! 

ANOTHER CRITIC. 

A touch like a xylophone player, but he knows how to 
use his feet. That suggests a good line for the notice— 
“he plays better with his feet than with his hands,” or 
something like that. I'll have to think it over and polish 
it up. 





THe VircIn. 

Suppose he can’t speak English? But that wouldn’t mat- 
ter Nothing matters. Love is beyond and above—— 

The dean of the critics falls asleep. 

Tue Youncest Critic, 

There is that old fraud asleep again. And fomorrow 
he'll print half a column of vapid reminiscences and call it 
criticism. It’s a wonder his paper stands for him. Be- 
cause he once heard Liszt he seems to be a privileged char- 
acter, 

Tue Great Pranist. 

That plump girl over on the left is not so bad. As for 
the rest, I beg to be excused. The American women have 
no more shape than so many matches. They are too tall 
and too thin. I like a nice rubbery armful, like that Dres- 
den girl. Or that harpist in Moscow—the girl with the 
Pilsner hair. Let me see. What was her name? Oh, 
Fritzi, to be sure—but her last name? Schmidt? Kraus? 
Meyer? I'll have to try to think of it and send her a post- 
card. 

One's scherzo always fetches the women. I can hear 
them draw long breaths. That plump girl is getting pale. 
Well, why shouldn't she? I suppose I am about the best 
pianist she has ever heard, or ever will hear. What people 
can see in that Hambourg fellow, I never could imagine. 
In Chopin, Schumann, Grieg, you might fairly say he’s 
pretty good. But it takes an artist to play Beethoven, 

He dashes into the finale. 

Tre DEAN oF THE CRITICS. 

Too loud! Too loud! It sounds like an ash cart going 
down an alley. But what can you expect? Piano playing 
is a lost art. Paderewski ruined it. 

Tue Great PIANtst. 

I ought to clear 200,000 marks by this tournée. If it 
weren't for those thieving agents and hotel keepers, I'd 
make 300,000. Just think of it, 24 marks a day for a room, 
That's the way these Americans treat a visiting artist. The 
country is worse than Bulgaria. 

RRR, 

Of Interest to American Composers—James Warren 
Lane pays $20,000 yearly rental for his apartment, and 
Senators Root and Guggenheim expend $25,000 per annum 
for theirs. This is a good time to invest in stocks. Some 
of the recent quotations are: Boston & Albany, 213; 
American Tobacco, 279%; Canadian Pacific, 258%, Sears- 
Roebuck, 211%; Standard Oil, 428; Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, 570, and Continental Oil, 1,875. Last week 
Andreas Dippel accused Carolina White of eating too 
much and the prima donna retorted that after perform- 
ance she confines herself generally to Blue Point oysters, 
roast venison, crab meat (Hungarian style), salad a la 
Russe, vegetables, Nesselrode pudding and coffee, al- 
though at times she varies the meat course with supreme 
of guinea hen (Veronique), red leg partridge, cold suck- 
ling pig, or brook trout (Meuniere), 

nzeRe 

Apropos, Arnold Schénberg eats fruit with all his meals. 

The apple of discord? 
nee 

“Operettendimmerung” is the name of an article in a 

German weekly, which holds the opinion that no quantity 
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of good music is able to make a success of an operetta 
with a poor libretto, 
nme 
Then there is the dinner menu of Rector’s (Chicago) 
for Sunday, December 29, 1912, with the item: ‘Small 
Tenderloin a la Beethoven.” 
nre 
A harpy is not necessarily a person who plays upon a 
harp. 
Rae 
From the New York Evening Sun« “Merry Christmas! 
Turkeys are flying low, ‘fixings’ are moderate, the dinner 
will be cheaper than in many years and the tree may be 
bought for a song."—A Christmas carol, as it were. 
1 | 
The quintessence of praise for a piano performance is 
that of Louis C. Elson, who after hearing Godowsky play 
Beethoven's G major concerto, wrote in the Boston Ad 
vertiser: “One thought first of Beethoven, second of Go- 
dowsky.” 
nee 
When forwarding your manuscript symphony to the 
publisher on approval, remember that under the new par- 
cel post law a symphony weighing as much as 11 pounds 
can be sent through the mail 
nner 
The Chicago Tribune doesn’t apologize—but should—to 
the late Sir W. S. Gilbert for the following, called “Mr. 
Carnegie” : 
A princelier son of Plutus never 
Did in this world exist; 
To n »body second 
I'm easily reckoned 
The boss philanthropist, 
It is my most inane endeavor 
To rid myself of pelf 
So every cent ll 
Quite incidental- 


Ly advertise myself. 


My object all sublime 
1 shall achieve in time— 
To show that opulence is a crime, 
That opulence is a crime; 
And make each million spent 
Eternally represent 
A never-ending advertisement— 
An endless advertisment. 


I lie awake nights inventing plans 
To give my wealth away. 
I've libraries scattered 
And spattered and splattered 
All over the U. S. A 
And every hour or so I start 
A “Fund” for this or that; 
3ut somehow or other, 
In one way or t’other, 
They fall extremely flat, 


I fling my gold like sightless Plutus, 
The mythlogical mint, 
And prattle with unction 
At every function 
To get my name in print 
It is my daily and dear endeavor, 
My constant end and aim, 
To scatter my ducats 
In barrels and buckets, 
And advertise my name. 
nee 
In poker games they are known as “Seggy” and “Zim- 
my.” Guess who? 
neme 
In the light of ancient tonal history, when modern music 
critics rail against contemporary composers, one cannot 
help regarding them with a maximum of amusement and 
a minimum of pity. Philip Hale took the trouble recently 
to unearth a lot of musty writings put forth in England 
when Schumann's works first began to be played there 
Under date of June, 1854, the London Musical World said 
in a Philharmonic concert review: “The only novelty was 
Herr Schumann's symphony in B flat, which made a dead 
failure, and deserved it. Few of the ancient ‘Society of 
British Musicians’ symphonies were more incoherent and 
thoroughly uninteresting than this. If such music is all 
that Germany can send us of new, we should feel grateful 
to Messrs. Ewer and Wessel if they would desist from im- 
porting it Of Schumann we have been compelled 
to speak frequently, and, as it has happened, never in terms 
of praise. So much has been said of this gentleman, and 
so highly has he been extolled by his admirers, that we 
who, born in England, are not necessarily acquainted with 
his genius, have been led to expect a new Jecthoven or, 
to say the least, a new Mendelssohn. Up to the present 
time. however, the trios, quartets, quintets, which have 
been introduced by Mr. Ella, at the Musical Union, and 
by other adventurous explorers for other societies, have 


An affecta- 
tion of originality, a superficial knowledge of the art, an 


turned out to be the very opposite of good 


absence of true expression, and an infelicitous disdain of 
form have characterized every work of Robert Schumann 
hitherto introduced in this country. The affected origin 
ality had not enough cf genuine feeling to be accepted, 
while the defects by which it was accompanied gave its 
emptiness and false pretension a still smaller chance of 
taking hold of public favor.” 
ranked as the leading music critic of his day 


Henry F. Chorley, who 
although it 
is hard to discover anything or anybody he really led 

tells us of “Dr. Schumann,” whose B flat symphony he had 
heard at Leipsic “with less than little satisfaction,” that 
“his works will by certain hearers be forever disliked, be 
cause they tell us nothing that we have not known before 
though we might not have thought it worth listening t 

After further cavalier criticism which Hale alludes to as 


“savage,” the delectable Chorley concludes: “The mys- 
togogue who has no real mysteries to promulgate would 
presently lose his public, did he not keep curiosity enter- 
tained by 


tricks.” 


critics who wrote disparagingly about the great composers, 


exhibiting some of the charlatan’s familiar 


Schumann's revenge lies in the fact that all the 


are quoted by posterity only to be laughed at and held up 
as deterring examples. 
RRR 
For instance, the chief reason why Hanslick is remem- 
bered is because he didn’t care particularly for “Carmen” 
and “Aida” and detested Wagner 
RRR 
In the New York Times of last Wednesday, there was 
a list of the disasters of 1912. Diligent search failed to 
Mona 


reveal any mention of 


Lronarp LIeRLING 








TINA LERNER’S 


POLISHED ART. 





In the New York Evening Sun of last Monday 
6, there was a finely conceived portrait of Tina Lerner, 


January 


captioned with this description: “In beauty, a Madonna; 
in appearance, a child; in philosophy of life, a mature 
woman; in achievement, a remarkable musician Lhis is 


an unusual but compelling combination and it is Tina 


Lerner, the little Russian pianist, who has come to friend 
ly America for her third tour.’ 
Anyone who has had the privilege of meeting Tina 


Lerner and of hearing her play will be able to appreciate 





TINA LERNER, 


the apt characterization of the Evening Sun which could 
have been improved upon only by adding that besides 
being a remarkable musician Miss Lerner also is a piamst 
of rare charm in delivery and unusual technical equipment 
in pertormance 


That portion of New York which is pianistic turned out 


en masse to hear the Lerner recital at Acolian Hall last 
Monday afternoon, January 6, and of the early friendhi 
ness and later enthusiasm of the listeners the events of 
the concert told their own story. From the start of Miss 
Lerner’s playing began a crescendo of approbation which 
found its climax when the audience realized that in order 
to hear and see more of the gifted and lovely performer 
it was necessary for them to force her to add extra num 
bers to those scheduled on the regular program This 
they did successfully and their tribute of admiration con 
stituted what can without exaggeration be termed a true 
ovation 

When an artist has the pulchritude possessed by Tina 
Lerner, critics are apt to linger on the description of her 
personal attractiveness and to give her not quite as much 
space as her art deserves. The really musical listener, 
however, is fascinated with the first tones sounded by 
Miss Lerner, who is blessed with that elusive quality of 
touch which vitalizes everything she plays and at once 
stamps her as a keyboard interpreter who reproduces not 
merely the notes she sounds but also voices their spiritual 
content and imbues them with the emotional quality for 
which they stood as symbols in the mind and heart of 
the composer. That seems to be a large mission for mere 
piano touch to accomplish, but it is done by those artists 


who are imbued with the divine afflatus, and the gamut 


f colors and expressional shades which Miss Lerner’s 
fingers coax from the piano proclaim her to be one of 
that rare band 

Her tonal clarity in a M 


zart larghetto had the contin- 


) 

ence of a Puvis de Chavanne done into music and was 
! . 

as shim and chaste in line and proportion. Without wish- 


to carry on any further the comparison between the 


ing 
stylistic variety of the Lerner pianism and that of noted 
exponents of the brush, it may be said at once that from 
, 

the almost white tints the dainty little lady makes her 


ivory palette display hues of sullen grey and takes them 


x 


through the warmer shades of scarlet to the other ex 
treme of black, as she did in parts of the tremendous 
Schumann F sharp sonata, now passionate, then poetical, 
and again hopelessly pessimistic [hat is what the Even- 
ing Sun meant by “a mature woman in philosophy of life.” 
Her grasp of the titanic Schumann work, musically so 
austere that it has attracted only a few of even the great 
est pianists, demonstrated the caliber of Miss Leiner’s 
musicianship as a player of high ideals who scorns the 


easier paths t success and deliberately chooses the road 


that is hardest ut leads surely to Parnassus Her analy 


tical dissection of the sonata and laying bare of its formal 
and constructive elements was an achievement so unusual 
that in itself it ranked her impressively high [he slow 


movement represented true piano “song,’ 


| than which there 
is no finer acc mplishment for a ke yboard virtuoso 
Weber's wrillante with its rippling passages 


and romantic charm, als 


Rond | 


found an understanding inter 
preter in Miss Lerner, who helped the piece to a resound 
ing success which Weber no longer wins at the hands of 
every public performer 

Three Chopin etudes were marvels of grace, sentiment 
and digital mastery, and a nocturne by the same com 
poser revealed the deeply poetical vein which Miss Ler- 
ner counts as ! 


ne of her most appealing artistic assets 


It served her well also in the Liszt Petrarca” sonnet, N 
123, done with ravishing finesse of touch, tone and pedal- 
ling 

lhe Strauss-Tausig valse caprice Man lebt nur ein 
mal,” and Liszt Spanish” rhaps dy, came largely within 
the bravura category, and were tossed off with a thousand 
Fechnic 


Lerner and she conquered the 


sophisticated piquancies of sound and rhythm 
has no terrors for Miss 
, : 

dazzling feats required by Tausig and Liszt with the ut- 
most accuracy and aplomb, stirring her hearers to un- 


bridled shouts of “bravo,” clapping of hands and stamp 


ing i teet 


Altogether, the Lerner performances have broadened 
ht 

immeasurably since the previous American appearance f 

the delightful young Russian and she now is an artist 


—— 
who can be heard by lovers of piano music with unusual 


enjoyment and undoubted profit 


Genee Week at the Park Theater. 
Monday evening 


dancer, assisted by Mr. Volinin, her own « 


f this week, Genee, the famous Danish 


! 


mpany and an 
orchestra directed by ( J. M. Glaser, opened a week at 
the Park Theater n Columbus Circle and Fifty-ninth 
street, New York \ matinee was given also vesterday 
(Tuesday) afternoon and another matinee is announced 


for Thursday afternoon, January 9. During this engag« 
1 
ment Genee and her company will present varied programs, 


including 


K Riga I rine and Musette. 
B Me to 

f k’ (,a tte 

t \W 

cy n's Mazurka and Valse 


Mile. Genee will conclude the program each evening with 
her celebrated “Hunting Dance.” 
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the major portion of which remained until the finale of the \ ar 


. \ ballet. | = 

' of 

Gh D OPERA | W RK “Parsifal,” January | (Matinee). | w 
New Year’s Day again was set apart for the perform- ' se 





ance of “Parsifal.” Perhaps because it followed too closely 



















































































after the most exciting, turbulent and bibulous opening i to 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. of a new year that old New Yorkers recall, the attendance th 
“Madama Butterfly” and “Coppelia,” December 31. — — was not so large as on previous presentations of Wagner's i the 
consecrational festival drama. The people, too, who as- an 
Eve was observed at New York's big opera sembled to hear it arrived later than is the custom usually i one 
jh, | double bill, at somewhat reduced prices, at “Parsifal.” The ushers had received instructions to seat set 
icted a large audience evidently on pleasure bent, no one during the playing of the prelude, but the early i di 
il spirit pervaded the assemblage. It was about arrivals were disturbed as the late comers were being TI 
ist 8 o'clock when the curtains were part d seated while Gurnemanz was declaiming his dignified ; ee 
tes ind the audience filed out, after measures at the beginning of the drama. This feature of in 
let, “Coppeli t ten minutes to midnight OF a our metropolitan musical manners was one of the argu 
‘ ring out the old and ring in the new ments advanced against the production of “Parsifal” in 
, asl pera, MINUS Music SAVOFINg OF tru America, for that is the one opera, or play, as they prefer - 
phere, received its customary consciention to call it, which demands absolute quiet in the auditorium ot 
+ hands of the Metropolitan forces. “Tih something seemingly impossible to obtain in New York. 4 Fig 
il “Parsifal” has been accepted as a sacred drama and it is i Ba 
Geraldine Farrar either that or it is less than some other operas which we ’ <. 
ence ee hear. It is usually given in the afternoon and on a holi- i Ir; 
ies “Martin day, for the reason that the management considers the time ' Se 
Antonio Scotti most opportune for getting the audience seated before r 
Angelo Bada the performance begins. But this New Year’s Day the f 
Pietro Audisio people arrived just as late as they do for other works ' lor 
Bernard Bégue on ‘ z 
ainsi me The law may yet have to interfere in order that men and ' at 
| ‘ Giulio Romolo women who reach their seats at the opera or theater in mt 
foscanin this country may be saved from annoyances to which they str 
One of the impersonations that impressed itself on the must submit night after night at the Metropolitan Opera i th 
the Suzuki of Miss Fornia, which is always a House, and other theaters in gayest Manhattan : an 
e of character acting, while the vocal de The singers last Wednesday afternoon united in a per se 
nds are 1 t satisfactorily fulfilled by this artist formance of high merit. Hermann Weil was the Am pr 
Riccar Mart is the American naval officer, again fortas; William Hinshaw filled two parts, Titurel and the i ws 
th his opulent tenor tones and his mastery in the Second Knight of the Grail; Carl Burrian essayed the title ‘ x . 
lel f Pinkertor role; Otto Gorlitz was the Klingsor; Olive Fremstad, the et 
inimi infused spirit into the performances Kundry. Florence Mulford, the American mezzo soprano, { 
therwise dull moments abounding in did double duty, by singing the measures of the Voice ‘ om 
re to assume a degree of comparative in and by appearing as one of the seductive flower maidens; t bur 
ler his magic baton the other flower maidens were Lenora Sparkes, Rita For- ' wee 
ving “Madama Butterfly” there came Adeline nia, Rosina van Dyck, Bella Alten, and Vera Curtis, to- i the 
famous dancer, and her company, in a delight gether with a bevy of beauties from the chorus. It was 
1 performance of the first act of “Coppelia,” music by PASQUALE AMATI, a very tuneful array of temptresses. Herbert Wither- 4 
Delibe The Metropolitan Opera House orchestra, Raritone, Metropolitan Opera Company spoon, as Gurnemanz, repeated his wonderful work The ; 
ladame Genee’s conductor, Caspar Glaser, supplied ures on the stage, and this part of the evening's long en success of the first scene of the first and third acts depends 4 
upport to the terpsichorean movements and fig tertainment was enthusiastically applauded by the audience, in a great measure upon the manner in which the patri 3 
4] 
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archal character of the priest is delivered, and our Ameri- judicious hand, it would gain immeasurably in interest so practised. Of the Tetrazzini dash and bravura there is 
can basso cantante has never done anything more worthy far as a modern American audience is concerned not a trace Che cadenzas used by Hempel are nearly all 
of commendation in his whole career. Hinshaw’s singing, Frieda Hempel, the Rosina, did not help the action or those of Nicklass-Kempner, the German diva's teacher, 
too, was excellent, and Weil gave a truly moving imper the vocal effect of the evening very materially. She lacks and they lack the semblance of spontaneity. Madame Hem 
sonation of the stricken king. Hertz conducted archness, sense of comedy, and suppleness of movement pel’s tril is praiseworthy and represents the best asset in 

The score of “Parsifal” is one that continues to appeal her coloratura equipment. In the lessor scene the inter 


to musicians, while the interest of the general public ii polation was Adam's variations on the old Mozart ait 
the work seems still to be two-thirds curiosity. However “Morgen kommt der Weinachtsmann.” Th Adam 


the influence of such a production is a power for good rangement is banal and musically vulg und did not be 


and that in itself is cause for encouraging future perform long on the Metropolitan stage Madame Hempel sang the 


f g 
ances To listen to the music is less taxing upon the mece in French 

senses and the mind than either “Tristan” or “Gotter Pasquale Amato, who essayed the Figat le for 
dammerung.” But why discuss “Parsifal” at any length first time. made splendid impression. He exhibited all 
The copyright has expired and in this year of the Wagner the ease of motion and gesture, all the mobility of features 
centennial it is sure to be heard again in New York and nd all the vocal grace and facility required by the m 
in the big and little cities across the Atlantic lificult of all baritone roles of the old s . Te we 





“Barber of Seville,” January | (Evening). wonderful to note how the versatile art of Amato adapted 
I! Conte d’Almaviva Umberto Macnez itself t the buffa stvle which Rossini affected in his arl 
Dr. Bartolo Antonio Pini-Corsi tranly comic opera Lhe Amat resources t breath d 
Rosina Frieda Hempel ealth of interpretative nuances seemed sheer endless. H 
— ‘ se aay ae phrased exquisitely, and where the musical effect require 
Pineal : \ ee Ressbetion it poured out his golden voice with the utmost lavishness 
Berta : Marie Mattfeld never transgressing the bounds of artistic taste, howe 
I'rimo Officiale Angelo Bada His acting was in finished comedy vein afid left absolutel 
Secondo Officiale Pietro Audisi 1 opening for criticisn Amato's Figar is a creation 
Conductor, Gauseppe Sturar : ’ 7 , 
Dossini’s “Bacher of Seville” like “Les Huguenots.” be that will — a new standard of excellence for tl 
longs essentially to an age when operatic enjoyments were paaate to Coney tee ee 
at a comparatively naive stage of development, and the Andrea de Segurola's Basilio w another rare tre 
music written for singing characters had more style than He presents a marvelously wrought comic character stud 
stress, and did not attempt to do much more then soothe s the hypocritical musi ster, showing superb h 
the ear of the listener and stir his surface emotions pleas mic tale - eo a R a sac soe" - 
antly \t least, that is how such a work as the ‘ Barber of sure knowledge of vocal delivery as applied to subtle 
Seville” is regarded from the modern standpoint, which ap neative effects His keenly intelligent portrayal as Ba 
preciates the fineness of Rossini’s orchestration and_ his tho stamps | is one of the trul = : 
wea'th of melodic material, but vawns over his almost end ctors 
less repetitions, his slavery to forms now considered obs Coy ght by Mishkin “St New York Umberto Maene tenor with a Tight voice and surpri 
lete, his insufferably boresome recitatives, and the clums MARGARETE MATZENAUER ingly fluent coloratura, sang his Almaviva measures admuira 
and childish comedy attempts allotted to the characters Her voice showed the same deficiercies as at the “Les Hu bly and acted with skill and distinction, He is tall, good 
Some of the famous airs are as agreeably tuneful as ever, guenots” premiert The top tones are surprisingly tiny i1 looking and sufficiently romantic in demeat te 
but they serve merely as oases in long stretches of barren volume and rathe shrill in qualhit The Hempel colora role f the languishing Spanish | et 
orchestral tinkling and unimpressiy vocal recitation. If tura, extensive but not iliaxt. makes an impression of re Antonio Pini-Cot y familiar exaggerat Ras 
the Rossini opera were “cut” heavily by some one with serve and studious adher to performances caretully tole impersonation Mat atti wW B 
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he language used Italian 


with circumspection and sang it skil 


ini’s conducting left much to be desired in 


ic accuracy and stylistic understanding 


“The Huguenots,” January 2. 


The Huguenots” took place 


The econd performance of 


I 


hursday evening. This same work was given under an- 


her title of “Les Huguenots” recently and next time it 


uld be heard under the name of “Gli Ugonotti,” since 


the same as at the first production except 
it the role of De Nevers was taken by Dinh Gilly, who 


g in his accustomed satisfactory style. There was a 


irge attendance, although not so large as on the occasion 


t} first yrroducti } 
1 fi | lu n. 


“Il Trovatore,” January 3. 


“Il Trovatore” was repeated before a very large audi- 
e which gave every evidence of pleasure at hearing the 
miliar music The cast was the same as before, except- 


the part of Leonora, which was taken by Johanna Gad 


the first time this season. She was in splendid 
e and sang her arias brilliantly 
much has already been said of Amato’s wonderful 
eption of Di Luna that little more can be added save 
nterpretation is one in which dignity, intensity 
fervor are the keynotes. He was in splendid voice 
ing most beautifully the aria “Il Balen” in the sec 
the audience following breathlessly every note of 
lorious rendering, and calling him to the footlights 
peatedly at the end of it. His other numbers were also 
mirably delivered, particularly the duet with Azucena, 
h was enthusiastically applauded 
All the other principals were in excellent vocal fettle; 
turani conducted with more discretion than usual, and 
d work of the chorus contributed to make the per 
rmance a thoroughly enjoyable one. Leo Slezak was the 
unt and Louise Homer sang the part of Azucena 


“Tosca,” January 4 (Matinee). 


With a cast including Cavaradossi, Caruso, Tosca, Far 


vas in familiar hands 


and Scarpia, Scotti, the blood drenched Puccini opera 


and brought its customary muisgiv 





s to the really musical listeners and its usual dramatic 
ill to those naive persons who dote on stage horrors 
he score remains a mass of short breathed thematic frag 
nts repeated too often, never developed fully, and illus 
tive of the action only to the extent that the forced 
nnection convinces the listener It is the drama, the 
ama always. that holds the attention in “Tosca.” 
lhe conductor of the afternoon was Toscanini, who in 
ted much verve and inspiring force into his leading 
t the persons of the stage outdid themselves in the real 
presentation of the strenuous scenes 
“Otello,” January 6. 
In this vear of the Verdi centennial it will be wise fot 
the musical highbrows to think about the genius 
th eatest nodern Italian composers, and Verdi is 
lern despite the fact that we are approaching the rooth 
! é f his birth Che score for “Otello,” so rich 
irmot veatities, was composed after Verdi had turned 
found intellect toward a new goal This opera, 
tponed on account of Leo Slezak’s illness, was pre 
‘ for the first time this season, Monday evening of 
vit the 1 wing ¢ t 
Leo Slezak 
Pa i ale Ama 
Angelo Bad 
I t Aud ) 
\ a de Segurola 
\ en Reschigha 
Ihe ard Regu 
Frances Alda 
| e Maubourg 
( \r ! 
The deep un thinks the more keen! he feels ibout 
e more he will be inclined to rank the 
eare Verdi lvric drama with the masterpteces ot 
led the inexorable law of retribution 
n w ni not because she was wicked, but 
e W foolish and selfish he deceived her old 
itural for her impassioned and dark 
né ind to conclude if she would “deceive one man 
t tell the truth t nother The her ot 
mut hed CCAUse he vi ted the s cred law ot 
Verd etting matches wonderfully the tragn 
g the drama, and those wko declare this opera 
‘ ‘ { ve rd when their minds were 
the proper state The opening chorus, the lovely duet 
ween Otello and Desdemona in the first act, the charm 
episodes in the sec 1 act as the ide is enshrined in 
rs. the mcerted music of the third act, the “Willow 
¢ and Ave Marta f the f th act eveal melodic 
tions that nnot fail to impress the musical epicurean 
to the performance ll of the principals were seen 
Hh the roles which they enacted tor us last season and 
ry n before t As the Moor, Slezak, the large 
remian tenor, 1s in his best part—best histriomically, 





but vocally far from satisfying. Frances Alda as Desde- 
mona is seen in a character upon which she has lavished 
careful study, and she sings the music with much charm. 
Madame Alda has greatly improved her vocal style; cer- 
tainly, she never sang better than on this occasion. Her 
high tones were wondrously sweet and pure. Pasquale 
Amato, as Iago, sang magnificently, and by his facial ex- 
pression and his marvelous dramatic powers once more 


portrayed a part that was thrilling and convincing. The 
versatile gifts of this artist continue to be a topic in New 
York's upper musical circles. He has done so many roles 
and has done them in a manner that has earned for him 
the earnest gratitude of a multitude. The other members 
of the cast were competent, and Toscanini’s leadership 
brought out every shade of meaning from this beautiful 
and moving tragedy. 











GRAND OPERA IN CHICAGO} 


AUDITORIUM. 
“Jewels of the Madonna,” December 30. 


A repetition of Wolf-Ferrari’s masterpiece brought out 
one of the largest audiences of the season to the Auditori- 
um. Icilio Calleja essaved for the first time in his career 
the role of Gennaro, which concluded his present contract 
with this organization. Calleja, who had only a week to 





Photo by Matzene Studio, Chicago 


ALICE ZEPPILLI. 


study the role, found it especially well suited to his vocal 
power and histrional resources. His rendition of the black 
smith was the best thing Calleja has given, and his success 
was indeed well deserved. His interpretation is somewhat 


different from that of the other Gennaros heard on the 


Auditorium stage, being more vivid and _ realistic His 
singing of the duet with Mahiella in the second act and 
with Cammela in the first act was exquisite A mezzo 


voce, unused by the tenor in his other roles, made its ap- 
His diction 


was superb and the tenor made a hit in his final aria. His 


pearance, to the great delight of music lovers 


success presaged well for a successful return next season 
rhe other roles were entrusted to the same artists, Madame 
Carolina White winning again her share in the success of 
the evening as Maliclla, while Sammarco voiced admirably 
the Rafael In the smaller roles Piero Orsatti substi- 
tuted for Warnery as Tontonno. Warnery's absence was 
felt keenly, his successor being miscast. Campanini con 
ducted 
“Herodiade,” December 31. 
Another performance of “Herodiade” was witnessed by 


one of the largest audiences of the season. This was due 


to two reasons, the first being the closing of the year’s fes- 
tivities, and the second to the pronounced success of Mas- 
senet’s opera. The cast was similar to the one heard at 
previous performances, with the exception of the role of 
Phanuel, sung by Nicolay, who substituted on twelve hours’ 
notice, Gustave Huberdeau being stricken suddenly with an 
attack of la grippe, and Desire Defrere replaced Nicolay 
as the Priest 
after each hearing her voice impresses more and more by 
Miss White is prob- 


ably the most popular artist in Mr. Dippel’s roster and 


Carolina White sang gloriously, and indeed 
its power and beautiful tonal quality 


slowly but surely her name on the billboard brings results 
to the box office, showing that this artist is one of the 
Madame 


few in the company who has a drawing power 


de Cisneros in the title role was excellent. Mascal again 


scored heavily as Herode. Dalmores, in fine voice, gave a 
splendid account of himself as Jean. Nicolay, who on so 
short notice had consented to save the performance by 
learning the part, came out of the ordeal with honor. His 
presentation was distinguished by good vocal attainment 
and dignified acting. His aria was well received, and with 
Madame de Cisneros in the duet of the third act he won 
his hearers. 
were recalled repeatedly before the curtain, Defrere seng 


Both artists at the conclusion of the scene 
the music allotted his part beautifully. This young man 
should be taken out of the chorus and given parts. Since 
the beginning of the season he has been given appearances 
frequently and each time strengthened the ensemble of the 


performance. Charlier conducted. 


“Haensel and Gretel,” January | (Matinee). 

The new year was ushered in operatically by a presenta- 
tion at the Auditorium of “Haensel and Gretel” with 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink as the Witch. The name of 
the famous contralto filled the Auditorium from parquet 
to the last seat in the gallery, the house being completely 
sold out. There is not one artist, including Mary Garden, 
whose vogue is on the decline in this company, who can at 
the present time fill the house. 
stars in his company who shortly will have the power to 
bring the public to the opera, but for the present, quoting 
Mr. Shakespeare, “The play's the thing.” Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink is the exception. She is the attraction and 
the opera is secondary. In “Haensel and Gretel” up to 
date the part of the Witch had been a minor role as pre- 
sented by the former artists heard in it, but as given by 
Madame Schumann-Heink it was the star role in the opera. 


Dippel has several rising 


Her makeup was capital, her acting hilarious, and indeed 
she made the children happy and joyful. Vocally she was 
Madame Schumann-Heink, and this means much. Mabel 
Riegelman as Gretel and Marie Cavan as Haensel repeated 
their former successes, and the other roles were capably 
handled by the same artists heard previously in the opera. 

Attilio Parelli’s conducting left much to be desired. His 
conception of the score is different from the reading of 
any other conductor and many of the beauties of the opera 
were unheard, Added to this, on several instances his or- 
chestra and the principals were at discord. 

“Lohengrin,” January ! (Evening). 

Richard Wagner's opera, which was announced to be 
goven at 7.45, started several minutes after eight. The 
Vorspiel was taken too slow and the reading was one of 
the worst accorded the prelude in Chicago. [It might be 
that the young conductor, Winternitz, was hampered by 
nervousness and angry at late arrivals, whose noise in 
coming down the aisle was enough to disturb a veteran 
conductor. It should be made a rule that latecomers be 
asked to stay in the vestibule while an overture is being 
played. This perhaps would bring the music lovers on 
time, and since this rule is in force at symphonic concerts 
there is no reason why it should not apply to the opera 
Late comers are for. the most part commuters, and they 
also have to leave before the end of the opera They 
generally chose a pianissimo passage to make their exit. 
It should be a practice for them to leave at the conclu- 
sion of an act, and if the public was on time this last 
rule would be unnecessary. 

Jane Osborn-Hannah made her reentree as Elsa, This 
American soprano is improving yearly, and since last heard 
in the role here she has gained considerably vocally. Her 
“Einsam in Triiben Lagen” (“The Elsa Dream”) was well 
rendered, and all through the course of the opera her 
portrayal of the part was highly satisfactory. Whitchill 
appeared as Telramund, though for some unknown reason 
Hector Dufranne was announced for the rote. Whitehill 
He was a pillar of strength and over- 
Those among the audience who 


sang gloriously. 
shadowed his colleagues. 
thought Mr. Dufranne was singing were surprised at the 
evenness of the voice and beauty of tone, and one of them, 
the head of one of the largest schools in the Middle West, 
informed the writer that he had never heard the French 
baritone sing so well The surprise of the evening was 
Julia Claussen, of the Royal Opera of Stockholm, who 
made her bow to an American audience as Ortrud. She 
is a find, and General Manager Dippel has discovered a 
new star. The range of ter voice is phenomenal, The 
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role of Ortrud, which is written very high for a con- 
tralto, suited well the powers of this new artist, her high 
register being especially sonorous. In the duet in the 
second act with Telramund, her singing of “Erhebe dich, 
Genossin meiner schmach,” was received with vociferous 
applause. At the conclusion of the act an ovation was 
tendered the Swedish 
handed over the footlights to Mesdames Claussen and 
Osborn-Hannah. Madame Claussen has already found a 


artist, and floral tributes were 


place in the hearts of opera goers, and her return next 
season is assured. Kurt Schonert, the Teutonic tenor, 
from the Royal Opera of Munich, made a very unsuccess- 
ful debut as Lohengrin. His entrance phrase, “Nun sei 
Gedankt, mein lieber schwan,” presaged favorably, as it 
was well given, but after that song the tenor went to 
pieces. His voice is limited and after F the tone is rough, 
harsh, unsteady, and in the nuptial room he came to dis- 
aster on an A, which was a mixture of A flat and a G 
Accidents will happen, but Herr Schonert’s accidents are 
too numerous to please here and his departure will not 
be regretted. Henri Scott as the King, and Crabbe as 
the Herald, completed the ensemble, and each one respec- 
tively voiced his role admirably, Winternitz gave a good 
account of himself, though “Lohengrin” has been -better 


treated here. 
“The Cricket on the Hearth,” January 2. 
Another presentation of this light opera was given by 
the same artists heard in previous performances. 
“Walkure,” January 3. 


Richard Wagner's 
on Friday evening before a large and enthusiastic audi- 


opera was given at the Auditorium 


ence. The cast was as follows 
Sieglinde Minnie Saltzman-Stevens 
Fricka 


Brunnhilde Julia Claussen 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink 


Siegmund Charles Dalmores 


Hunding ry . Henri Scott 
Wotan ‘ Clarence Whitehill 
CRD kcnacciss ‘ ‘ ‘ wage Alice Eversman 
WON. iesis sa dee es we cae : Ruby Heyl 
Schwertleite .. ere rire Savésetnadane Louise Berat 
Helmwige ... - Sekt ‘ .-Jenny Dufau 
OTIS 6h v dese cb citouenvs Sone Marie Cavan 
Grimgerde Margaret Keyes 
Rossweise ....... senwtee ‘ dea Adele Legard 
Gerhilde .. Helen Stanley 


Musical Director, Arnold Winternitz 

Before going into detail as to the singers, the orchestra’s 
rendition of the score is to be taken into consideration 
It seems strange, to say the least, that whenever a Ger 
man conductor is at the musical director's desk strange 
happenings will make a performance memorable by its un 
evenness or unforeseen accidents. Last year at the pre- 
sentation of the same opera the lights were turned out in 
the orchestra pit, while Szendrei was conducting. The in- 
cident passed unnoticed as far as the public at large was 
concerned, but it was generally thought among artists and 
others that the mishap was not accidental, At the first 
performance here Friday of the same opera, under Win 
ternitz, the brasses had some joke with the conductor 
Playing out of tune, entering too soon and sustaining a 
harsh tore were among the doings of the brass contingent 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company's orchestra. The 
same men have been heard under other conductors and 
know how to use their instruments, therefore their short 
comings may have been intentional and perhaps for the 
purpose of hurting the reputation of Mr. Winternitz as 
conductor, Nothing of the sort, however, has been ac- 
complished. The tricks were too plain and were unveiled 
even to the layman, and therefore Winternitz’s conducting 
of the difficult work is declared the best thing he has ever 
done in Chicago. He is a splendid conductor, and it would 
be interesting to know the results other conductors could 
get out of the orchestra with two rehearsals. It is too 
bad that in opera, prima donnas can dictate to the manage 
ment, but since the mahagement cannot use the whip 
(metaphorically speaking) on prima donnas, it should ex- 
ercise at least its authority on the orchestra 

As to the singers, Clarence Whitehill as Wotan was “the 
star. His work in this role has been so often reviewed 
that to say he was excellent will be sufficient proof that 
everything he did was perfect. Ernestine Schumann 
Heink, who appeared as Fricka, though hampered with a 
bad cold, portrayed the role superbly. Julia Claussen, 
who as Ortrud created a sensation, was not quite so 
happy as Brinnhilde. She, however, sang well, but in th 
role she was less convincing than as the wife of Telra 
mund. The singer must be congratulated for not having 
deviated from pitch. Minnie Saltzman-Stevens, who was 


heard as Brimnnhilde last year, sang Sieglinde. Charles 


Dalmores was an impetuous Siegmund. Henri Scott gave 
dignity to Hunding 

Members of the Thomas Orchestra reinforced the or- 
chestra. 
orchestra disturbed considerably by rising innumerable 


Two of the cellists belonging to the symphony 


times all through the second act to get glimpses of what 
was transpiring on the stage. The Thomas Orchestra 
when under any other conductor than Stock is insubordi- 


nate and impolite and since some of the men like to view 


the stage from the front of the house, let the management 
kindly ask them to buy a ticket at the box office, and then 
never again hire those men to play in the regular Opera 
orchestra. Their demeanor may be contagious and soon 
the regular players of the orchestra may be as undisci 
plined as the Thomas Orchestra German players 

Che stage management was adequate and the lighting 
effects excellent. 


“Carmen,” January 4 (Matinee). 


Bizet’s masterpiece was repeated before a sold out house 


on Saturday afternoon. Leon Campagnolia, the new 
French recruit of the company, made his debut as Don 
Jose to the Carmen of Mary Garden. Helen Stanley was 
the Micaela and the other roles were entrusted to the 
same artists heard at the other performance. Mr. Cam 


pagnolia, who hails from the Grand Opera of Paris, re 
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minds one of Bonci. He has the same physique, small of 
stature, but big vocally His voice is flexible, well schooled 
and agreeable to the ear Mr. Campagnolia’s acting was 
on a par with his singing. Especially well done was the 
flower aria. Mary Garden, who succeeded Maria Gay 
this season as Carmen, made one regret the Boston con 
tralto in the role of the Gypsy. It has been said that Miss 
Garden has taken some exercises to lose some of her 
weight. It might be said also that some of her voice dis 
appeared with the treatment. Her acting, as ever, was all 
that could be desired and though Carmen is not the best 
role this artist counts among her achievements, her presen- 
tation is original and through this fact interesting rhe 
‘Seguidilla” was ended with deathly silence, likewise the 


“Habanera.” These numbers are generally encores $ 
Habaner Tt l r I red. | 


Miss Garden's star falling It could hardly be possible 
as she has not as yet reached the age where an artist enters 
into oblivion. Dufranne was the Escamillo. He was in 
glorious voice and the “Toreador Song” was encored by ac 
clamation. Helen Stanley was the Micaela. The new s 

prano has been well favored by nature. She is regal to 
the eye and her voice charms the ear. Miss Stanley, who 
is an American girl raised in Chicago. is one of the big 
factors in Dippel’s roster. She sang beautifully the aria 
“Le Dis,” which won for her an avalanche of applause 
and the duet of the first act with the tenor ‘Sa Mere 


Miss Stanley has 


was one of the best numbers of the day 
been heard now in several operas and after cach hearing 
she strengthens the good opinion first formulated. Scott 
was an excellent Zuniga. Likewise the Dancairo of Ni 
lay was splendid. Margaret Keyes sang agrecably the 
music allotted to Mercedes. Rosina Galli repeated her 


former success. Charlier conducted exceptionally well 


“Aida,” January 4 (Evening). 


A repetition of “Aida” at popular prices was the offer 
ing on Saturday evening. Carolina White, who was billed 
to appear in “Aida.” refused to sing at popular prices, and 
her place was taken by Enrica Clay, whose real name is 
Miss Dillon. The young American girl is a California 


product, being raised and educated in Los Angeles. She 


has had, so we have been informed, some experience on 
the stage in some theaters in Italy and was heard recently 
by general manager Dippel upon the advice of manager 
Leahy, the well known musical promoter of San Francisco. 
Miss Clay, though nervous, made a good impression. Van 


Hoose made his re-entree as Radames. 
" 


His singing of the 


part pleased the public highly. which applauded the singers 


all through the Costa was the 


too heavy for this a 


evening Amonasro, 


a role somewhat ble baritone 
Scott, who sings nightly, does not show any trace of fa- 
tigue and his delineation of the High Priest was as ever, 
excellent. Nicolay was entrusted for the first time in Chi 
cago with the part of the King. He achfeved another suc- 
cess in this role 

Kttore Perosio, who has done splendid work since the 
beginning of the season and who, this year, has had ample 
opportunity to show his worth, demonstrated beyond 
doubt that he is one of the best conductors who has ever 
swayed the baton here. His reading of the score was a 
real gem 

Madame de Cisneros made her farewell appearance for 
the season as Amneris—a role in which she has appeared 
often, winning each time the approval of music lovers and 
critics alike and on this occasion surpassed any of her pre 
vious work. She was im superb voice and proved to be 
the real star of the evening \s announced previously in 
THe Musicat Courter, Madame de Cisneros already has 
been re-engaged to appear with the company during the 


Western tour this season Rene Devries. 


Grand Opera in Brooklyn 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
“Die Wallivire,” January 4. 


One half of the subscription performances in Brooklyn 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company was closed last Sat 
urday with “Die Walkure.”’ The cast, with two excep 
tions, was the same as that which appeared at the Metro 
politan Opera House, Thursday evening of Christmas 
week At the former performance the role of Wotan’s 
rigid spouse was filled by Madame Matzenauer; in Brook 
lyn, Lila Robeson, a debutante of the season, was heard 
in the part. Hermann Weil was the Wotan in the Manhat 
American 


Madame 


Gadski repeated her impressive impersonation of Brunn 


tan presentation, while Putnam Griswold, the 


basso, filled the part in Brooklyn last week 


hilde and Madame Fremstad was again the Sieglinde. Carl 
Burrian was the Siegmund and Basil Ruysdael, the Hund 
ing The eight Valkyries were the same at both per 
formances—Lenora Sparkes, Bella Alten, Vera Curtis, Rita 
lornia, Florence Mulford, Lila Robeson, Marie Mattfeld 
and Marie Duchene lo Miss Robeson fell the lot of sing- 
ing two parts, the more taxing one of Fricka and Wal 
traute, one of the daughters of the one eyed god Miss 
Robeson’s duties were doubly hard for another reason 
Madame Matzenauer had been billed to sing the role of 
l‘ricka, but sudden indisposition prevented her from ap 
pearing. This was a sore disappointment to the fine audi 
ence, but Miss Robeson as a substitute finally proved very 


sing a diff 


satisfactory. For a young singer to consent to 
cult part at short notice, and in place of a great artist like 
the Hungarian contralto, was a real trial, but thanks to 


her musicianship and womanly pluck, the young Ameri 


emerged from the undertaking without ij) 


can contralto 
parent shortcomings. She delivered the lecture to Wotan 


in a ice of round, even fullness, musical and well 


y 
schooled and ‘ mnducted her elf with secominyga dignity 


The Wotan of Mr. Griswold is a stirring performance, 


and the Farewell” in the closing scene proved anew to 
nothing less than a il triumph The tone color of 
Griswold’s voice is splendid in ordinary passages, and in 
the climaxes it becomes truly thrilling Ruysdael very 
deep and sonorous bass another rgan that compels 
admiration, and both of these men are actors of real 
power 


The singing of the Valkyrie choir was very impressive 


at this performance; the warm, rich voices of Mesdames 
Mulford and Robeson blended finely with the sopranos of 
Mesdames Sparke ind Alten Alfred Hertz conducted 


While the sceni at the Brooklyn 


eflects > 
not approach the splendors at the Metr 


strenuously 


()pera Hiouse d 


politan the voices, in most cases, are heard t far better 
advantage in the smaller Brooklyn auditorium. During the 
remainder of the season the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany will give seven more performances in Brooklyn 


Falk-Fischer Recital in Freehold. 


(By Telegraph.) 
Newark, N, Jy J 
To The Musical Courier, New York: 

The Falk-Fischer recital in Frechold Vast night was tre 
mendously successful I} iudience was enthusiasti 
Return engagement requested lhe artists leave for Penn- 
sylvania, where they give five recitals this week 


J W. Lyman. 
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BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 


Haense! and Gretel” and “Cavalleria,” December 30. 
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“Louise,” January 4 (Matinee). 


many by reas 


at thi 


natinee 


was a sur 


the various cuts made since 


al performance As to the appropriateness of these 


cuts, that is a matter of personal opinion, but of the neces- 


sity for them there can be no question, since the opera 
was far too long at its first presentation 

Much has been said and more could be said of Madame 
Edvina’s refreshingly simple interpretation of Louise; an 
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MARIA GAY 


which is an unalloyed delight vocally as 


of Mr. Marcoux’s marvelously like 


impersonation 
well as histrionically 
like and nobly pathetic Father, perhaps the most notable in 
1 long list of notable achievements by this great artist; 
and last but not least of Madame Gay’s striking imper 
“Sel 


sonation of the Mother, of which Philip Hale says: 


dom on the operatic stage is there a scene comparable for 


quiet and tragic intensity with that in which she entreats 





Mishkin Studi New York 
GIOVANNIE ZENATELLO 


. yrig by 


Louise to go back to her father 


Here even the silence of 
Madame Gay was eloquent.’ 

For a first appearance in the role of Julien came Mr 
Zenatello, who sang with his customary brilliancy and im- 
»f the poet lover with becoming ardor and 
spirit. Another newcomer to a cast already familiar was 
Miss Fisher, who took her original part of Camille for the 


first time 


bued the part 





“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” January 4. 


SNE lita cage de uncee S0cbvsee¢ aabds Chass eaue™ Elizabeth Amsden 
SM: S2i<ée peepee hagnaes ss hhbbe ¥ deweh ceckkenwe ...Elviri Leveroni 
NE ON can acs ut vce veked scelacds Caneetedes -Hertha Heyman 
R. Sira cc od uwd od ckdiaeucs <2 cae cceesben inet canine Raoul! Romito 


NED. woswasaedeuesdismmadrasassinecuians Giovanni Polese 


The foregoing cast gave but a fairly good performance 
of Mascagni’s opera. Miss Amsden as Santuzza did not 
come up to the high expectations anticipated by her splen- 
did art in other roles she has essayed. 
is, of course, a most beautiful one, of great brilliancy, 
power of dramatic expression and wide range, but her 
characterization of the part lacked the necessary reserve 
force to make his, 
natural fault in a young artist and one which is by no 


The voice itself 


it convincing however, is but a 
means uncommon, since even artists of far greater experi- 
ence than Miss Amsden are inclined to overexaggeration 
in this role. 


Mr. Romito, singing for the first time on the operatic 
stage, revealed a fine tenor voice of most pleasing quality, 
a voice which even a natural nervousness could not great 
ly mar. With further study and frequent stage appear 
ances Mr. Romito should go far in his chosen career since 
natural tenor voices of this caliber are none too numerous. 

Mr. Polese sang artistically and brought his usual au- 
thority and distinction to bear in his portrayal of the vil- 
lage carrier. 

“Pagliacci” for the second offering of the evening fared 
much better in the hands of the appended cast: 


Nedda ...-Edith Barnes 
Canio Giuseppe Gaudenzi 
PORES Zocbae écddiuenevevenasnesvat Ramon Blanchart 
FODDE oo boob cecesecsoccensccene ..Ernesto Giaccone 
Silvio George Everett 


Conductor, Moranzoni 
Edith Barnes as Nedda showed a decided advance in all 
things pertaining to her art, singing with far greater free 





MARCOUX 


VANNI 


dom and authority and acting with grace and intelligence 
Possessing a voice of a particularly lovely quality, bril 
liant and vibrant, and at all times sympathetic, the music 


of Nedda was sung by her with a freshness and spon 


taneity grateful to the ear. Her conception of the role, 
too, though not yet fully developed in its dramatic aspect, 
was as a whole most praiseworthy. In fact her acting 
throughout the last act as well as in her scene with Silvio 
in the first could compare favorably with the best imper 
sonations seen of this role 

The other notable feature of this performance was Mr 
of the half Tonio, a 
strikingly original and admirably carried out piece of char- 


Blanchart’s impersonation witted 


acter acting. From his first appearance before the curtain 
here was a famous baritone, not eager for his reward of 
“bravos” at the close of the prologue, but the dull loutish 
clown to the life, nor did he throughout the opera step for 
one instant from the picture he created. Once again a 
proof positive of the high intelligence and keen sense of 
theatrical values with which this sterling artist endows 
each character he portrays 

Mr. Gaudenzi was indeed a woeful Canio, though in all 
fairness it must be said that his acting far surpassed his 
vocal efforts. Mr, Everett, though not at his best vocally, 
made a manly and attractive lover, even though his love 
making savored more of the American than the Latin fash- 
ion. BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 
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MONTREAL, Car la ary 4, ) 
HIS MAJESTY’S THEATER. 


week’s repertory was composed entirely of works 


iously this season 


“Madama Butterfly,” December 30. 

to be expected at a second performance, more 
n to minor details, and consequently a more 
ntation resulted. The cast remained 


ist Friday, and the work of each artist 


A Mi Nielsen’s lovely voice was in 
condition, her singing of the love duet in Act 
iin in Act IT, being most enjoyable pteces of 
Polese, as the American Consul, has a part 

im like the proverbial glove, and gives no 
adverse criticism Courso, as Suzuki; Gau- 
Pinkerton: Stroesco, as Goro, and Goddard, as 


npleted a cast of unusual merit. Jacchia 


“Faust,”’ December 31. 


immortal work received its sixth presentation 


eas ind was heard by a large audience. The same 

} Saturda night again appe ired Beatrice La 

alme as Marguerite, Laffitte as Faust, Huberty as Mephis 

phele Ingram as Siebel, Deck as Martha, and Grand as 
ntine 

ladame LaPalme, in Spite of her heavy work last 

vhen she sang four times in three different roles, 


She is al 


beautiful interpretation of Marguerite 


rth going to see, and never fails to fill the house 
he appears 

Laffitte had not sung Faust in Montreal before last 
turday, and his portrayal was looked forward to with 
iderable interest Like every other role he has es 
iyed ] Faust A equally successful He used his 
ugnificent voice to its best possible extent, and won 

rm applause at the end of each act 
luberty’s Mephistopheles is one of this splendid artist's 
t part He gave just the right touch of wicked humor 
the Prince of Darkness, and was vocally all that could 
ired Ingram’s Siebel was very satisfying, and 
( d e baritone suited the Valentine music well 
The Martha of Jane Deck demonstrated very clearly that 
t rtis an indispensable member of any musical or 


played minor parts in Montreal, 
, f them receives as careful attention and is as 


own way as many of the larger roles 


“Thais,” January 1. 


etter beginning to the New Year could have been 
the performance of “Thais” on “popular” night 
e heard Massenet’s great work sung in a man 

ich fully equalled if not surpassed any previous 
n which this opera was given This cast re 
hanged and needs no comment 


“Noel” and “Cavalleria,” January 2. 





er l‘Erlanger’s “Noel,” which was reviewed last 
rey d in conjunction with “Cavalleria Rusti 
pite of shortcomings, this opera seems to 
vlemg | e reception aceorded at the close of 
t. Howeve t doubtful if would be the 
t of le tic merit was selected. The sing 
Carmen Melis is superb The opera should be 
lle Vadel rather than Noél 


( illeria Rusticana” brought us back into the realm 


' 


he contrast between the two pieces is so 


t Mascagni's work, while always enjoyable, is 
nore s fter such a composition as “Noél.” One 
lown with life, erude, if you will, but life, and 

‘ The other is artificial Madame Ferrabini 

ve with each apearance; her Santuzza is 


“Barber of Seville,” January 3. 


ge in the cast marked the second performance 

R nis “Barber of Seville,” Miss Nielsen replacing 

\ I e LaP « \ Rosina, she has a part which is 
i § to her voice and style, and perhaps in 

ther role ha re scored such a signal success here 

ne « Arditr's famous waltz sone, “Il Bacio,” 

\ h she gave dur ng the lesson scene brought forth a 
t of applause which refused to be quieted until Miss 

N en consented to repeat it. It was a wonderful piece 
il work, and showed her glorious voice in its best 

light The remainder of the cast seemed inspired 

prima donna’s performance, and put forth their 

est efforts. Fornari, as the Barber, was brimful of life: 


Xamella made his Count 
better voice than last week; Cervi, as Basilio, got every 


ounce of humor from his part; Huberty sang gloriously 


Almaviva more natural, and was 


and also helped to convulse the audience by his ludicrous 
actions, and Buck handled her small part with taste and 
effect 

“Trovatore,” January 4. 
indisposition, “Trovatore’ 
“Herodiade,” as originally 


Owing to Miss Amsden’s 
closed the week instead of 
billed 

Laffitte, Claessens, Carmen Melis and Rossi, a new bari- 
tone from Boston who made his debut here, were the 


leading artists. A performance of all round excellence 





LEA CHOISEUL. 


was the verdict of a large audience, and they demonstrated 
this by vociferous applause. Laffitte, as Manrico, was in 
his best form, and that, as he has taught us this season, 
means an evening of unalloyed pleasure. His voice was 
warm and luscious in every tone, and he acted with much 
Carmen Melis sang indifferently, and her 
Leonora was somewhat marred by a tendency to force her 
upper notes and consequently stray from the pitch, which 
was disappointing, as the quality of her voice is undenia- 


dramatic force 
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bly beautiful. No better Azucena has been seen her in 
years than Madame Claessens. The great reputation sh 
has earned for herself as Herodiade and Amneris im 

\ida” was fully sustained by her Azucena. Possessing a 
voice of tremendous range and exceptionally pure quality, 
combined with wonderful histrionic talent, she made the 
Gypsy Mother a character of striking realism. 

One of the most pleasing features of the eyening was 
Signor Rossi’s Count di Luna. Coming as he did a per- 
fect stranger to Montreal, and taking the place of such a 
magnificent artist as Signor Polese, he was naturally 
handicapped, but it did not require much to persuade one 


that here was an artist of great talent, and he leaped into 
immediate favor. Throughout the entire performance he 
sang with splendid effect, displaying a baritone of rich. 
round quality, and acting with equal distinction. Cervi, 
Stroesco and Choiseul did excellent work in the minor 
parts, and Signor Jacchia brought out all the beauties of 
the score in his usual masterful manner. 


Orchestral Concert, January 4 (Matinee). 

M. Hasselmans once more took up the baton at the 
weekly orchestral concerts, giving the following program: 
Overture, “Pyrame and Thisbe,” E. Tremisot; “L’Ar- 
lésienne” (first suite), Bizet; “Le Coq d’Or,” Rimsky- 
Korsakow; “Marche Joyeuse,” Chabrier. The soloists 
were Miss Scotney and Signor Villetti. 

Without doubt, Miss Scotney’s singing of the famous 
“Air de la Folie’ from Donizetti's “Lucia” was the 
feature of the concert. She received the greatest ovation 
accorded any singer at these concerts this season, and 
kindly responded by repeating the cadenza of the aria 
Her wonderful technical ability and the purity of each 
tone, whether in the high, low or middle register, makes 
her singing a thing of entrancing beauty. 

The orchestra’s work was excellent throughout, and 
Bizet’s suite, “L’Arlésienne,” seemed to be enjoyed most 
M. Hasselmans being forced to repeat the minuet move- 
ment. “Le Coq d’Or,” of Rimsky-Korsakow, an attempt 
to describe the marriage of King Dodo, was remarkable 
for its extraordinary harmonies, but extremely clever 
Signor Viletti, concertmaster of the orchestra, played 
Saint-Saéns’ famous “Danse Macabre” (or as the writer 
heard someone call it, “Dance of the Maccabees”) with 
the orchestra, and received much applause. He strength- 
ened the opinion formed from hearing him play the 
“Meditation” in “Thais” as being a musician of much 
talent. Chabrier’s rather banal “Marche Joyeuse” brought 
the concert to a close. Artuur MacDermor 





Gifted Blind Boy Pianist. 

Arthur G. Burgoyne, music critic of the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Chronicle, wrote the appended review of a concert 
in his city, where the blind boy pianist, Anthony Jawelak, 
played as soloist with the Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra: 


Anthony Jawelak, the blind boy pianist, whose vhenomenal talent 
has attracted widespread attention recently, figured as the soloist at 
last night’s concert of the Festival Orchestra on Schenley Lawn, 
and gave a demonstration of his powers which wrought the large 
audience up to a high pitch of enthusiasm. This lad of fifteen is 
not the conventional “Wunderkind” of the teaching studios. Not 
only has he the technic of a virtuoso, but he plays with all the 
ease, the authority and the perfect sureness of the veteran of th: 
concert platform Seemingly indifferent to his surroundings, he 
surrenders himself wholly to the delight of giving expression to the 
thought of the master whose work he is performing and the result 
is an interpretation astonishing in its fidelity. 

It is a child-poet that is at the piano, but a child mature in 
spirit, in whom the qualities of imagination and fancy are fully 
developed. Add to this that Master Jawelak has a Chopinesque 
piano hand, that he is at home in the most intricate passage work, 
and that he commands the true “singing tone,” and a fair idea of 
the artistic makeup of the lad is afforded. He played last night 
the G minor Mendelssohn concerto, to the stiff demands of which 
he proved fully equal, while adapting himself perfectly to the or 
chestral support. Following this number he was obliged to play 
two encores, giving the Rachmaninoff C sharp minor prelude and a 


Chopin etude. (Adyertisement.) 





Rains English Programs. 

After his first New York recital at Aeolian Hall, Satur- 
day evening of this week, Léon Rains will go West, and 
while in Chicago and St. Paul will sing programs made up 
of songs and arias by French and English composers; in 
other towns he will sing all English programs by request 
One of these English lists, which Mr. Rains has prepared, 
includes the following numbers: 
Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves 
Sun Blest Are You 
Danny Deever 


..Handel 

. Melville 

.Walter Damrosch 
truno Huhn 

‘ ..Marion Bauer 
shsbenes Roland Bocquet 


Invictus 


Coyote Song .. 


Piswettie TG 6. cose vuvcccentvecers 
Sleep eens chatalehuc hed eeu dee deenge es ..-Roland Bocquet 
All Through the Night (old Welsh song) .. Arr. Arthur Somerville 


....Arr. J. Thomas 
.Hamilton Harty 


Hob a Derry Danno............ 
The Auld Lad ....... ws bebowes 


Ho Jolly Jenkins ...........+..+. ve obese -Arthur Sullivan 
Shepherd, See Thy Horse’s Foaming Mane ....Oley Speaks 
Requiem .......ceeeeeees bg byeebanecs Sydney Homer 


.» Sydney Homer 


Pauper’s Drive ... as 
....Sydney Homer 


Bamie Seas . occ cvcwscecccvcceccs 





Musin Pupil to Give Recital. 

Joseph Stoopack, a talented pupil of Ovide Musin, will 
give a recital at the Musin Studios, 50 West Seventy-sixth 
street, New York, Sunday, January 12, at four o'clock in 
the afternoon. Master Stoopack is to play the Lalo con- 
certo in F, three numbers by Bach, the romance in G by 
Beethoven, “Swan Song,” by John Adam Hugo, “Caprice 
Basque” by Sarasate, and second caprice by Ovide Musin 
Ellen Learned, soprano, will assist in the recital. 





In Athens the woman who wears a large hat in a the- 
ater is fined $40. Speak to us no more of the decadence 
of Greece.—New York Evening Sun. 
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PitrssurcH, Pa., January 4, 1913 

The annual performance of “The Messiah” was given by 
the Mozart Club, J. P. McCollum, conductor, in Carnegie 
Music Hall, Friday evening, December 27, the usual large 
crowd attending. The soloists on this occasion were Wil- 
liam Pagdin, Marie Stoddart, soprano; Rose 
Bryant, contralto, and Arthur Middleton, bass. Much in- 
appearance of Mr. Middleton, 


tenor; 


terest was centered in the 
is this great singer has been booked to appear in this city 
several times, but unforeseen circumstances have pre- 
vented on every occasion. However, the consensus of 
opinion was that most people would be willing to wait 
for some time to hear such an artist as Mr. Middleton un- 
doubtedly is. He is gifted with one of the rarest bass 
voices ever heard in this city, and he sings with an author 
ity and assurance that wins him the immediate recognition 
In singing the “Why Do 
the aria which has made him justly famous, 


and admiration of his auditors 
the Nations,” 
he veered somewhat from the well beaten path, revealing 
many new possibilities in this great work. The same maj 
be said of his rendition of the “People that Walk in Dark- 
ness.” Mr. Middleton certainly must be classed with the 
leading singers of the day, and it is to be hoped that he 
may be heard here again in oratorio or recital, or, bette: 
still, both. The other singers performed in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner, although Miss Stoddart was suffering 
from a bad cold and was really unable to do herself jus- 
tice. The chorus sang well, the véices being better bal- 
anced than at the previous concert, although the tenor sec- 
tion needs much strengthening. Charles N. Boyd was at 
the organ, playing in his usually competent manner 


The United States Government has engaged Edith Har- 
ris Scott and her concert company for a five weeks’ tour 
of the Isthmus of Panama 
Ruth Thoburn, violinist; E 


The company will include 
Lucille Miller, soprano; C. E 
McAfee, pianist and accompanist, and Mrs. Scott, contralto 
nd reader. They will sail from New York February 21 


RnaAr 


The next delightful program arranged for us by Man 
ger Roman Heyn, of the Schenley Hotel, will be given 
in the ball room of that hotel, Friday evening, January 10, 
the artist presented on this occasion being Tina Lerner, the 
brilliant young Russian pianist Miss Lerner appeared 
here on her first American tour and made a fine impres 
sion. A large crowd is anticipated 


RRR 


Emma Loeffler, the dramat:c soprano of Pittsburgh and 
New York, who is to appear in 
Music Hall, ° 


and varied musical career since leaving 


ong recital in Carnegie 
Tuesday evening, January 14, has had a wide 
this country eight 
ears ago While still a voung woman she has mastered 
over twenty-five roles, and her repertory embraces a large 
and still increasing selection of German, French, Italian, 
Russian, English and American composers 


Hotuis Eprson DAvEeNnNyY. 





Music in Buenos Aires. 
Buenos Arres, December 6. 191 
Several opera companies are in Buenos Aires at pres- 
ent, although the season is about closed. One of the re 
cent interesting events was the performance of “Vero 
nique,” a little French opera by the English Choral Union 
of the city, the only English society here giving im 
portant works. Three performances of the work (sung 
in English) were given at the Coliseo, and all were well 
attended. Muriel Marr and Hubert Waldron were the 
principals in the productions. Eswald Manning was the 
musical director Madame Reed arranged the dances, 
which proved to be very delightful 
nee 


The Santa Cecilia Musical Institute gave an exceptional 
pupils’ concert last month, at which a chorus of 200 sang, 
an orchestra played, and for which pupils in all the de 
partments of the school participated as soloists. 
posers represented included 
Bruch, Godard, Boito, Paganini, 
Ponchielli and Vieuxtemps 
cello solos, 


The com 
Schubert, Chopin, Liszt, 
Giordano, Veracini, Tosti. 
Besides piano, violin and 
there were arias and duets from favorite 
The names of the pupils who distinguished them- 
Atilio Sebastiani, Valentina Boraschi. 
Eduardo Lafalce, Ana Cocco, Clementina Gambino, Elisa 
Roger, Raul Orlando, Luisa Pratesi, Manuel Schiuma, 
Pedro Tabanelli, Heraclio Vivie. Angela Brega, Enri- 
queta Canelle, Juana de la Canal, Josefa Estevez 
lica Fulchi, Amalia Marchi, Ana M. Oliver, Justa Perez, 
Magdalena Sbrascini, Remo Bolognini, Elba Delgado, 
Esther Darago, Gaston Julien, Enriqueta Robbiani, Apol- 


operas 
selves were: 


Ange- 


linare Granforte, Valentin Zanoli. Among the more strik- 
ing numbers were a duet from “Gioconda,” sung by Pedro 
Tabanelli and Apollinare Granforte; Paganini studies, Nos 
11 and 13, played by the violinist, Gaston Julien; the Pop 
per “Requiem” for four cellos, played by Elisa Roger, 
Luisa Pratesi, Raul Orlando and Manuel Schiuma; the 
Schubert-Liszt “Soiree de Vienne,”’ played by the pianist 
Valentina Boraschi; one movement of the Bruch G minor 
violin concerto, played by Valentin Zanoli. Among the 
professors of the school are: H. Torino, H. Galoani, C 
l'roiani, C. D. Agnillo, M, Penha, C. Stiatesi, A. T. La 
A. Salvini, B. Bandini, A. de Biase, A. Vicinelli 
and Sra. A. F. de Gualdi and Sta. E. Pavesi. T. A. W. 


banchi, 


BITUARY 


Anna Connable Meeks. 
Anna Connable Meeks, of Boston, known as 
a talented composer and member of the New York Manu 
script Society, were shocked to receive word from he: 
brother, Frank L. Connable, that Mrs. Meeks had passed 
away suddenly. A recent letter to the secretary of the 
society mentioned her being confined to her bed, but she 
had planned to be present at the coming concert, 





Friends of 


Thurs 
day, January 30, and participate in the performance of a 
work for piano, voice and string quartet. Services were 
held January 4, the burial being at Mount Auburn Ceme 
tery, Cambridge, Mass 
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“Her art is indisputable.”—Philin Hale, in Boston Herald. 
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CARBON E 


MASTER IN THE ART OF SINGING 
Has moved his studio from Carnegie Hall to Aeolian Hall, 27 West 42nd St., New York"City 
Art of singing from the first rudiments to the classic “‘Bel Canto” 


Carbone’s Breath Controller recommended by 


by famous singers, teachers and physicians as unique apparatus for breathing 


exercises. Circular sent on application 
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FOSTER & DAVID, 600 Filth Avenue, New York, Announce the First American Toar of 








om GRIMISON 


(Soloist with the New York Philharmonic Society, February 2, 1913) 
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QUESNEL Tenor 


Management : WOLFSOWN MUSICAL BUREAU, | West 34th Street, New York City 


HELENE MAIGILLE into 


Rosina Laborde (teacher of Emma Calve and Marie Delma) said: 
“Nothing less than genius in the difficult art of developing voices.” 
Voloes Examined and Classified Wednesdays a.m. and Saturdays p.m. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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F. E. C. LEUCKART 


Leipsic 


Has issued the following new works by 


CAMPBELL-TIPTON 


FOR PIANO 
Suite, The Four Seasons 
Two Preludes 
Nocturnale and Matinale 
Two Bagatelles 

FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Suite Pastorale 
(Order through G. Schirmer, New York) 


Some Press Comments: 
Leipsic Signale, No. 33 (Piano Works) 


The er seems t nave worked in the new French 





a is own indiv ality has lost nothing thereby. 

Ir any he is f em interesting than Debussy, 

gh he t as yet show the same well-rounded com 

pleteness in the smaller forms. This comes perhaps from the 

fact that Campbell-Tipton’s musical thoughts are larger, and 
ical 1 to the bigger forms. 


und Debussy it may not gen 
|-Tipton belongs already in 
resent works are interest 
sensitiv music, “fir’s gute 





Leipsic Signale No. 39 (Suite Pastorale) 


What was stated of this cor ser in the preceding review 


$ again emphasized in the present work, and contirms the 
t in the larger forms he shows greater mas 
ery the smaller In any case each of the three 





movements of this suite narks of a firm, sure hand, 
modern harmonic freedom « ividual imoort throughout, 
living fresh rhythms ; tone coloring make the 








work interesting, from the st to the last note, and an 
occasional lapse into the sentimental does not lesson the 
ultimate value of the suite good chamber music, 
for the cultivation of the car and musical taste.—H V. 
Draber 


Allgemeine Musik Zeitung No. 33/4 (Suite Pastorale) 


rhe entire work is moreover extraordinarily ex- 
pressive, especially in tonal coloring, and the dexterous dis- 
tribution of the musical material for the two instruments 


is also to be extolled. 
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Nielsen’s Triumphs as Artist and Woman. 

















Closing one of the longest operatic and recital concert 
tours on record, at Danville, Ky., December 16, with thirty- 
five appearances before Christmas, Alice Nielsen disbanded 
her company on her return to New York in order to fill 
her operatic engagements, which opened in Montreal, De- 
cember 23. Following these, Miss Nielsen leaves Montreal, 
opening in Washington, January 10, and then appears with 
the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, January 14; the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra, January 15; in joint recital with John 
McCormack, at Carnegie Hall, New York, January 19, and 
in her own recital at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, February 
16. With her Boston and Metropolitan Opera appearances 
sandwiched between these dates, and further Western 
appearances scheduled later, the charming American prima 
donna will have her season booked solidly until she sails 
for Europe on June 1, following her festival dates in 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Paterson, N. J., and at the North Shore 
Festival, Evanston, Ill, May 31. 

That Miss Nielsen’s success has been well nigh phenom- 
enal, from both the financial and artistic viewpoints may 
be easily gauged from the enthusiastic letters received by 
her manager, Charles L. Wagner, from well known local 
managers throughout the country. These Mr. Wagner 
considers a most sincere form of tribute to an artist's real 
worth, and as excerpts from the same make equally in- 
teresting reading to the general public, a few culled at ran- 
dom from the numbers at hand are herewith appended: 

We rarely repeat, but we want you again next season. This was 
a red letter night.—Calumet Club, Milwaukee. 





You know Miss Nielsen owns Des Moines since her two appear- 
ances, and I wrote my friend, Karl Kinsey, a letter that would 
please you both—and I am glad she is to be at the North Shore 
Festival.—Dr. Bartlett, Des Moines. 

We were very proud of our Nielsen success in La Crosse. Every 


She charmed everyone, including those who never 
Clara Bowen Shepard, Milwaukee. 


me delighted 
before had taken her seriously 


Miss Nielsen opened the festival Monday night and delighted every- 
one. She returned last night (Friday) after all the other great 
singers of the week had ap ,<ared, and was greeted by the largest 
house of the series.—Toronto Globe. 





She certainly did make a record in this city (three concerts) as a 
singer of songs.—L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles. 





Miss Nielsen was a revelation in a new light—as a singer of Eng- 
lish songs.—Lois Steers. 





Last year I took Miss Nielsen as an investment, this being her 
home town; this year I returned her as an artist as well as an in- 
vestment.—Myrtle Irene Mitchell, Kansas City. 





Since Miss Nielsen was here, reports keep coming in. It was even 
a greater success than I dreamed it would be. Everyone is shower- 
ing congratulations.—Lucius Ades, Wichita. 





A hymn of praise could be written around last night's concert by 
Miss Nielsen. 
cert tonight and get a singing lesson from Alice Nielsen.—Winnipeg 
Tribune. 


Let every musician attend the second con 


Greatest recital in our club history. Save us an opening date again 
next fall.—St. Louis Athletic. 


Alice Nielsen made a great success. She sang beautifully and made 
good in every way. Personally she is the finest little woman in the 
business and the whole engagement was a pleasure to me. Her sing 
ing of English songs was as fine as anything I have ever heard and 
she carried each audience right with her (five concerts).—Will L. 
Greenbaum, San Francisco. 





As an artist and woman I can speak of Miss Nielsen only in 
superlatives. I think you are not half strong enough in her praise. 
Her voice is a perfect glory, her personality and beauty irre_istable, 
and her interpretations (the only point on which I felt concern) 
were splendid.. People here did not before know her in a scrious 
way. If I were her manager she would look like a gold mine to me 
—Evelyn Hopper, Omaha. 


Alice Nielsen will be under the management of Charles 
L. Wagner, 1451 Broadway, New York, during the seasons 
of 1913 to 1918 inclusive. (Advertisement. ) 





Manager Leifels of the Philharmonic. 

The progressiveness which has been shown of late in 
the executive offices of the New York Philharmonic Soci- 
ety is due, in large measure, to the activity of the manager 
of that organization, Felix F. Leifels. In arranging for the 
two appearances of Ottilie Metzger (leading contralto of 
the Hamburg Royal Opera), on January 23 and 24, the 
New York Philharmonic is showing a spirit of enterprise 
that is most gratifying. 

The road tours undertaken by the Philharmonic Society 
this season are the most extensive in the history of the 





FELIX F. LEIFELS, 
Manager of the Philharmonic Society of New York 


organization. In November a tour was made which in- 
cluded the following cities: Boston, Providence, Holyoke, 
New Haven, Baltimore and Richmond. On Monday of 
this week the orchestra started on a trip to include the fol- 
lowing cities in New York State and Pennsylvania: Buf- 
falo, Rochester, Gloversville, Elmira, Scranton and Phila- 
delphia. In February ten concerts are planned through 
the Middle West and South, including Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and Richmond, and in March and April the orches- 
tra will visit Toronto (Canada), Detroit, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Altoona, Baltimore, Washington and Richmond 
This list of cities speaks for itself, and it may be said, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the planning of one or more 
tours for an orchestra like the Philharmonic is nq easy task. 

Mr. Leifels has been connected with the New York Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra for many years, and during the early 
part of the season of 1912 assumed the position of man- 
ager. He is a musician as well as a business man, and, as 
his long experience has been along purely orchestral lines, 
he accordingly thoroughly understands the complicated du- 
ties of the management of an orchestra. 





Francis Rogers’ Activities. 

December 30, Francis Rogers gave a recital of songs at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Phipps, 1063 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. Among the distinguished audience were 
the Countess of Aberdeen and Violet Asquith, Mr. and 
Mrs, Andrew Carnegie, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Choate and the 
Countess Leary. January 5, Mr. Rogers and Mr. Brock- 
way, who will give a public recital at Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of January 15, gave a fine program at the New 
York Harvard Club. 

Wednesday afternoon, January 15, Mr. Rogers and 
Howard Brockway give a joint recital at Aeolian Hall, 
New York. The program for this day follows: 

Come nel Fe: BB caked nee ocak ob0d sade ensue vee 650 ueaeavees Handel 


ove omarts 
Handel 


Lungi dal caro Bene ...... dvskntectevedese 
Furibondo spira i lento.... 

Todessehnen ...... i . Brahms 
Der Asra eee Ce ER Rene 1 KY Oigawineny s0nbessue Rubinstein 
BD abicketsas ; ee 6-96 0:0 ceneaensinntes 6GTED 


..«Howard Brockway 
.-Howard Brockway 


Romance, op. 21, No. 3 .. 

Serenade, op. 28 ...........+. anvhe , 
Idyll of Murmuring Water, op. 39. No -Howard Brockway 
At Twilight acd .-Howard Brockway 
COONS ccccesiess Sn Wasalchau ehedabeno a kaa wnenee Howard Brockway 


-Howard Brockway 
tdbpeutenent Howard Brockway 
-..Howard Brockway 
...Howard Brockway 


Would Thy Faith Were Mine 
Proposal panes 
Aghadoe Stan eebense ous 
Lend Me Thy Fillet, Love . a. 

Mr. Rogers 
Cattle Song ..... out ns : .French Folk Songs 


Aubade ......... French Folk Songs 
Angelus wn ..French Folk Songs 
NY NO oc evadccedbuswnes tm ... French Folk Songs 
Te FROGe TOME non dss Haed coccceenss obewsee biieneunue Old English 
Be UO BE. SA vo cnnckasstuccetsdcesns Sey: 
I UE ob cians Fake eds wh ee Wedieeiciectsseds Old Irish 
Off to Philadelphia ...... «seeseeees Old Irish 


Ma heer 
After January 15, Mr. Rogers will make a tour of New 
England, after which he goes West as far as St. Louis. 





Box Holders for Rains Recital. 

As stated elsewhere in this issue of Tue Musica 
Courter, Leon Rains is to give his first New York recital 
of the season in Aeolian Hall, Saturday evening, January 
11. Among those who have taken boxes for this event are 
Frieda Hempel, Marie Rappold, Mrs. Josef Stransky, Mr 
and Mrs. Richard Arnold, Mr. and Mrs. Leo>sold 
Grahame, Madame Cecile Behrens, Mr. and Mrs. Ernst 
Kruger, Charles Steinway, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Sa nger 
and Putnam Griswold. The celebrated basso will be 
assisted by Roland Bocquet, the English composer-pianist. 








| 
| 
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For Next Season October 1913-May 1914 














MR. M. H. HANSON 


Has finally decided 
to-bring to Amer- 
ica for a Coast-to- 
Coast Tour, the 
Really Brilliant 
Baritone, 


=== The Royal Court Singer 


FRANZ EGENIEFF 


Owing to the great demand in Europe, especially in Germany itself for 
appearances of FRANZ EGENIEFF, it has been a matter of considerable 
difficulty to persuade him to spend an entire winter in our country. 
But owing more to the persuasive powers of his St. Louis born wife, who 
is ambitious to have her husband heard in her country, more than to the 
alluring financial prospects I placed before the artist, I am now finally 
able to announce that | 


EGENIEFFS 


EXCEPTIONALLY BEAUTIFUL VOICE 
Will be heard in America. 














Dates for his appearances are now being booked. For 
full details, address 


Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 


437 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





Next week we shall publish some particulars of FRANZ 
EGENIEFF’S Life Story, and of his artistic achievements. 

Mr. Egenieff will be remembered by Americans for his 
beautiful and artistic singing as Gournemanz in Parsifal, in Col. 
Savage’s production in English of the greatest of all operas. 
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The 
Philharmonic 
Society of 
New York 


Joseph Stransky, Conductor 


Announce the Special 
Engagement of] 








OTTILIE METZGER 


The leading contralto of 
the Hamburg Stadtheater 
for two concerts only, Jan. 
23d and Jan. 24th, at Car- 
negie Hall, New York. 


Mme. Metzger will make 
no other appearances in 
America this season. 
This gives the New York 
musical public an oppor- 
tunity of hearing one of 
the greatest European 
contraltos. 


FELIX F, LEIFELS, Manager 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





Mme, Metager was engaged by special arrangemeat with 
M. H. Hans® a, New York 














CHICAGO SUNDAY MUSIC. 
Curicaco, Ill., January 6, 1913. 

It took exactly 304 years for Chicago to hear the first 
performance of “Orfeo,” by Claudio Monteverdi, which 
was performed for the first time in 1607 in Italy. Mario 
Sammarco won the honors of the afternoon and proved 
as able an oratorio singer as an operatic artist. His de- 
livery was excellent. Associated in the success of the 
afternoon may be mentioned Helen Stanley, the beautiful 
soprano of the Chicago organization, who sang admirably 
the music allotted to Eurydice; Mabel Riegelman, who 
sang deliciously the part of the Shepherd; Henri Scott, 
who was completely at home as Pluto and Charon; Ruby 
Heyl, as Silvio, and Margaret Keyes, as Proserpine. The 
orchestra and chorus under the direction of Cleofonte 
Campanini gave a splendid account of themselves. After 
the intermission the orchestra under the leadership of 
Campanini gave a spirited reading of the overture to the 
“Freischiitz” and for the first time in Chicago a “Taran- 
tella” by Martucci was given by the orchestra, Mr. Cam- 
panini directing only with his eyes, having placed his 
baton on his desk. Those tours de force are very pleasing 
to Sunday audiences and they show their appreciation by 
vociferous applause. Leon Sametini, head of the violin 
department at the Chicago Musical College and a new- 
comer in this city, made his debut to the public in the 
Wieniawski violin concerto in D minor, No, 2. Mr. Same- 
tini proved to be an exceptionally gifted violinist. He 
draws from his instrument a tone which, though not very 
big, is very pleasant to the ear. His technic is adequate 
and altogether his reading of the concerto was excellent. 
After each movement the soloist was acclaimed and his 
debut in Chicago presaged well for future appearances. 
The soloist was assisted by the entire orchestra under the 
leadership of Arnold Winternitz. 

RRR, 

At the Studebaker Theater, George Hamlin, tenor, gave 
a song recital under the direction of F. Wight Neumann. 
The program was as follows: 


The Trumpet’s Loud Clangor. from Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day..Handel 
Where’er You Walk . sheccoawne seu Handel 
Lindenlaub ... axeie ob se ; eseeeeeee Old German 
Das Maegd’lein : : ; onek’s . Swedish Folk Song 


it Se sco inmy a 0 ke ss uich OR wae bhe 60580 cabeendas Schubert 











Buyer: “Is this the opera house?” 
Seller: “Yes.” 
Buyer: “What do they play here?” 
Seller: “ ‘Tosca,’ ‘Madame Butterfly,’ ‘Girl of the Golden West,’ 
‘Boheme.’ ” 
Buyer: I thought you said this was an opera house.” 





Plaisir d’Amour ..........0. Ha otavevdeecccesduse wee 
Pes, RA FO PRG icc ca wa Sink Baines. v4s devas tbueeatomenee Lalo 
Ree: OO BS ess bc cavern ccve dns 0s'vndus <dteauheueackbe ee Faure 
PROGR «5's ncdecdnss beady v 6s ; eT 
Amor ti vieta di non amar, from Fedora. ...............5 Giordano 
Foglia Gi Reda... ..cecessecs .. aeee+sPavanelli 


Der Rattenfanger ........... ...Hugo Wolf 


PE? vuktntchdestenkdiceediins ocet users $iaheees Cone enue Reger 
Der Hidalgo ..... ..+ess. Schumann 
NO 0 on cen cicernestedd sé bad cade spinats canen eceewel Dvorak 
The Old Men Admiring Themselves in the Water...... John Palmer 


The Fiddler of Dooney ............. 
April Odors Were Sweet ... 
Heimliche Aufforderung P ; oe 
Edgar Nelson, accompanist. 
Mr. Hamlin, who is now a full fledged operatic artist, 
is still one of the best recitalists educated in America. 
His program was well chosen, and all through the course 
of the afternoon his readings proved most interesting. 
The selections given in the third and fourth groups were 
the only numbers heard by the writer. Mr. Hamlin is a 
recitalist who always brings new pleasure to his listeners, 
and on, this oecasion, being in splendid -voice, the delight 


.....Sidney Homer 
<icvin wus Parelli 
vege ces seerQees 


of his hearers was demonstrated by the warm reception 
accorded each number. The tenor is a deep student, who 
leaves nothing to chance, but comes on the platform fully 
prepared to bring out of each of his songs the full mean- 
ing of the composition. His diction is excellent, his in- 
terpretation original, and indeed unfortunate were those 
who were not present at the recital. The audience was 
large, especially considering the inclemency of the 
weather, but to those who were present the gifted artist 
brought much joy and rewarded their coming by beautiful 
singing. Rene Devries. 





Rains with the Philharmonic. 


Leon Rains, the celebrated basso of the Dresden Royal 
Opera, an American, by the way, is to be the soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic Society at the special concert 
for members and subscribers at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Wednesday evening, January 29. By request, on this oc- 
casion Mr. Rains will sing “Winternacht” and “Der 
Steinklopfer,” by Richard Strauss, and the great dramatic 
ballad, “Archibald Douglas,” by Loewe. The orchestra- 
tions for these numbers have been arranged by Mr. Rains 
in collaboration with Roland Bocquet, who usually assists 
the singer at his song recitals. 





Rappold Touring with the Philharmonic. 

Monday morning of this week, the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society left for a tour with Marie Rappold, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, as soloist. 
Concerts are to be given in Rochester, Buffalo, Auburn, 
N. Y., and Scranton, Pa. Later in the season, Madame 
Rappold again will tour with the Philharmonic. The 
prima donna is traveling in a private car, a part of 
which is occupied by Josef Stransky, the musical director, 
and Felix Leifels, the manager. Madame Rappold has 
taken her daughter, Lillian, with her on this trip. 





Devine Pupil as Little Boy Blue. 

Lotte Engel, who made interesting the part of the child 
in the premier production of “Konigskinder” at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, two seasons ago, is now 
playing the title role of “Little Buy Biue” with immense 
success. Miss Engel replaced Gertrude Bryan at short 
notice, and her singing and acting are highly praised by 
the critics in Philadelphia, where she began the part. 

Miss Engel is with the company, now playing in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Another pupil of Madame Devine is studying 
the part to alternate with Moss Engel. 





Mr. and Mrs. Huss in Joint Recital. 

Henry Holden Huss, the composer-pianist, and Hilde- 
gard Hoffmann-Huss, soprano, are to appear in joint re- 
cital at Jamaica, L. I., Friday evening, January 10, under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences. The program includes numbers by Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Chopin, Liszt, Brahms, Faure, Vidal and Huss. 

Mr. and Mrs, Huss will give a recital Wednesday even- 
ing, January 22, at the National Arts Club, New York, at 
which Mrs, Huss will sing some new songs by her hus- 
band. 


‘ 





Gertrude F. Cowen. 

Gertrude F. Cowen, for several years connected with 
Tue Musica Courter, no longer is a member of the staff 
of this paper, having decided to transfer her activities to 
another line of endeavor. At present Mrs. Cowen is en- 
joying a month's vacation, but after that time will be in 
a position to make known her future plans, which are 
already definite. 





Minnie Tracey's New York Recital. 


Minnie Tracey, the American prima donna soprano, will 
give her first New York recital this season at Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of February 6. Miss Tracey arrives 
in America early in January from a series of triumphs 
abroad. 





Arthur Shattuck at Eaton Hall. 

Arthur Shattuck, the American pianist, who is creating 
a fine impression by his playing, in Europe this season, 
spent the Christmas holidays at Eaton Hall, England, as 
the guest of the Duke and Duchess of Westminster. 





New Year Music at Musicians’ Club. 

Among the various musical offerings of New Year's Eve 
at the Musicians’ Club of New York was Edmund Severn’s 
suite “From Old New England” for violin and piano, 
played by Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. Tollefsen. 





Hess Ensemble to Appear on Staten Island. 


The Hess Soloists Ensemble of America, consisting of 
seventeen vocal and three instrumental soloists, will give 
a concert Friday evening, January 10, at Stapleton, Staten 
Island. 
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NORAH DREWETT’S 


LONDON TRIBUTES. 





the 
a concert 


Norah Drewett, 
for 


It has now been decided that 
pianist, will come to America next 
tour. 

Norah Drewett is an Irish girl, 
made her appearance on the Paris 
immediately revealed signs of a remarkable piano talent. 
On her very first appearance leading critics began to en- 
There were no such remarks made as: “a very 


season 


who seven ago 


concert platform and 


years 


thuse. 
nice talent which will surely 
develop,” or “a bright future 
can be predicted for this very 
talented young lady who 
gives promise of a great fu 
ture.” Immediately the Paris 
and London papers came out 
with praise 

Nineteen hundred and five 


found Miss Drewett resting 


after a strenuous first sea 
son, playing only in a few 
cities, particularly in Switz 


erland, in which country dur 
ing the summer Luzerne has 
always been the center of her 
activities. During the next 
few years Miss Drewett gave 


very few recitals, though 
wherever she appeared shx 
was received with marked 


enthusiasm. But in the win 
ter of 1907-1908, she began to 


pay visits to many of the 
chief musical centers of Ger 
many, and in 1911 she gave 


programs at 
Up to then 


most ambitious 
her own recitals 


she had played mostly with 
orchestra. Of course, Miss 
Drewett played a great deal 
during those four or five 
years, but it was in Decem 
ber, 1911, that she first took 
rank among the leading 
pianists. 

Miss Drewett is but a 
young girl. During the next 
few wecks a selection of the 
notices which she has re 


ceived from time to time will 
be published. A few of her 
early London notices are ap 
pended : 


Bach's 
played 


prelude and fugue in | 


with all possible lu 
Bach, 
and 
Variée” fo 


excellent in its 


minor 


cidity and dignity that is 


to say, ideally pure simple 


Mozart’s ‘“‘Pastorale 
, 
lowed, quite as 


way, 4m admirable and delicate re 





flection of the composer's spi 


London Daily Telegram 
The “Wanderer Fantasia” f 


Schubert was excellent in technic 


and interpretation, the exposition 
of the fugal section being played 
in very fine style.—London Times 








Gave a remarkably sym 
pathetic interpretation of Schu 
mann's “Kreisleriana,” Beethoven's 
sonata, op. g1, and other things 
To all her technic was 

fully adequate; but one never feels Photo by Saudan, Rerlir 
with her that technic stands first 
m her regard unlike so ma 
of the virtuosi, she has lost no jot ol ker interest in music for : 
wn sake, and she is so clearly im eareest in her devotion € 
art that she cannot fail not only to emake a success, but a perma 
nent mark on the music of her time-—London Times 

Phat much interest is taken ir the career of Norah Drewett there 
an be no doubt, for her second recital was sttended by a numer 
is and obviously sympathetic audience teethoven’s carly 
onata in F major, a light hearted work which she interpreted with 
re animation, the performance “of the frolicsome finale being par 
ticularly spirited But it was by her extremely refined and grace 
f treatment of Schumann's “Kimderscenen” that Miss Drewett 
won her audience’s most emphatic approval.—London Daily Tele 
graph. 





Her tone studying was admirable, and she played throughout with 
and decision.—London Seasons. 

Has intell.gence, and 
degree, in addition to which she has that which cannot be taught— 
genuine and infectious pleasure in her own playing.—London Mu- 
News 


taste 


high 


vigor, expressive power n 


sical 
Played in splendid style; this was in 
of the evening. We newer heard this piece, 


fact the instrumental gem 
which is intellectually 


and otherwise most exacting, better done; nor was a study in waltz 


its way; while 


form, by Saint-Saéns, one wit less praiseworthy in 

the Chopin nocturne in F sharp and the study in G flat displayed 
a fine technic combined with superior artistic conception.—Bir 
mingham Gazette and Express, October 17, 1905 





Must now be reckoned in the front rank of the younger pianists, 


Her playing is distinguished by a technic which is clear and fer. 
cible, without any exaggeration, while her caressing touch and 
artistic instinct make her playing attractive The varied sentiments 





NORAH DREWETT 
f Schumann's “Etudes Symphoniques” were intelligently realized 
1 admirably expressed.London Musical News, Marct f 


Quite a young pianist played prelude and fugue 


n E minor. with clean and vigorous execut and fine interpreta 
tion.-Manchester Evening News 

The piano performances of Norah Drewett, who played 
much finish and feeling, were by far the most artistic and intelli 
gent things of the evening.Melba Concert, Manchester Guardian 


October 19, 190* 





Gave an admirable rendering of Beethoven's C minor concer 
neat in execution, and intelligent in conception.—London Symphony 
Cnrchestra Concert, December 9, 100 Musical News 


‘ Advertisement.) 


London Manager in New York. 


Daniel Mayer, of the Concert Direction Daniel Mayer, 
London, is stopping at the Hotel Knickerbocker, New 
York, and will return to Europe in February 


Granberry Pupils’ Recitals. 


Marion Barlow, one of the advanced pupils of the Gran 
berry Piano School, with Alice Ives Jones, violinist, played 
the Schubert fantasie impromptu in B minor as the open 
ng number of the recital given by the Granberry School in 
Music Hall, New York 


An ensemble p 





Carnegie Chamber Saturday after 
Beethoven's 
op. 6, was given by Ruth Dean, Alice 
Adele Sloane Hammond, Ruth Jere 


miah, Eleanor Irving King, Louise Morris, Dorothy Radley 


noon, January 4 rformance of 
sonata in D major, 
Winthrop Goddard, 
and Hope Ingersoll Stezle. Emily Hammond, Mary Dan 
forth Strange and Alexander Pinney gave ensemble and 
Kullak, 
Bach, Miss Jones assisting in 
the 


works by Beethoven and 


solo performances of 


concerted numbers of 


this group 

Albert Love played Grieg’s 
Wedding Day.” A _ trans- 
ensemble in several 
n D 


Ersily 


position 


musette 


keys of Bach's 


major was played by 
Clemens 
l, Veston 


Mc Ainsh 
Elinor 


Carre Dorothy 
Alice Hammen 
Kimball, | 
Ruth Smith and 


Whitney 


f the school 


Advanced pupils 


presente ds the 


closing pieces, which includ 


ed Chopin's fantasie im 


in C sh minor 
Miss ( 


transcription 


promptu irp 


played by rawtor« 
Liszt's 
tas ballad from the “Flying 
Dutchman’ (Wagne 

played by Miss Spooner 


Miss 
Reeth 


movement ol beet 


Blaut played 


the first 
concerto im ( 
ith Dr 
lianson 
Jalkut 


Smith 


major p. 15 
Mrs 
Miss 
Blake 


orches 


Elsenheimer 
M ss Mor re, 
and Alfred 
uniting in the 
part on two other pianos 
Cranberry 
hool 


Folsom 


director of the s made 


some imtroductory 
later 
the 
The 


wa 


before the recital and 
and members of 
faculty held a 
work of the 


high 


students 
reunion 
alte 
plane of 


roon 


on a excel 


lence 


Among future events un 


der the auspices of the Grar 


berry Piano School is a re 


cital in Carnegic 


by Carl Faelten f Boston 
I he date 


March 1 


Saturda 





Rosa OlitzKa's 
Appearances. 
the cele 
ntralto, ay 


Rosa Olitzka, 


brated Russian c 


peared at Charlotte, N. ¢ 


joint recital with Ysaye, the 


’ 
I 


great Belgian  violinis 


December 31, and met w 
great 


Madame ( 


success 


, 1 
Nitzka aiso a 


rk, on Monday a 


January 6, at a 


ale given under the au 


4 on 
were the violmist, and Charles Gilbert 
Spross, the 


Madame 


January 16 


Zimbalist, 


mpanist 


gram 
act 


Olitzka leave 


Popularity of Philharmonic Society. 


The New York Philharmonic Society's concerts ha 
been steadily growing in popularity this As this being 
shown in the attendance at the various concerts 

At last Sunday afternoon’s Philharmonic concert 
Carnegie Hall the entire upper part of the house was sold 
before 2 o'clock, and by the time the orchestra began th: 
program the entire house was sold out and only standing 
room was obtainable 

Mi arski « lucted his ne mphony t long ag 
it Cracow, and it is to be heard soon also at Warsaw 
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are to be 
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board was a 
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wishing to make a 


tmas present to their music loving friends, 
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st, dramatic 
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tation to 
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Stillman Kelley will demonstrate how the symphonic prin- 
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suite, 
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Dance’ 
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ay, J inuary 
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I, 


at II 


soprano, will be the 


inging the aria from 


bers are as follows: 
overture, “Mig- 
m Frithling’ (melody 
Lieb und Lust.” 


a. m., Edgar Stillman 


his lectures on the works to be per- 


ii 


in 


he. symphonic 


ymphony on the 


works presented 


icinnatt Symphony Orchestra. 


Aulis” ( 


por m 


mR 


upon 


incinnatt 


the distinguis 


} 1 


ned 


by 


On this 
program, Mr 
namely, the 


Gluck) and “Leonore 


the violin concertos by Bach and Saint- 


Dukas, “L’Apprenti 


Viennese basso-can- 


his activities as member of the 


or 


of Music 


ynservatory 


January I, is receiving a warm welcome from the musicians 


Spt aks fluently 


Ital 
Aust 


throug 


mont 


ham 
is < 
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} 


mpo 


* 


iv 
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ding rehearsal 


Hi 

ind he 
Dr 
shed 


self an 


hat Cincinnat 


artist 


tt 


irt has been heralded abroad for several 
is recognized as one of Europe’s leading 
Lulek brings here, for the first time, the 
school of singing of the famous De Reszkes, 


of such personality and magnetic 


may 
besides his native tongue, French, English, 


feel pardonable pride 


He 


Ru and some of the less known languages of 
Hungary After a number of concert seasons 
ut Europe he came to the United States a few 

to fill a series of concert engagements at vari- 
tern points Dr. Lulek has taught constantly in 
n with his concert work since concluding his 

ler Sbriglia in Paris. He will be heard in con- 


na fortnight and later will sing with the Cincin- 


mh Orchestra 
unRe 


ld and the Symphony Chamber Music Quartet 


concer 


Emil 


music 


ed of 


Fabbrini Piano Recitals in lowa. 


ppe Fabbrini, 


a fine 


success 


he Chr 
n Dubuque: 


imas 


is 


1 
im 


rst 


daily 


at the Sinton Hotel. 


their series of 


The quartet 


tor 


Heermann, concertmaster of the or 


the 


on 


distinguished 


his 


t 


tour 


CINCINNATI @ / 


chestra; Sol Cohen, second violin; Max Schulz, viola, and 
Julius Sturm, principal cellist of the orchestra. The first 
concert is annoupnced for January 14, with Dr. Kunwald 
assisting at the piano in the Brahms F minor quintet. The 
other numbers are the Borodin quartet in D major and the 
quartet in E flat major by Dittersdorf. At the third con- 
cert the pianist will be Hans Richard and the Volkmann 
Andrae trio will be given for the first time in America, 
nur 
John A. Hoffmann, the gifted young tenor, is receiving 
congratulations over his recovery from a serious illness. 
He took up his teaching at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music January 1, and is busy with a large class. 
Rane 
Following close on the song recital which Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink will give at Emery Auditorium, January 7, 
comes the announcement of the local appearance of Ales- 
sandro Bonci. Later on, it is said, Cincinnatians may also 
have an opportunity of contributing to the box office re- 
ceipts of Adeline Genee, the dancer, who this year is trav- 
eling with her own orchestra, having turned her back on 
musical comedy and vaudeville to enter the field of special 
attractions so successfully exploited by the Russian dancers, 
Maud Allen and Isidora Duncan. 
nRre 
Thus far the College of Music has given three of its 
subscription events for the current: season, all of distinct 
merit, and gratifyingly attended. The first, a piano recital 
by Frederick J. Hoffmann, showed the serious musician- 
ship of this sterling pianist, while in the second event a 
real surprise was given the patrons in the introduction of 
Although the college 
has been represented by splendid chamber music sorganiz‘ 
tions from its very beginning, the present quartet is an 


the newly organized string quartet. 


able body, and its remaining concerts will be awaited with 
eager anticipation. One of the largest audiences that ever 
attended local chamber concerts was present at the first of 
the series and voiced its sentiments with spirited applause. 
rhe pianist, Adele Westfield, gave a fine example of her 
art on this occasion. The third of the subscription even- 
ings, and, from a general musical standpoint, the most 
popular, was the opera. The fifth subscription event is to 
be a faculty concert, in which several members of the fac- 
ulty will appear as soloists with the accompaniment of full 
Patrons of the College of Music concerts will 
therefore be glad to learn that among the soloists will be 
such popular performers as Adele Westfield and F. J. Hoff- 
mann, pianists; Johannes Miersch, violinist; Giacinto 
Gorno, baritone, and Lillian Arkel Rixford, organist. A 
beautiful program will be presented and the date of the 


orchestra 


concert is announced for January 21. 
Jessie Partton Tyree 





Italian pianist, 


in lowa last month 





played the following 
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Fabbrini will soon play in Minneapolis and he will also 
give recitals in the East, including New York, during the 
winter. The following criticism from the Dubuque Times- 
Journal refers to his recital in that city: 


\ fair sized audience greeted Giuseppe Fabbrinivin ‘a piano re 
al at St. Mary's Casino on Monday evening. Thé“gifted Italian 
artist, who has frequentiy charmed Dubuque audiences, was at his 


best and played q long and varied program with all the remarkable 


expression that characterizes his work. 


of the Casino 
rank among 
the 


occasions of 


under the 
fast 
which is 


Fabbrinit was presented here auspices 


Orchestra, an organization that is local 


The 


has been 


taxing 


musical societies orchestra, under direction ot 


late, and 


competent 


several 
the 


Rev. Jos. Zeyen, heard 


work 


critics 


on 


its has been commended in highest terms by 


( Advertisement.) 


Bookings for Emma Loeffler. 

Emma Loeffler, dramatic soprano, will give a recital at 
Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, January 14. Miss Loeffler will 
also be heard in recitals at Warren, Ohio, Slippery Rock, 
Pa., and McKeesport, Pa., and other appearances in the 
vicinity of Pittsburgh are being arranged. She will sing 
at a dinner which is to be given by Col. John C. Calhoun 
for President-elect Wilson. The date will be announced 
later. 





Jean Riddez as Scarpia and Athanael. 

Jean Riddez, of the Montreal Opera Company, has added 
new successes to his fine record. He recently sang the 
roles of Scarpia in “Tosca,” and Athanael, the Monk, in 
“Thais.” Some extracts from the daily papers of the 
Canadian city are appended: 

Three the memory—the alluring grace, 
charm and vocal delight of Carmen Melis, the finished character 


recollections remain in 


study presented by Mr. Riddez and the unusually fine work of the 
orchestra. The greatest praise is due to the concertmeister for his 
exquisite handling of the famous “Meditation Religieuse,” which 
called forth unbounded applause from the audience. 

“Thais” is pre-eminently a study in contrasts. On the back- 
ground of pleasure in its most seductive form 1s painted with rare 
fidelity the austerities of the religious life. As the enchanting notes 
of Thais appealing to Aphrodite tor the gift of perpetual beauty 
fall upon the soft minor chords of the monk praying to the Chris- 
tian Deity, so, later on, when the tables are turned the frantic and 
passionate a~eals of the monk, once his vows are forgotten, pierce 
through the white clad sanctity of the dyimg nun. And it is here 
that the great art of both Madame Melis and Mr. Riddez reveakd 
itself. They brought out and emphasized these subtle contrasts with 
incomparable skill.—Montreal Star. 


Both Carmen Melis, who sang the title role, and Jean Riddez, 
who impersonated the monk Athanael, added to their already high 
reputations. Of the part played by Kiddez it is impossible to speak 
too highly.—Montreal Witness 


Mr. Riddez depicts the despicable villainies of Scarpia with un- 
erring sureness of touch. You detect the coarse brutality of the 


debauchee, the hatred, through the workings of a mind 
long accustomed to malice and treachery An impersonation of ex- 


all the that Mr. 
Riddez has hitherto sung the part in French.—Montreal Star. 


venomous 


traordinary merit, more 80, a8 one may suspect 





It was the greatest Scarpia that we have seen in Montreal; the 
public applauded frantically after the great scene of the second act. 


—Montreal Preise. (Translation.) 





The Montreal Star also published the following excerpt 
of Mr. Riddez’s work in the “Juggler of Notre Dame”: 


Mr. Riddez 
parable artist. 


as himself an incom- 
His singing of the beautiful story of the sage bush 
was one of the most artistic things ever heard in Montreal. His 


(Advertisement. ) 


Boniface once again proved 


acting was, of Course, superb. 





Brilliant Audience Greets Madame Sapin. 

Cara Sapin, contralto, was greeted by a brilliant audience 
at the Woman's Club, Louisville, Ky., upon her appear- 
ance there in recital recently. The return of this popular 
Louisville singer to her native city after her success in 
the East, where she has been coaching with Baernstein- 
Regneas of New York, attracted a brilliant and friendly 
assembly. 

Said the Louisville Courier, “Madame Sapin, superbly 
gowned and serenely gracious in manner, had none of the 
aloofness of the visiting artist and none of the manner- 
isms of the nouveau diva. A self forgetting hostess among 
her guests could not have been more simple nor more at 
home with her hearers.” The Louisville Herald said, 
“Madame Sapin’s voice was so thoroughly satisfying as to 
make any criticism superfluous, it is so beautiful in quality, 
so full of color, so rich and dramatic. Her place is among 
the great artists in the field of grand opera, for which she 
is admirably fitted.” The Louisville Post stated that, 
“From the very first note Madame Sapin showed that she 
has a voice of remarkable smoothness and richness of 
coloring. There was also dramatic power and the widest 
range of intensity,” and the Louisville Times added, “The 
song recital, considered merely from the point of view of 
artistry, was an ample success. The program revealed the 
versatile talents of Madame Sapin in many languages and 
in styles most various. Madame Sapin’s voice is opulent; 
it has vitality as well as understanding, a warm and song- 
ful beauty, and propelled to its full, fine quality and 
power.” The Louisville Anzeiger contributed the follow- 
ing: “The fine voice of the singer has gained in compass 











SAPIN. 


CARA 


and sweetness of tone during the last few years, and she 
used it in a decidedly good manner. Her high notes were 
especially fine. The Gluck aria suited her voice particu- 
larly well and deserved unlimited praise.” 
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Sanday Concert at Metropolitan. 

An audience that filled every seat and crowded the 
standing room of the Metropolitan Opera House heard the 
concert given on Sunday evening, January 5, and applauded 
the joint efforts of Madames Bori and Mulford, MM. 
Martin and Gilly. The of the Lucrezia 
Bori, who appeared for the first time at the 
ymed 


occasion was 
Sunday night 
This charming 


star 
concerts and was most warmly welc 
young artist scored a triumph with her beautiful singing 
of the aria, “In morbide,” from “Manon 
Lescaut,” and was so persistently recalled that she had to 
repeat it. A duo Dinh Giily, 
in which their voices blended exquisitely, also en 
Other 


quelle trine 


from “Don Giovanni” with 
was 
offerings in the first part 


(“Vision 


thusiastically applauded 


of the program were an aria from “Herodiade” 


Fugitive”), delivered by Dinh Gilly with great purity of 
voice and excellent phrasing, and “Vesti la Giubba,” from 
“Paggliacci,” sung with fine effect by Riccardo Martin, 


and wildly applauded 
The second part of the program was composed of selec- 
English and German delightfully rendered by 
Florence Mulford, MacDowell’s “Thy Beaming 
pleasing the audience most Martin’s 
tation of a group of charming songs in English was highly 


“Morning Hymn’ 


tions in 
Eyes’ 
Riccardo interpre 


appreciated, his singing of Henschel’s 
being particularly fine, and Miss Bori fairly revelled in her 
rendition of a group of songs in her native Spanish, which 
seemed to have been especially created for her. She ren 
dered them not only with great beauty of voice and charm 
of manner, but with great artistic comprehension, 
A repetition of Ser- 


given 


bespeak 
ing intellect as well as temperament 
rano’s “Gitana” was persistently demanded 
The familiar quartet from “Rigoletto, 
Madames Bori and Mulford and MM. 
completed a program that delighted the audience 

Orchestral under the direction of Giuseppe 
Sturani were the overture from “Mignon” and the over- 
ture from the “I] Ba®biere di Sevilgia.” 


and 
finely sung by 


Martin and Gilly 


numbers 





McCormack-Nielsen Recital Program. 


John McCormack and Alice Nielsen are to give a joint 
recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, Sunday afternoon, 
January 19. This promises to be one of the most inter- 
esting events given in the metropolis this season. The so- 
prano from the Boston Opera Company is in splendid voice 
this winter and Mr. McCormack at his recital in Carnegie 











No matter how many men—how many 
masters will play the Piano in America next 
season 


NORAH DREWETT 


will not only hold her own, but when the 1913- 


1914 season is over, the advent of 


NORAH DREWETT 


will be considered one of the greatest artistic 
and pianistic events of that season. 


We have assumed the management of the 
tour. 


Coacert Direction M. H. HANSON 


437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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tour es a recital at 

e Hall, on Fri- 
day oon, Jan- 
uary 10. 


Management - MRS. ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. City 











Hall (see report on another page) Sunday evening of this 
week, was in superb condition. Both Nielsen and McCor- 
mack, ranked with the most successful operatic artists, are 
likewise among the most successful concert singers in the 
world 

Nielsen and McCormack at this joint appearance are to 
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sing at the close of their program the duet from “Madama 
Butterfly.” Each singer will be heard in groups of songs 


and arias that they have helped to make famous 





Henriette Wakefield to Sing in “Robin Hood.” 

Wakefield is the result of the 
work 
Metropolitan 


Opera House as a valuable acquisition to that organization 


“Adri 


The success of Henriette 


strict observance of her attitude toward For five 


years she has been a familiar figure at the 


She came first into prominence in the production of 


enne Lecouvreur” at the Metropolitan some years ago 
[wo days before the production the singer cast for the 
part of Mile. Dangerville fell ill and Miss Wakefield was 


Saturday after 
noon and sang the part, difficult 
lengthy ensembles, on the following Monday night without 


appealed to. She received the music on 


which abounds in and 


a rehearsal and without ever having sung with orchestra 
before 


“Caruso and Scotti were most kind in giving me assist 


ance,” said this popular contralto, “and | owe much to 


them for I fear I should not have otherwise come through 
when | sang 


so well. I had another such experience later 


Gotterdammerung’ under 


Metropolitan 


the second Rhinedaughter in 


Toscanini in 1908 All the conductors at the 


were most kind to me, and | shall never forget the last 
words Gustav Mahler spoke to me It was after | had 
sung Agnes in the ‘Bartered Bride. ‘You have,’ said he 


voice 


Keep your health and work hard.’ | 
red to follow 


‘a beautiful 


have treasured those words and have endeav: 


his advice 


“But are you following his advice in abandoning grand 
operar . 
“| have not abandoned, only temporarily forsaken grand 


opera, and for a good reason. You may not know it, but 


grand opera here in America is not the place for an am 


bitious singer. It impedes progress because of the lack of 


opportunities to secure sufficient training and routine 


Practice is the chief requisite of the grand opera singer 
You see, tho 
little chance to get out of the rut 


se who are engaged for secondary parts have 
One advances very lit 
and even though 
that 


for such parts are the per 


tle with one or two appearances a week, 


one knows the other parts, it is only in rare cases 


one gets to heard in them, 
sonal property of those singers who have been engaged for 
them, and even though the opportunity presents itself, the 


inexperienced singer labors under a tremendous handicap 


due to the fact that he or she is not accus'omed to domg 
it. One has to sing a part often enough so that it becomes 
second nature before one can do it satisfactorily [hat is 
the reason why the foreign singers succeed here better 


They have had the training in Euro 
It is not 
one must know it through much repetition 


than we Americans 


pean opera houses and have no fear nough to 


know 
‘The American singers who go into 


a part 


grand opera without 


such training stand little chance, not because they are in 


ferior singers or less talented. but because they are art 


istically immature and unreasoned. Lack of experience is 


the root of all operatic evil, and that is the reason why | 


am going into comic opera. I feel the need of a season 


or two of constant 


43 





work. I want to train myself to f 


eel 


so thoroughly at home before the footlights that | will not 
know the meaning of the words hesitancy and uncertainty 
| want to be ready for any task. I need the experience of 
singing six or seven times a week 

‘Now let me tell you a secret. The short time | was in 
the ‘Dove of Peace’ it did me more good than the entire 
hive years | was in opera. Oh, you need not look so aston 
ished. I got there just what | wanted and needed most 
experience, and comic opera is the only place I can get it 
because we have no opera houses in America for training 
purposes or for development. Now development is the 
thing that makes a great artist. Why, even in such a part 
as I had in the ‘Dove of Peace’ | developed steadily and 
was entirely different on the last night from that of the 

emng. When | was told that, it pleased me, for | knew 
then that I had made progress 

“Moreover, small parts in opera demand small salaries 
There is quite a differen etween fifty dollars a week 
and five hundred. The foreign artists come here and de 
mand big money even though they have been singing in 
small European opera houses for small sums. They are 
able to demand a large fee because they have the routine 
experience We Americans have to and must have this 
training If we do not get it abroad, then we must get it 
here, and the only way to get it here is in comic opera 
But I must mention another important matter. For the 
ambitious opera singer it is essential to have a good yocal 
coach, one who understands tone production, breathing and 
repertory. It is useless to waste time or money on one 
who does not know these things thoroughly. It is no easy 
task to find the proper teacher, | can assure you. Good 
teachers are scarce, but the right teacher is scarcer. | 


the 
the 


a 


tlle 


have been very fortunate in not having been forced to ex 
periment. I have had but two teachers, and have enjoyed 
so much working with my present coach, Eleanor M¢ 
Lellan. 

“I am sure that my new work will help me toward 
goal I seek. I have just accepted an engagement with 
De Koven Opera Company to sing the part of Allan 
Dale ‘Robin Hood.’ | join the company in Louwisv 
1 am so pleased with the music, for it is a very beauti 


ful 


work, and Mr. De Koven has very kindly assisted me in 
so many ways. The company is the same as that which 
played here in New York with the exception of Florenc: 
Wickham, whom | succeed. But let me tell you som 
thing strange Do you know I have never seen ‘Robin 
Hood’? But this may prove a blessing in disguise, for | 
can now hold the part without being influenced by the 
work of my predecessors. | am awfully anxious to begin 
and much flattered that | should have been selected. When 
we return | hope you will come again, for I want to tell 


you whether 


I have succeeded in proving my theory 

















We hear much regarding the “soul” of the 
piano. Whether this oul” is found in the 
soundboard or the action, or in the combina 


tion of both, is fully described in. teraturé 
prepared by Kranich & Bach. It is well to 
know something about the grand piano, if one 


is going to purchase one. Study the claims 
of the Kranich & Bach, which present many 
inventions that place these instruments in a 


position strictly individual 


KRANICH & BACH 
New York 
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KOEMMENICH CONDUCTS “THE MESSIAH.” 


The New York Oratorio Society, the Conductor, and the Soloists, Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey, Christine Miller, Reed Miller and Herbert Witherspoon Are 
Praised by the Daily Press for Their Work. 
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the special impression of yesterday’s matinee made on the masses. 

That the chorus of the Oratorio Society would accomplish its task 
well was to be expected. After so many years of experience, only 
a deliberate and concerted effort could have produced the opposite 

Koemmenich, however, was not satisfied with letting his 

follow along accustomed lines, which would have been much 

the easiest way. Evidently he had impressed his own ideas on the 
chorus, which responded to his will with spirit and fervor. 

Some of the conductor's ideas, to be eure, did not conform en 
tirely to local conditions, particularly in the matter of tempo. Sut 
even if persons wondered occasionally whether the changes were real 

instance, in the alto air, “He Was Despised 


pace than is usual, they 


improvements, as, for 
nd Rej took at a faster 
were preferable to a conventional and perfunctory repetition of old 


which he 


ected,” 


formule. 
The most 


encouraging feature of the performance, however, was 


Koemmenich, very wisely, 
given Instead of 
shout or scream, the conductor has taught his men and 
hold their voices with 


consideration 


the actual singing of the society, to which 


seems to have particular attention asking his 


norus to 


women to their resources im reserve, to use 


was not as much dynamic torce and massive 


of tone, the rhythm 


There 


mority in climaxes, perhaps; but the quality 


ind balance showed distinct improvement. 


That was especially noticeable in passages, as, for instance, 
the chorus, “His Yoke Is 
Man Death,” 
Koemmenich did not permit the 
id he 

Their 
transparent effect, and they 


piano 
and the first part of “Since 
with a fine sense of shad 


Easy,” 


Came which were given 


soprano to become strident, 
part in the en 
with light 


close as in the 


them to astume too prominent a 


floated 


allow 


semble voices into the auditorium and 


sounded as well in the 


beginning of the afternoon 


from yesterday's experience, the new conductor is work 


is treating his chorus as an aggrega 


To judge 


ing in the right direction. He 


tion of individual singers, each of whom has his natural limitations. 


Sung with greater incisivenes and force, the “Lift Up Your Heads” 


might have made a stronger impression Under such treatment, 


however, it would have been less euphonious, less delicate, less 


ar, besides overtaxing the vocai powers of the choir. 


Rider-Kelsey’s limpid voice was heard to advantage when 
the soprano was called on to use her upper register. She was hardly 
that My Redeemer Liveth.” That 
Miller, who had no little difficulty 


After 


Corinne 
convincing, however, in “I Know 
Christine 
Was Despised and Rejected.” 


ria would have suited 


the low tessitura of “He 
ill, Miss Miller is not a 
Reed Miller l 


colored his 
so prevalent 


mezzo-soprano, 
that 
particularly 


contralto, but a 


with monotonous melan 
among tenors, among those 


Real grief is not expressed in that way 


fine voice 


choly accus 


tomed to sing in church 


New York Press, December 27, 1912. 


THE ORATORIO SOCIETY'S “MESSIAH.” 


Yesterday afternoon, the Oratorio Society gave its eighty-second 


and it was undoubtedly the best 
The audience, a little slow in ar- 

Hall, but remained until 
chorus, and then waited to applaud. The 
New York, and judging from yesterday’s 
vital as the opera. 


“Messiah,” 
ever given 


pertormance of the 
has 
filled 
the last 


periormance it 


riving, finally Carnegie once in it 


the last note of 
oratorio is not dead :n 
cnthusiasm, it is quite as 

Mr. Koemmenich has more than fulfilled the expectations aroused 
by his performance of “Elijah,” which is remarkable, considering 
one folk other, much the holiday 


interfered with rehearsals; but it is pleasant to 


how closely ywed the and how 


must have 
a decided gain in tone quality as well as an increase in tone 
first performance undoubtedly has given 
their and 


season 
record 
color The sticcess of the 


the singers greater confidence in themselves and leader, 


they have become more intimate 

It would be hypercritical to find fault with so satisfying a per- 
formance; choir, director, orchestra and soloists left nothing to be 
desired Mr 


conducted the 


Koemmenich, freed from the nervousness of a debut, 
authority, and the Symphony Or- 
chestra played it delightfully Then came the first surprise of the 
Reed Miller. There may be tenors who can sing “Com- 
more beautifully than he sang it, but they have not been 
New York His voice is so free, and under the control 
of an artist, did it to do. The air “Every 
Valley” called forth a burst of applause, which it fully deserved. 
After this, the settle back waiting for the first chorus. 
notes and assured a fine per- 
Mr. Witherspoon has “Thus Saith the Lord of 
a great but never better than he did it yester- 
He was after it and the air that fol 
Christine Miiler continued the good work and sang the 
Her voice is not large, but it is 
to sing. 


overture with 
afternoon 
fort Ye" 
heard in 
everything he wanted 
audience 


rhe opening came with precision, 
formance 


Hosts” 


day. 


sung 
many times, 
warmly applauded 
lowed 
charmingly. 


recitative and air 


true and sympathetic, and she knows how 

The For Unto Us.” New 
York has never heard better choral singing. The basses sang their 
Witherspoon had sung his in the “But 
high praise. The sopranos pro- 
was entrancing, while the 
The audience came very near com- 


second surprise was the chorus 
runs as smoothly as Mr 
Who May Abide,” and 


duced a free floating tone 


that is 
that 


and altos excelled themselves, 


tenors 


pelling a repetition of this number 


demonstrated his ability to conduct an 
in which the strings were 
always been a hear Mrs. Rider 
sang as well as she ever did. She 
and delivers recitatives in the true spirit 
“Rejoice Greatly” 
her and and Miss Miller were ap- 
plauded for their beautiful singing of “He Shall Feed His Flock” 
Unto Him.” Miss Miller's voice is inadequate for 
“He Was Despised,” but much intelligence that her 
singing of that air left no trace of dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Miller left nothing to be desired in his singing of “Thy 
Rebuke” and “Behold and See.” When he sings, the audience 
feel perfectly at ease Mr. Koemmenich revealed another vista 
of what lovers of choral singing may hope for in the 
“Lift Up Your Heads.” The words “He is the King of Glory” 
were given with vivid dramatic declamation, and again in the tone 


Mr. Koemmenich again 


rchestra in the “Pastoral Symphony,” 
\ery hne It 


Kelsey 


has a keen dramatic 


has pleasure to 


sing, and yesterday she 
sense 
she excelled the other soloists. 


In this respect 


shows her at best, later she 
and “Come 


she has so 


chorus of 


color he put into “Since By Man.” Mr. Witherspoon did his 
best work in “Behold, I Show You a Mystery” and “The Trumpet 
Shall Sound,” although he was much applauded for “Why Do the 
Nations.” The Hallelujah Chorus, with the audience standing, 
was inspiring, and Mrs. Kelsey’s voice was at its best in “I Know 
that My Redeemer Liveth.” In fact, all of the soloists and the 
chorus improved until the end. The final “Amen” closed a really 
great performance, and the audience seemed loath to leave the hall. 
All of which proves that Mr. Koemmenich is the right man.— 
Evening Post, December 27, 1912. 
“THE MESSIAH” SUNG. 

New Oratorio Sociery Conpucror Leaps Mosr CRepIrasty. 

The Oratorio Society’s regular Christmastide performances of Han- 
del’s ‘‘Messiah” were scheduled this year for yesterday afternoon 
and tomorrow evening. The annual recurrence of the concerts has 
long been regarded as a ceremonial lying rather beyond the con- 
of the domain of music. Nevertheless, a certain new interest 
was brought to yesterday’s matinee by the fact that the old oratorio 
was heard for the first time under the direction of the society's 
new conductor, Louis Koemmenich. 

It was evident from the outset that he had determined not to let 
the interpretation fall into a condition of mere routine nor to ap- 
proach qa state of somnolency. His tempi were, in general, spirited, 
and indeed at times they seemed to tax the skill of his choristers. 
In certain places, 


fines 


But on the whole they had the desired effect. 


REED MILLER. 


too, Mr. Koemmenich emphasized his contrasts as in the treatment 
of “For unto us a son is born,” in which he retarded and broadened 
the pace at the entrance of the exclamatory “Wonderful.” 

rhe solo singers were Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Christine 
Miller, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Herbert Witherspoon, bass 
Of these Mr. Witherspoon commanded the largest approval by rea 
son of his admiable phrasing, his dignity of style and his excellent 


soprano; 


CHRISTINE MILLER. 


enunciation. Mrs. Kelsey was especially happy in her delivery of 
the declamatory passages of her music.—The Sun, December 27, 
1912. 


The first of the two performances of the “Messiah” given an- 
nually by the New York Oratorio Society was offered yesterday 
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afternoon before a very large audience in Carnegie Hall under the 
direction of Louis Koemmenich, with an admirable quartet of solo 
ists in Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Christine Miller, Reed Miller and Her 
bert Witherspoon, of the Metro~olitan Opera Company 

In many respects the performance was admirable. Mr. Koem 
menich has brought a fine volume of tone into the body, and he 
does not fail to show the hand of routine with his singers. Ree 
Miller, whose opening recitative, ““Comfort Ye,"’ and the subsequent 





aria, “Every Valley,” carry much responsibility, was equal to the 
duty laid upon him. There was great tenderness in his opening lines 
and especially in the recitative, “The Rebuke Hath Broken His 
Heart,” and the following aria, “Behold and See.” He has fine 
diction, excellent delivery and great flexibility in the florid passages 
of this work. 

Corinne Rider-Kelsey has long been regarded as second to neo 
singer of music of this style, and her singing yesterday went far 
towards substantiating that position Miss Miller never fails + 
carry conviction by her refined style and her well schooled voice 


Herbert Witherspoon's voice was rich and flowing, equal to the de 





mands made upon it by the rid music of the oratorio. The 
choruses sang much of the music with great appreciation of its sig 
nificance, as though it were a familiar, well-loved work.—Evening 


Mail, December 27, 1912 


ORATORIO AND SYMPHONY 
Music spy VENERABLE Socrerres—CuristMas CHORAL AND 
Purtnarmonic Concert 
The book of words distributed at a concert of the Oratorio So 
ciety in Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon mentioned the fact that 
the performance of Handel's “Messiah,”” which was to be given, was 





the eighty-second in the history of t society The concert was 
the second of its fortieth season, so that the oratorio has been 
performed by it on an average of more than twice a year. As a 
matter of fact, the Oratori ok up the lovely obligati 


of an annual Christmastide per 





of “‘The Messiah” in 1874 





before then it had been the custom for ng time. Indeed, there 





bave been few years since 1772 in w it has not been heard i 
New York It is a tradition which loses nothing with age Yester 
lay’s performance was listened to as re ently and enjoyed as 
thoroughly as any of its predecessors within the present generation 


and almost as deservedly 

The solo quartet, composed of Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Christine 
Miller, Reed Miller and Herbert Witherspoon, was im every respex 
capable, and it ought, perhaps, to be mentioned that in its perforn 
ances there was less evidence of the perfunctoriness which usualy 
mars the work thap in those of the « rus, although here, too, M: 
Koemmenich, the new conductor of the society, succeeded in bring 
ng out an unusual! freshness, vigor, precision and | 


New York Tribune, December 27, 19 


alance of tor 


rHE MESSIAH GIVEN 


First of THE Oratorio Soctery’s CHRISTMAST PERPORMANCES 





The Oratorio Society gave the first of its two annua! Christmas 
tide performances of “The Messiah” in Carnegie Hall yesterday 
afternoon, the eighty-second by the ety It was an excellent 
one, in the usual lines of “Messiah” performances, which do not, 
on the whole, show forth all there is in the oratorio of inspiring 
and uphfting power. The chorus showed the excellent qualities 
that were noticed in its recent singing of “Elijah,” though the 
masculine contingent, as usual in afternoon performances of choral 
societies, did not muster its entire strength, and there was conse 
quently something lacking in the volume of the tenors and basses 
Mr. Koemmenich had his forces in excellent control, and there 
were vigor and freshness and commendable accuracy in the chor 
uses 


Mr. Koemmenich, perhaps with the intention of infusing life into 


the performance, took some « 





them at a singularly rapid temp: 
a tempo that sometimes tended to a loss of the character of the 
music 

The solo quartet was composed of singers experienced, well 
known and well approved in oratorio—Mrs. Rider-Kelsey, Christine 
Miller, Reed Miller and Herbert Witherspoon 


of the music that falls to their share was on a high level of ex 


Their performance 


cellence “The Messiah,” with the same singers, will be repeated 
on Saturday evening by the Oratorio Society.~New York Times, 


December 27, 1912. 


“THE MESSIAH” WELL SUNG 
\ Serriruat INrerpreration py tHe New York ORatorio Soc y 
The grand old oratorio, “The Messiah,” by Hardel, was given 
to delight a big audience which gathered yesterday at Carnegie 
Hall, and it never sounded more logical, more spiritual or more 
ovely, as performed by the New York Oratorio Society Louis 
Koemmenich, conductor. The audience was made up of young 
and old, and scattered through it were elderly persons who were 
tenderly guided in. The Christmas greens on the stage added to 
the effect of the event. The soloists, who were of the best that 
Manhattan could give, were Herbert Witherspoon, bass; Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey, soprano; Reed Miller, tenor, and Christine Miller, 
contralto. The chorus sang with a will, and also with sympathy. 
Especially was the heart of the choral forces put into the “Halle 
lujah Chorus,” which was made still more impressive by the au- 
dience rising and standing im silence. The chorus, “Surely He 
Hath Borne Our Gries,” was most sympathetically given; and the 
descriptive chorus, “All We, Like Sheep, Have Gone Astray,” with 
its moving figure so well suggested by Handel 
It should be said that the tenor and contralto did the most 
lyrically sympathetic work Miss Miller in “He Was Despised,” 
and Reed Miller in “Thy Rebuke Hath Broken His Heart,” had 
notes of sorrowful eloquence Miss Miller's voice is not a large 
one, but it is full and carrying in effect 
able lyric singer, and carried his part well 
the grand aria 


Reed Miller is a valu- 
Madame Kelsey sang 
“I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” with nobility 
and impressiveness, and her phrasing was a marvel of skill 

In the “Come Unto Him” there was not the color and the emo- 
tional tinge which should have been given. Herbert Witherspoon 
was masterly, but a note of freshness in his voice might not have 
been amiss, and it was somtimes merely dark and profound, where 
it might have been rich Frank 1. Sealy was at the organ.— 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, December 27, 1912 








“THE MESSIAH.” 

The first of the Oratorio Society’s annual Christmastide per- 
formances of “The Messiah” took place yesterday afternoon at Car- 
negie Hall The soloists were Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano; 
Christine Miller, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Herbert Wither- 
spoon, bass 








One wonders whether oratorio soloists are going to 
make it a custom to stand up and sing their parts without refer- 
ence to words or music, just as conductors have been showing a 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 


fondness for conducting without score. But very likely the four 
yesterday put such reliance on their memories because they had 
sung in “The Messiah” so cften. Their singing seemed in gen- 
eral to please the large audience that was present, and perhaps it 
would be ungracious to ask for more. However, Mrs. Rider 
Kelsey, in the matter of tone, and Mr. Witherspoon, in the matter 
of style, deserve a word of extra praise. 

Mr. Koemmenich, the new conductor of the Oratorio Society, is 
to be commended for the vivacity of his tempi. The chorus left 
much to be desired in quality of tone, but it sang with spirit. The 
econd and 


tomorrow nig! 


se performances of “The Messiah” is set for 





The Globe and Commercial Advertiser, December 
gta 
In the afternoon, the New York Oratorio Society gave its first 
912 presentation of Handel’s “The Messiah”; at night, the Phil 
armonic Orchestra played a program in the regular series. 
Louis Koemmenich, the new Oratorio Society conductor, made 


1 fine impression at his debut, but he was even more satislying 





yesterday. It is somewhat difficult to lift “The Messiah’’ from 
the rut in which it has rested, but Mr. Koemmenich occasionally 
succeeded 

He obtained contrasts artistically admirable, and by a judicious 
se of spirited tempos kept his singers clear of heaviness and drag 
ging in choruses where these dangers threaten, 

The solo quartet was unusually well balanced, Corinne Rider 
Kelsey, whose soprano ‘s well fitted to oratorio music, was alone 
f words and 


Herbert 


Witherspoon, of the Metropolitan Opera House, delivered the bass 


pen to ceriticism, repeatedly making two phrases c 


measures that should have been sung with one breath 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


los with fine tones, au rity and clearly 


World, December 27, 1912. 


mnderatood enunciat 


“MESSIAH” FINELY SUNG AGAIN BY ORATORIO) 
SOCIETY 


Lovis Kogemmentcu, New Conpvcron, Wiss More Honor 
Carnecie Hai 





ed Handel's 


Carnegie Hall last night, it was evident that the rev 





When the Oratorio Society had comy 





ne effect 
of Louis Koemmenich’s occupation of the conductor's stand was a 
asting one. Mr. Koemmenich’s work was highly praised when he 





made his debut here at the opening concert, and last night he began 
where he left off at that time and gained new honors 

Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Christine Miller 
Herbert Witherspoon bass, fror 


Madame Rider-Kelsey in many 


The soloists were 
Reed Mille, tenor, and 
the Metropolitan Opera Company 
ways is an ideal oratorio singer, for her art is one of coolness and 
precision that never strays off key and always comes in on the 
proper beat. Mr. Witherspoon sang in good voice, but toward the 
end of the oratorio fatigue showed in several of his arias. To Miss 
Miller and Mr. Miller the audience gave the largest part of their 
applause, for these younger singers seemed to have more warmth 


and color in their voices 


Particularly well did Mr. Miller sing 
There is a freshness and human quality in his voice that was pleas- 
ing. Miss Miller also sang with great feeling. 

The choirs also showed a tendency to fag as the oratorio pr 
gressed, and therr last choruses were not sharply defined Mr 
Koemmenich is having success with the tenor choir, which has 
improved to a marked degree since he became director 

Now that the New York Symphony Orchestra has played under 
him several times the musicians are becoming accustomed to his 
style of conducting, and their ensemble work last night showed 
much improvement over that of the first concert.—New York 
Herald, December 29, 1012 


ORATORIO SOCIETY SINGS HANDEL'S “MESSIAH.” 

The choir, soloists and orchestra, led by Mr. Koetnmmenich, make 
a deep impression 

A splendid and artistic performance of the great masterpiece was 


given under the direction of Louis Koemmenich. Al! participants 


45 


seemed to be inspired, particularly the choruses, who did some 


wonderful work, especially in the climaxes, which were truly admit: 


e. All concerned in the offering rose to great heights.—Fron 
, December a9, 1912. (Advertisement.) 


he Deutsches Journal! 





Mildred Potter's Notices and Engagements. 


Mildred Potter, the American contralto, has been re 
engaged to appear with the Minneapolis Symphony Or 
chestra a second time this season. Minnesota is Miss Pot 
ter’s native State and the fact that the music lovers there 
wish to hear her often speaks well for their loyalty t 
this talented artist. Miss Potter sang on November 17 at 
a popular concert with the orchestra, and the demands of 
the subscribers to have her again resulted in her re-en- 


gagement for January 17 


Over 500 persons were turned 
away at the previous concert; none of the foreign artists 
who have appeared with the orchestra this year have at 
tracted larger houses than this native daughter 

rhe following press notices also tell of Miss Potter's 
recent successes in Buffalo and Syracuse, N. Y 
ton, Mass 


and Bos 











Miss Potter's is a great voice f most uncommon worth, and 
imterpretative intelligence is worthy of er organ it is improbable 
at anyone whe ea er would proclaim her 4s the gt 
\merican contralto” at esent, or as greatest of living A 
can contraltos But { her stener at leas s far fros being 
prepared to declare that she will never win either of those 
tions For Miss Potter » young man a an evidently 
crentious worker, wit years before “ t von her 

nd to perfect her technic 

After her first few numil familia {t eventee 
and cighteenth century composers Hands Durant, (Carrissir 
Miss Potter improved appreciably, her tones being | hk i w 
more freedom and her rendition gaming confidence But throug! 
the evening her work was free [rt er rlemiushe She wa 
equally successful wit brilliant and technically exacting ne ke 
Strauss’ “Standcher and the Page's song frot Les Huguenot 
which she sang beautifu as a final encore, and with the simys 
things that must be rendered from the heart 

Her groups in Englis had especia harn and r wm 
clear enunciation was appt ed The rogra ad heen arrange 
to leave pleasant ess with t r t had not been quite 
“up to” the earlier n et t fore tongues Surely ever 
one in the hall was thrilled by the Kipling-Ga way Alone | 
the Housetops und delighted w the Mammy Song “a Harrie 
Ware 

Altogether t was aft nicresting and enjoyable evening 
good music, and one which insures for M Potter an ent t 
welcome whenever e may me t sing in Syracuse agair It w 
happily in contrast to the last prev recita y a “contralt 
known to Syracuse--a_ recita readfully bad that even the 
memory of it is dis ting . K e Hera lh nber ¢ ) 

Throughout the prograr l led to f M ! ter R 
with fine effect, d ying at ' pure t { dra 
qualities along wit erb art i Syrac e Star 

Mildred Potter, contralto, was the t She ‘ ‘ ee ' 
large range and pows n a the register I was the fis 
appearance here of Miss Potter an e immediately won fa 
with the audience Hier voice is a yj « tralt and re 
with rare skill and much feeling She wa ecard ir Nob Signor 
from Meyerbeer's “The Huguenot und a ¢ ' { Germar y 
by Brahms, Straus lechaikowsky and Va ler Stucken nd f 
English songs She was at er best is Nur wer die S« 
Kennt The voice unded pure and even and her interpretat 
was splendid Buffa Comme : December ) 

The occasion wa " notable for the first appear ec in Buff 
of Mildred Potter, contralt of New York. w t ed worth 
all that had been said of her She nm artist of gniheent eq 
ment, and in her aria from The Huguenot Nobil Signor d 
played superb dramatic gifts, her oice being { wonderful rans 
while she uses it with the intelligenc« f the schooled singer 
tw groups of songs she was cqually harming Sapphische Ode 
t Brahms, being delivered with dignity and beauty of interpret 
tion while the Tschaikowsky song “Nur wer die Sehnsu 
Kenat,” was fraught with poignant feeling The excellence of 
(Gierman diction was a feature In her English songs she won ar 
ovation for the number Alone | the Housetoy by Ga 
which was weirdly beautiful... Buffalo ( rier 

Miss Potter ana for the first tin in Boston Her 
pure contralt ngular itistying in it rity of ction a 
ts emotional warmth and color Nor is Miss Potter well equipped 
alone as a rcalist Her nging disc poetic insight and 
mag'nation The repose { atyle, the intelligence phrasing and 
that power in song wt uppea t the heart made the ntralto 
portion of He Sha Feed His Flock nd the aria, “He Wa 
Despised.” 1 cal 1 nents of true njoyment.—_Boston Globe 
lanuar 19 \dvertisement 


Morning Musicales for Charity at the Plaza. 
\ series of morning musicales will be given at the Hotel 
New York, Mondays 
under distinguished patronage 


February 3, 10, 17 and 


Plaza 
These concerts are for the 
benefit of the Free Industrial School and Country Home 
for Crippled Children. The announced for the 


Metropolitar 


Annie Louise David, harpist; Paul Alt 


artist 
programs are Anna Case, soprano of the 
Opera Company 
house, tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera Company; ©! 
Mead String Quartet; Florence Hinkle, concert soprar 
Takach Gyongyoshalaszy, Hungarian pianist; Margue: 
Starell, soprano of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Con 


pany; Curtis Burnley, impersonator; Arthur Phillips, bar 





tone; Ruth Harris, soprano F rederie 
Louise la Gal, dancer from the Paris Opera Sara 
Gurowitsch, cellist 

Mrs. Arthur Elliot Fish is president of the directors and 
Mrs. George Oscar Cole is the treasurer. Mrs. Col 
also chairman of the committee, which includes a hundred 


prominent New York women 
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JOHN McCORMACK 


Will give a Joint Recital with 


ALICE NIELSEN 


ON 


Sunday Afternoon, Jan. 19th 
at Carnegie Hall, New York 





W. Spencer Clay, at the Piano 
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RUSSIAN 
PIANIST 








Appearing in Europe 
with great success 


Address: Concert Direction, Daniel Mayer, London 




















The Management of the Met- 
ropolitan Sunday Evening Con- 
certs have honored 


THE AMERICAN VIOLINIST 
LOUIS 


by an engagement to appear as 


SOLOIST 


NEXT SUNDAY EVENING, 
JANUARY 12th 




















Messrs. Ysaye, Elman, Zimbal- 
ist, are the other violinists who 
have appeared at these con- 
certs this Season. 





FOR DATES, TERMS, FOR MR. PERSINGER APPLY TO 


CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York 

















Great Artists at Bagby Musicale. 

The two hundred and first Bagby musical morning at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, on Monday, Jan- 
uary 6, brought forward Geraldine Farrar, Clara Butt, 
Kennerley Rumford and Dr. William C. Carl, in the fol- 
lowing program: 


Conse Bangale Gi Bel... cccccccccccccedevtecsvcccsewcccsccveceses Caldara 
Le Secret as “s eeceeessFauré 
Si tu veux Mignonne pe vacdeeacaye Massenet 


Mr. Rumford 
errr 
.. Schumann 


Mozart 


Wonnevoller Mai .. 
Ihre Stimme 
\leluja a ed sean 
Miss Farrar 

Rendi "1 Sereno (from the opera Sosarme) sseeseheuenpene Handel 


Der Wanderer PrErrrrrererrtirrt ttt tt Schubert 
Clara Butt 

The Gentle Maiden....... pot hecee tac oVewean eke tane Old Irish 

Molleen Oge uit es binds cos ee 

Trottin’ to the Fair pice asenedcteus egteeneahanee’ Old Irish 

King Charles (Cavalier Song) i M. V. White 
Mr. Rumford 

Qual Farfaletta «++eee» Handel 


Miss Farrar 

The Early Morning ; wae ‘ ..Graham Pee! 

Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms..Landon Bonald 

Leaves and the Wind gnne eee Franco Leorii 

Lost Chord ae ie ot'o fedbbeb Ctbnmen Sullivan 
Clara Butt. 

Valse ; PPT eM ey Pele ser .. Bemberg 

Miss Farrar 

Duet, Night Hymn at Sea........... ‘ -+++++-Goring-Thomas 

Madame Butt and Mr. Rumford. 


This was Dr. Carl’s third engagement at these musicales 
He presided at the 
organ for the “Lost Chord” and the final duet. The ap- 
pearance of Madame Butt and Mr. Rumford was an event 
that drew an enormous audience, for the great popularity 
of these artists abroad had excited the curiosity of local 
music lovers, who marveled at the finished art they pre- 
The great contralto was in magnificent voice, and 


and the second already this season. 


sented 
sang with an opulence of tone that fairly staggered her 
hearers. The “Lost Chord,” with an accompaniment of 
the greatest sublimity, created a deep and lasting im- 
pression. 


PHILHARMONIC ENGAGES OTTILIE METZGER. 


Ottilie Metzger, the leading contralto of the Hamburg 
Stadtheater (from which Madame Schumann-Heink came 





to America, and which claims Marguerite Matzenauer as 
its own), will appear in this country for one pair of con- 
certs only. The enterprising management of the New York 
Philharmonic has secured this noted artist to sing with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra exclusively on January 23 and 24. 
She is to make no other appearance in America this season. 

Madame Metzger as Amneris and Carmen shared honors 
with Caruso when he appeared as guest at Hamburg last 
October. And for Caruso’s single guest appearance at 
Bremen the management of the Bremen Opera thought it 
wise to engage Madame Metzger to sing Carmen to the 
famous tenor’s Don Jose. 





Music in Plainfield. 

Piainrietp, N. J., January 2, 1913. 
An excellent and highly appreciative musicale was given 
yesterday by the music committee of The Park Club, of 
which Mrs. Harry McGee, an excellent musician, is chair- 
man. The first number was a trio, Schubert's fifth sym- 
phony, in two movements. It was played by Maud Vau- 
kerch and Hugo Brandt, piano; Dorothy Waldro, violin, 
and Dr. Waldro, cello. This was followed by several 
piano selections by Mr. Brandt. His first two numbers, 
“Humoresque” and “Slavic Dance,” were his own com- 
positions. The dance number was exceedingly enjoyable, 
as it stamped Mr. Brandt as a composer of much origina!- 
ity. Miss Waldro pleased her hearers with a violin solo, 
“Canto Amoroso,” by Sammartini. Randall Triimpy sang 
several tenor solos. The program closed with a piano duet 
waltz by Nicolai von Wilm, played by Mrs. Howard and 

Mrs. McGee. J. W. Lyman. 


Frank M. Church Organ Recital. 

Frank M, Church gave an organ recital at Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in Sandusky, Ohio, Sunday 
evening, December 29, 1912, at which he was assisted by 
the choir. The organist played the first movement of a 
sonata by Whiting; “March of the Magi Kings,” by Du- 
bois; “Chant Seraphique,” by Guilmant, and pieces by 
Buck, Bellando, Faulkes, Dethier, Widor, 
Claussmann, Merkel, and closed with Bonnet’s concert 
variations. Belle Till sang “My Redeemer and My Lord,” 
by Buck. Mr. Dann, violinist, played the “Meditation,” 
from “Thais.” The quartet choir of the church includes 
Belle Till, Helen Bates, John Heind and J. F. Starkey. 


Lemmens, 


OTTILIE METZGER AND MADAME SCHUMANN-HEINK. 
Madame Metzger will appear on January 23 and 24 with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra for only one pair of 
concerts, this being her only appearance in America this season. 


caer ay _- liv lenient eseciat A tneta 
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Musical Clubs and Societies! 


Y save 


visited the United States eight years ago. He is now 





making the most wonderful tour of his career. It is 
possible that he will not visit this country again before 
another eight years has elapsed. If you engage the 
greatest musical artists and have not YSAYE on your 
list of soloists this year, you unquestionably have not 
engaged the greatest violinist now before the public. 
YSAYE is not only the greatest violinist living, but one 
of the greatest violinists that ever lived. He possesses the 


combined qualities of Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski and Joachim. 





R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Soprano 








Mme. EDVINA, 


created the title role in Charpentier’s LOUISE at its 
premier at BOSTON OPERA HOUSE Dec. 18, 
1912. The critics pronounced it to be the most 
remarkable artistic achievement of the season, 




















Photo by Dover Street Studios, Ltd., London, W 
LOUISE EDVINA AS LOUISE 


Sorne Press opinions: 
THEE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 


She was the Louise of Charpentier’s music and drama—an 
ordinary working girl in this Basie, of no very deep or high 
emotions, of no unusual qualities of mind, subject to her 
share of the infirmities of human nature. Love softened her 
and she sang in the tones that Madame Edvina made gentle 
and rapturous in the scene with Julien in the first act. Love 
fulfilled made her ecstatic, and there was ecstacy—but not 
o much to be out of keeping with the character—in her 

inging of the music of the scene before the little house 
Louise had her affection for her father; for he had cherished 
her Louise took her mother as she was, being all in the 
lay’s work. Louise rebelled when they would keep her from 
lover; and Louise was sullen or half-frenzied when they 











would, finally, hold her prisoner from her Julien. Yet eves 
the affection for he father strove within her Madame 
Edvina’s coloring of her tones disclosed and intensified thes 
nflicting moods, and her acting was as significant of them 
It had besides a pleasurable economy of detail, a simplicity 
that was of life and not the theater. This Louise was not 
n operatic actress; she was the girl, the ordinary girl, in 
the human crises of the music and the drama. 
TRE BOSTON HERALD. 
Madame Edvina played the part of Louise so that it will 
be difficult in future to think of the opera without the as 
ti of her personal charm and her artistic individualism 
if any adverse criticism were to be made, it might be said 
tha rat t risk of over-refining the part er con 
r n of . ever, might he easily defended by attribut 
Louise a naivete that led her easily to embrace the 
ne of free love Madame Edvina sang the music sym 
pathetically nd ybled the air, “Depuis le jour,” by 
irging it, not wi th | mere amorous spirit, but with womanly 


THE BOSTON ADVERTISER. 
Rime. Edvina Scores Emphatically in Titular Role. 














in pay cordial compliments to Madame Edvina The 
part of Louise has been given in Boston by the stately and 
active Mary Garden, but we found Madame Edvina to 

k the role, and to act it, too, in a manner that was “hors 

rs Vocally she was excellent in the character, Ma 

Edvina made as much contrast as possible between her 

\ m at home and her Montmartredom with Julien, and 

vith the exception noted, the Paris of Charpentier rings 
ver than that of Puccini in “La Boheme.” 

The only chance that Louise has to win a vocal triumoh 

n the third act, in the love duet with Julien, and this 
Madame Edvina made the most of, singing with splendid 

we 

the best art of he acting was in the lact act, where, 
return to her home and her sick father, she is like 
ized animal She has tasted freedom, and a species of 
and one feels that she can never be the humble 
gait And this effect Madame Edvina managed 
| tectly \ltoget he one cannot imagine a more 
fect | e than the assumption of Madame Edvina 
THE BOSTON AMERICAN. 
se Edvina won a great triumph. Her Louise was mar 
hist cally and splendid vocally. The young French 
‘ is sensational. In face and figure she Is 
Pa an working girl: in temperament she simulates het 
Her « eption of the part is admirably worked out; 
tail is omitted. ( oupl led with her excellent acting she 
‘ ver | as admit able in the | dra 
scenes as in suct ure iyrics as “‘Depuis le jour. 
THE BOSTON TRAVE LER. 
indeed, she was from the rising of the curtain 
flees in terror from her home at tthe close of the 
" 
THE BOSTON JOURNAL. 

This was Madame Edvina’s debut here in a prima donna 
part, and to her beautiful interpretation of Louise, especially 
in the glowing lyric climax that takes up most of the third 
act, may fairly be attributed a large share of last night's 
leep-set success There were moments in the first and sec 
t acts when she s texested in action a little of her native 
British reserve, but she se to the great third act with stir 





ring vocal and dramatic power. Her voice has rare beauty 

and expressiveness—qualities that suit the role of Louise to 

ction; and her art is the quintessence of refinement. 
THE BOSTON POST. 

She has, however, splendid qualities, both as an actress 
t singer No one, for instance, was unmoved when, with 
eally grand and compelling gesture, she intoned the phrase, 
“Tout étre a le droit Cetre libre,” in the last act. And the 

r, “Depuis le jour” was admirably sung, so that applause 

ke out which threatened to delay the performance The 
has remarkable range and power and is full of changing 
r A voice, in short, pre-eminently for the lyric dramatic 


stage. 
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Gottfried Galston Plays Before 100,000. 





Gottfried Galston, now on the Pacific Coast, played be- 
fore one of the largest audiences ever assembled to hear 
a pianist. It was an open air concert and it is estimated 
that fully 100,000 persons heard Galston’s rendition of the 
Schulz-Evler transcription of Johann Strauss’ entrancing 
waltz, “The Blue Danube.” This great concourse of peo- 
ple in San Francisco stood (a few thousands sat) in 
silence as the magical piece was being magically played, 
after which a torrent of cheers rent the air. There was 
another demonstration for Galston when Mayor Rolph of 
San Francisco by means of the megaphone asked to give 
the Munich pianist a rousing welcome. Galston, too, be- 
came excited and seizing the megaphone, he “wished all 
the citizens of San Francisco a Merry Christmas.” 

The event left an indelible impression on all who were 
privileged to witness this most extraordinary display of 
Galston’s powers as a pianist; he has made a deep im- 
pression on the press and people of San Francisco, 

The two appearances with the San Francisco Orchestra 
were commented upon as great musical events. The only 
recital thus far given at the Cort Theater on December 29 
brought together a great gathering of musicians and music 
lovers. 

Press comments follow: 

Gottfried Gaiston, the pianist, was a sensation. He must be 
heard again in concert. That is a certainty, for his art as exhibited 
in Liszt’s E flat concerto encourages further acquaintance with the 
Munich master.—San Francisco Call, December 21, 1912. 





Gottfried Galston, the pianist, was the soloist at the sixth concert 
yesterday afternoon at the Cort Theater, and a concerto of Liszt in 
E flat was the medium through which he became known to the 
audience. And even those of the audience who did not understand 
the Galston technic knew that Galston was making music. The 
composition opens with the theme by the orchestra, but the orchestra 
never dominated the instrument that responded to the fingers of 
Galston, and after each of the three movements Galston was made 
to feel that his hearers had heard and understood him.—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle 

The honors of the afternoon fell to Galston, whose repetition of 
Liszt’s E flat concerto, No. 1, was an improvement even on the 
first presentation last Friday, splendid as that was. The orchestra 
was even more at home with the pianist, and Hadley’s direction of 
his forces through the labyrinthine themes of Liszt was sympathetic. 
\s for Galston, save that he is inclined to a too free use of the 





Photo by Unity Photo. Co. 
GOTTFRIED GALSTON 


pedal, tending to blur his harmonies occasionally, he was in splendid 
form and full of energy. His octaves played with both hands were 
marvels of fingering with wires of steel, it seemed, in his wrists; 
and his trilling over the melodious orchestral theme was a model 
of dynamic beauty and clarity. For encore—that was not to be 
escaped, in view of the vigor of the audience's applause—-he played 
a Chopin polonaise in which he freed the spirit inherited from his 
Polish refugee mother and played with the fire that Chopin set 
ablaze in these measures. His long developed crescendo in the 
middle section was overwhelming in its cuntulative might.--San 
Francisco Call, December 23, 1912 

The sixth concert by the San Francisco Orchestra was given in 
the Cort Theater yesterday afternoon. Gottfried Galston again was 
the soloist, playing the same Liszt concerto that was heard at 
Friday's symphony concert. 

His second audience gave him much applause, aroused to high 
enthusiasm by his show of technical mastery and poetic insight. 

There was occasion to marvel at his work. In addition to his 
beautiful reading of the concerto he made a fine display of his skill 


in octave playing during the last movement, when pianist and 
orchestra swept along over the bars at unusual speed.—San Fran- 
cisco Examiner. 


A young man in a luxurious fur coat, and with long hair, made 
his way to the ebony piano that stood on the platform. He seated 
himself, first shedding the redoubtable coat, and soon “The Blue 
Danube” came trickling out of the piano, eddying over the crowd, 
gathering force and flow, until it whirled giddily among the 
thousands, with its lilt of blue waters, its gaiety of dancing whirl- 
pools, swaying the crowd like twigs in a freshet, charming the 
throng, happily swirling through the concourse. The “Blue 
Danube” waltz, the Strauss waltz, with its delicacy, its trills, its 
balances and its buoyancy, thrilled the San Franciscans. Santa 
Claus’ coadjutor had opened his pack and poured its contents into 
the hearts of San Francisco, as Santa Claus in his mysterious way 
in thousands of hamlets and cities from Siberia to San Francisco 
was pouring the contents of his pack into the stockings of his 
devotees. This coadjutor was Galston. 

There was a magician at the piano—Gottfried Galston. 

The pianist bowed himself away from the reluctant throng, and 
Mayor Rolph came with his message of approval.—San Francisco 
Call, December 25, 1912. 





Gottfried Galston at the piano is intellectual, intense. In every- 
thing he does he seems to be actuated by a sort of electrical human 
energy—a living dynamo of thought and expressiveness in music. 
No other virtuoso ever impressed me in just the same way. 

Galston regards himself as a man with an educational mission, a 
pianist whose important duty is to interpret and to teach interpreta- 
tion. He believes that it is better to help the world to understand 
and appreciate the music of the masters than to seek reputation for 
himself by adding something in his own name to the vast stock of 
compositions that are of second rate value at best. He is a serious 
musician, a musician who thinks, and the value of his interpretative 
offerings must be felt by al! intelligent listeners. 

The program that he played for us yesterday afternoon was not 
of the genuine Galston character. It was rather of a popular sort, 
and very unlike the prodigious offerings of his European concerts. 

That electrical energy which I have mentioned had full sway in 
Busoni’s arrangement of the Bach prelude and fugue in D major. 

Schumann's sonata in G minor was second on the list. Sparkling 
brilliancy was displayed in the rapid movements, and even in the 
andante there was a feeling of power suppressed but intense. This 
was about as far as the program was helpful in an educational way. 
Following Schumann came Gluck, his melody arranged by Sgam- 
bati and his gavotte by Brahms. The latter composer was then 
represented by his intermezzo, op. 119, and the waltz, op. 30, which 
was played as an encore at the recent symphony concert. 

Galston’s Chopin playing has been declared by the reviewers in 
New York to be unpoetic. I cannot take that view of it. In the 
F sharp major nocturne yesterday afternoon there was no lack of 
poetry. Galston was poetic, but not dreamy. He is too wide awake 
to be dreamy. He thinks, There may be poetry in idle reverie, 
as in a plantation song, and people are too much inclined to look 
for that kind of feeling in Chopin’s music. But there is far loftier 
poetic value in such a work as “Abt Volger,” which no man can 
read and fully appreciate without vigorous mental exercise. Galston 
is by nature fitted for poetry of the Browning kind. He has exalted 
ideas of Chopin’s poetry. 

I expected Galston to make some noteworthy if not startling 
innovations, but he avoided even an approach to sensationalism. 
He did put some revolution into the revolutionary etude, but that 
was legitimate. And the familiar ballade in G minor he played in 
an impressionistic style that revealed some of his own individuality. 

It had seemed a foregone conclusion that the “Blue Danube” 
waltz would have to be hyphenated anew, so as to place the responsi 
bility on Strauss-Schulz-Evler-Galston, but the pianist was more 
conventional in his performance than are the pupils who so fre 
quently play it for us in the home recitals. The waltz time was 
preserved carefully throughout the piece, as it always should be. 
San Francisco Examiner, December 30, 1012. 

Galston had played for us—all of us—last Tuesday evening, when 
San Francisco was the guest of The Call in the “Hammer” ob- 
sequies, and the crowd, surging about Third and Market streets, had 
cheered him for the brilliance of the Strauss “Blue Danube ' ripples, 
lit up with Schulz-Evler’s pretty arabesques. Previous thereto Gal 
ston had appeared with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
playing Liszt's youthful first concert: This, too, had inspired his 
hearers, but neither the concerto appearance with orchestra nor the 
out of door performance of Christmas Eve was a competent occasion 
to judge of Galston’s art. 

So there was a large audience at the Cort, and Galston played a 
large program in a very big manner... His schedule of offerings took 
in Bach, Schumann, Chopin and Brahms, Only Liszt and Beetho 
ven were missing to make the event representative of every com- 
poser a pianist should have to undertake to prove his virtuosity. 

Galston gave a massive performance of the Bach PD major pre 
lude and fugue arranged by Busoni. From his intonation of the D 
major diatonic scale until the fugue had wound up its strands to 
a pattern of grandeur, Galston impressed the hearer as a player of 
great mentality, technical skill, strength and _ virility. 

I would not imply that Galston is a cold and distant interpreter 
between your heart and the printed notes. He has much feeling, 
but his invitation to listen is never merely sensational virtuosity 
He uses brains for bait. 

This was manifested in his Chopin numbers, which were not of 
the languishing type. nor sadly sentimental, but those works which 
Chopin’s best admirers point out as evidence that the Pole was no 
puling, but a puissant pianist. The etude, No. 12, in C minor, 
from opus 10, was done with a flvent, but firm, left hand, and 
nicely balanced chords picked clearly with right hand perfection.— 
San Francisco Call, December 30, 1912. 


Gottfried Galston, the Viennese pianist, now on his first Western 
tour, was heard in a recital of great interest yesterday afternoon 
at the Cort Theater, the large audience showing great appreciation 
of the extraordinary technic and temperament of the performer. 

The last number on the program, an arabesque on Strauss’ fa- 
miliar “Blue Danube Waltz,” was, perhaps, the most enthusiastically 
received by his hearers, owing to the many opportunities afforded 
by this number of displaying the great versatility of the virtuoso. 

Brahms’ valse, op. 30. which was the closing number of the third 
suite rendered, was also roundly applauded, and, after responding 
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to several curtain calls, Galston was induced to repeat the exquisite 
bit. 

The fourth suite was devoted entirely to Chopin Three studies 
from op. 10, movements 12, and s, were followed by the great 


composer's well known nocturne in F sharp major, and the Chonin 


’ 





section was concluded with the ballade in G minor. 


Especially in the softer and andante movements was Galston par 


ticularly at his best, his interpretations of Schumann's sonata in 
G minor and Brahms’ intermezzo, op. 119, greatly favoring the 
more subdued style of expression.—San Franscisco Chronicle, De 


cember 30, 1912. (Advertisement.) 





Concert by New York School of Music and Arts. 
The appended notice tells of a very successful concert 


recently given at Elmhurst, L. 1., under the auspices of the 





New York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech 
Sterner, director: 

The concert given under the auspices of the New York School ot 
Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, director, at the Elmhurst 
taptist Church on Thursday night was a rare treat and even ex 
ceeded the eager anticipations of the large nu of music lovers 
who braved the wintry weather to attend. The program was largely 


composed of the popular classics and every number was warmly ap 
reciated by the audience 
Although it is difficult to 

tion from a program which was so uniformly well pleasing, yet we 


the 


select numbers worthy of special men 


note exceptional performance ot 


Eleanor Lois Fields, a young pupil of Harold A 


may venture to planistic 


Fix. This fourteen 
year old girl rendered with remarkable ability the difficult polonaise 
p. 53, by Chopin, and the “Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2,” by Liszt 
She is The playing of Harold A 


be classed with the very best ever 


truly a credit to her teacher 


(of the 
given in 


Fix faculty) 
Elmhurst. His pretation of Ch« 
and Schubert's “Marche Militaire” 


of Liszt's difficult 


school may 


inter pin’s scherzo, of a1 


was exceptional and his renditiot 


extremely “Venezia et Nay Tarantella” was 





masterly. Well did he live uy his reputation as “‘one of the best 
of the younger pianists of New York City.” 

The vocal pupils of Prof. Ralfe Leech Sterner likewise brought 
glory to their singing master Lillian Amend Dove, a pupil and 
also an assistant of Mr. Sterner, was in excellent voice and her 
solos. were warmly appreciated and the duet “L’Addio,” with Mr 
Middlekoop, was most appropriately encored rhe singing of Rae 
Hendriques Coelho proves her to be a cantatrice of rare ability 
Her graceful singing of “Summer” and bewitching rendition ot 
“Will o’ the Wisp” show that with fiexible beauty of voice she has 
also the “verve” that is so essential to interpretative singing 














Joannis Middlekoop revealed himself as a lyric tenor of beautiful 
quality. The opening trio, “Ti Prego, O Padre,” by line Edger 
ton Felker, Mr. Middickoop and William G. Schwarz was indeed 
a pleasure to the hearers. Thus we might comment upon the sep 
arate numbers of the two ur program, mentioning the delightful 
singing of Belle Rudolph, Lillian Brandon and Virginia Lee; telling 
how the baritone, M Schwarz, went “Rolling Down to Rio”; and 
of Frederick Maroc’s singing of “When the Stars Were Brightly 
Shining,” from “La Toeosea.’”” Mr. Marec is a dramatic tenor of 
promise. The closing number of the concert was the final trio of 
the “prison scene" from “Faust,” with Miss Felker as Marguerita, 
Mr. Maroc as Faust and Mr. Schwarz as Mephistopheles. This 
proved a beautiful climax to a splendid concert, and the audience 
were outspoken in their praise and appreciation. Helen Wolverton, 
also of the school faculty, who was the accompanist of the evening, 
layed in true sympathy with the mood of the singer, which is a 
ure gift even in accomplished pianists The young ladies of the 
choir and church were the “usherettes’ f the evening 

Professor Sterner has consented to give a lecture on “The Use 
of the Voice in S eaking and Sing ustrated by charts and 
ne! He is well qu ed give such a lecture as he is an 
aut! { note and ha ehivered idresses t us chosen pro 
fession before choral clubs and conventions Articles from his 
facile pen have been published by r g musical magazines 
such as the Etude, Musica Cour! Ca et This lecture 
will be open to the public and will t rather than technica 

character, explaining the scientiix es of voice 
nd production, It will be gi te « lay lueens 
I'ress, December 17, 1912 

SUNDAY PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 

Beginning with the simple and melodious Haydn sym 
phony No. 2, and terminating with the pompous “Tann 
hauser” overture, last Sunday afternoon's program of the 
New York Philharmonic Society, Josef Stransky, con 


ductor, presented marked contrasts in style and makeup 


lhe complete list was as follows 


Symphony No. 2, D major Haydn 
Concerto for violin, E minor p. 64 Mendelssohn 
Mr. Zimbalis 
Siegfried Idy! Wagner 
Funeral March, Goétterdammerung Wagner 
Ride of the Valkyries, Die Walkure .. Wagner 
Overture, Tannhauser Wagner 


Carnegie Hall was comfortably filled with an apprecia 
tive and applausive audience, the latter quality being exer 
cised to an indiscriminate degree between the second and 
third movements of the Mendelssohn violin concerto, which 
are merged without a pause. Anticipating a break here, 
many over enthusiastic persons precipitated a momentary 
outburst of approval that marred the beautiful welding 
of the andante and allegretto movements of this imperish- 
ably popular violin work 

The Philharmonic Orchestra was in fine fettle and de- 
livered each number in finished fashion, the tonal blending 
of the various choirs and proper balance throughout being 
noteworthy characteristics of New York's permanent or- 
chestral body. The Haydn symphony was splendidly per 
formed, the dainty work of the strings, the purity of the 
woodwind and French horn departments calling for more 
than mere passing mention. The well contrasted Wagner 
numbers received in their turn a powerful rendition, the 
“Siegfried Funeral March” from “Gotterdammerung” 
forming the climax of the orchestra's part in the pro- 
gram. At the conclusion of this dramatic dirge, the mighty 
storms of plaudits finally resulted in bringing the. entire 
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orchestra and conductor to their feet to acknowledge the 
noisy demonstrations of the audience 

Efrem Zimbalist, the violin soloist of the occasion, in 
fused the Mendelssohn concerto with new life, and brought 
out all of its many beauties so that every moment of the 
masterful performance was filled with joy complete for the 
audience. The astounding Zimbalist technic, his ravishing 
tone of unalloyed purity from the lowest note on the G 
to the most altitudinous positions on the FE 
nified demeanor of the artist 


string, the dig 
all of these striking quali 
ties again made their mighty appeal to the audience, the 
result being that had it not been for the Philharmonic’s 
“no encore” rule, the gifted young Russian violinist would 
have been obliged to add many extra numbers. As it was, 
he was recalled again and again to bow acknowledgment 
to the salvos of applause following his inspired perform- 
ance of the concerto, which, by the way, was most capably 
accompanied by the orchestra 


Altogether, it was an enjoyable afternoon, and the 
program was compressed within two hours, an hour and 
fifty minutes being the time consumed 

Germaine Schnitzer Visited. 

Germaine Schnitzer, the young Austrian pianist, who i 
to make her bow at Aeolian Hall, New York, on January 
9, is an exceedingly pretty and vivacious girl, entirely 


Parisian in her speech and manner, whom it was a great 
pleasure for Tue Musicat Courter representative to 
She 


visit 


arrived a few days atter a very st 


ago, 


rinyv trip 


























GERMAINE SCHNITZER 


across the ocean, and for many reasons was glad to se¢ 
land. She had only two days’ rest at her home in Vienna 
returning from 2 tour through 
giving thirty-five recitals in the short period of two and a 
half months 


after concert Germany 
The tour was a succession of triumphs, and 
the charming young artist expressed the 
as great favor with her American audiences as she did in 
This is her third visit to 
delighted at the prospect of playing in so many of our 
cities and becoming acquainted with the people. 

Miss Schnitzer, who is of Austrian parentage, was 
brought up in Paris, where her family resided during her 


hope of finding 


Germany America, and she is 


childhood Showing talent at an early age she received 
her musi education under Raoul Pugn ind was award 
ed the first prize of the National Conservatory of Musi 
when she was only thirteer She then went to Vienna to 
pursue her studies and soon received the “Staats” prize 


She began to play in public at seventeen, and 


was so successful from her first appearance that engage 
ment followed upon engagement, and she has been unabl 
to accept the many offers made to her from managers a 
over the world 
Aside from her musical accomplishments, this clever 
and charming young lady ts a capable linguist and a writer 
She modestly admitted that in her spare moments—whic 
are not many—she is collecting the material to write a 
book on Bach, “the father of all music,” to quote her own 
words, and whom she admires greatly When asked 
about the composers she pre ferred she declared that Schu 
mann was a favorite—Miss Schnitzer is considered one of 
the composer's tdeal interpreters in Germany; next m her 
iffections comes Chopin, and of the French modern com 
posers she admure Saint-Saen ind Debuss most-—the 
latter’s music she considers “le dernier mot” (the last 
word) 
In her opinion Germany is the most m il country 1 
the world, there being im active existen the lat T 
ind no less than 360 musical socret all giving concert 
ind propagating the love f mu among all class 
Miss Schnitzer mentioned that while in Dresden latel 
she saw performance of “Ariadne ud admired the m: 
ic exceedingly Ultr modern and very extreme are 
Reger and Schonberg, but ording to Mi Schnitzer 
what they claim to be music seen to her like discordant 
ninids A quartet by Schonberg heard recently by t 
oung artist sounded “just as if each player was perforn 
ng on his own account, absolutely regardl f what the 
thers were doing, much to the disgust of the audience 
who had paid to hear ‘mus ind not np ecasant noises % 
Mi Schnitzer look forward wit wreat terest and 
lelight to her forthcoming tour through t United State 
which extends to the end of April, when she Tray us t 
fulhl engagements in England and France 
Persinger to Play at Metropolitan. 
Louis Persinger, the Americar inist, will pla t 
letropolitan Opera | we, Sund evening, Jar f 1 
With the Metror Opera Orchestra. Persines is 
perform the Wie Wski t rte in 1) minor In t 
econd half of the ert he wil It ussisted at the pia 
vy Samuel Chotzinoff in perf s of tl hubert 
Wilhelmj “Ave Maria Me Ischa vsh " 
Danse Tzigane by Nache 
During last week, Mr. Pe wet ed at Newa 
N. J., and at Wa net 1). ¢ Yesterday was t 
instrumentalist at the Ritz-( ton Tuesday Sal (Mr 
\. D. Bramhall, manager loda ( Wednesday ) 
plays at New Hav Cor For Saturday, the leadin 
New York German mu ] ety, the Liederkranz, ha 
cured Mr. Persinger service His Philadelphia recital! 
! been xed for Jar t 22 ler the management ot 
Helen Pulaski Inne t rly part of February will bh 
pent in the Middle We Wi peg | irgZo, . Bp »t 
Cloud, Minn Duluth. Minn Varauette Mich md Ch 
igo (second appearan being on the list of cities t 
visited 
I midd i | i give New York 
pportunity t ear Pe nger tal, and ¢ »> he wil 
éo to the Pacific Coast 
Ryan's Work Appreciated. 
Byford Ryan, the New York vocal teacher, recently re 
ceived a handsome new photograph Ann Swinburne 
leading lady with the “Count of Luxembx rg mf 


upon which was inscribed: “To my 


Byford Ryan 


Ince ymparable teac her 
Ann Swinburne.” 
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108 Hemenway Street, 
Boston, Mass., January 4, 1913 

For the Sunday fternoon concert of December .29, at 

Sympl y Hall, Olive Fremstad and Riccardo Martin, of 

the Metropolitan Opera Company, furnished the program, 

h proved one of rare enjoyment to the large audience 


present Mr. Martin opened the concert with a song 
group, comprising “Sospiri miei” (Bimboni), “Als die alte 
M Dvorak) and “J’ai pleure en reve” (Hue), all 

rably done with an easy smoothness of tone and 


of style, and was warmly received. For his second 
three English songs those of Chadwick were 
larly well liked, while the aria from “Pagliacci,” su- 
ered with dramatic fervor and intensity, proved 


Mr. Martin an operatic tenor par excellence. Madame 
Fremstad’s share of the program included “Dich theure 
fal from “Tannhiduser’; a group of Franz, Schubert, 
Reger and Rubinstein songs, four Scandinavian songs, and 
for truly inspiring close the duet, “Zu neuen Thaten,” 
Gotterdammerung,” sung with Mr. Martin. 
nme 
lightful musicale given by Mr. and Mrs. Anton 
Witek at their studio home, “The Ikeley,” on Sunday af- 
ternoon, December 29, offered a program comprising two 
tri in which Heinrich Warnke, cellist, assisted, the B 
maior of Rubinstein, and the Beethoven trio, No. 11, 
p. 12 Zehn variationen tiber das Lied, “Ich bin der 
Schneider Kakadu,” in addition to a duo in F sharp minor, 
\lkan, played by Mr. and Mrs. Witek 
ere 


Wilhelm Heinrich, Musician and Man—A Tribute by 
Edith Lynwood Winn,” is the title of the book which will 


appear at Easter, for which subscriptions already are being 
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secured. The subjects treated in this book include the 
early life of Mr. Heinrich, a detailed account of his mu- 
sical study at home and abroad, his ideals of art, and many 
personal reminiscences, not the least of which are valuable 
facts concerning his concert programs, investigation and 
research as a teacher, and intimate acquaintance with 
musical celebrities of our time. 

eRe 

An unusually interesting and well varied program, com- 

prising ducts, excerpts from oratorios and songs, was 
given by members of the Townsend Club at their ninth 
meeting, December 10, when the following pupils of Mr. 
Townsend, assisted by Helen Orvis, pianist, participated: 
The Misses Green, Ramsey, Keach, Ferrin, Taft, and 
Messrs. Pierce, Morrow, Woods, Doble and Lassen. 

| a nd 


Miss Terry announces her annual series of afternoon 





concerts in the music room of Fenway Court on Mondays, 
January 13, 20 and 27. This year only two of the after- 
noons will fall to concerts, one by Fely Dereyne, of the 
Boston Opera Company, and George Proctor, pianist, Jan- 
uary 13, and one by another opera singer and the Ameri- 
can String Quartet, January 27 
4 

A most successful concert, given by Charles Anthony, at 
Haverhill, Mass., December 19, was largely attended by a 
representative audience that gave evident signs of enthusi- 
asm and approval of this gifted pianist. Among forth- 
coming recital dates of Mr. Anthony is one in this city, 
February 4, and several in Washington later in the season. 
In addition to his concert work and the preparation neces- 
sitated by his early London season, Mr. Anthony finds 
much of his time occupied with a large class of pupils. 

nRre 

Though unable to attend the second piano recital given by 
Tina Lerner at Jordan Hall, January 4, I am told that the 
unique qualities of her pianistic art which make her play- 
ing a thing of joy to the ear were once again in evidence 
Her program, both unconventional and interesting, is here- 
with appended : 
Prelude, Fugue and Variations ‘ .César Franck 
(Arranged by Harold Bauer.) 
.. Dohnanyi 
Wanderer Fantas‘e sr penahet ee sacs ses Schubert-Liszt 
Four Preludes : sph es cahvanl Chopin 


Rhapsodie, C major 


Nocturne, B major, op. 9, No. 3 iVecuchse’ ¢sekn eel 
Fantasie, F minor . pasbeek eat ‘ Chopin 
rarantella . ; Se be ésecncaekescencesuuee 
Feuillet d'Album .Gabrilowitsch 


Etude Arabesque . : ae ; ions sievnssoe tee 
(Dedicated to Tina Lerner.) 
Paraphrase on Eugene Onegin ..........0.-0e00- Tschaikowsky-Pabst 
Re . 
rhere were several notable features at the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra concerts of this week, January 3 and 4, 
namely, the return of Dr. Karl Muck to the conductor's 


stand after a month’s absence; the appearance of Elena 
Gerhardt, as soloist—a singer whose rarely perfect artistry 
demands the highest praise—and a first performance in this 
city, and probably in this country, of Josef Holbrooke’s 
poem, No. 7, “Queen Mab.” Of this latter Philip Hale 
says: “This tone poem is an uncommonly brilliant com- 
position and one of marked originality. It is conspicuous 
for rhythmic effects and gorgeous or dramatic orchestral 
coloring rather than for striking musical contents, though 
the ‘love theme’ is itself emotional and is developed emo- 
tionally. In the first section Holbrooke succeeds in avoid- 
ing the suggestion of Berlioz’s famous scherzo, and in the 
soldier’s dream of ‘breaches, ambuscades, Spanish blades,’ 
there is no lapse into the vulgarity of square toed march 
or conventional battle music. There is a persistent and 
audacious phrase which is extraordinarily effective, and the 
whole string section is appropriately fantastical. The 
performance was as brilliant as the composition, which 
awakens the desire to hear other orchestral works of this 
Englishman, who has escaped the bondage of Mendelssohn. 
Cathedral organists and the sound professors at the acad- 
emy stand aghast at his wild and dangerous tendencies. 
Nor is there any trace of his being influenced by Wagner, 
Tschaikowsky or Strauss. An exquisite rendition of the 
old Italian airs of Marcello and Gluck, as also the Strauss 
songs with orchestra, were Miss Gerhardt's contribution, 
while a profoundly sympathetic performance of Bryekner’s 
“Romantic” symphony by Dr. Muck completed a eeu 
filled to satiety with artistic merit.” 
BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 





Neglia’s symphony, “Italo-Tedesca,” was repeated “by 
general request” a few weeks ago in Hamburg. 
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We find these twelve short preludes for organ very 
practical, as well as musical.—Musical Courier. 
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\§ BRUSSELS §/ 


52 Rue de |'Armitage, } 
Brussets, December 20, 1912 


Within two weeks Brussels has been called to mourn 
the death of two of her most distinguished musicians, 
Edgar Tinel and Joseph Wieniawski. By the death of 
Wieniawski, Brussels has lost not only a musician and 
composer but one whose life touched intimately many of 





NICHOLAS RUBINSTEIN 


the most famous musicians and composers of the nine 
teenth as Liszt, Wagner, Rossini, Gounod 
Berlioz, Auber, Rubinstein, 


century, such 


Saint-Saéns, Joachim, etc., 


and many musicians of the present day 
nee 

Wieniawski died unexpectedly, after a short attack oi 
The evening before his death he spent at 
Wieniawski 
little better 
and I regret very much that I was not able to meet and 
talk with this most interesting musician 


the “grippe.” 
the piano playing sonatas. A short time ago 


promised to receive me as soon as he was a 
1 had hoped to 
hear and to report many things of interest from the career 
of this celebrated musician, but as his sudden death pre 
vents me from having them directly from him, I have to 
refer to an article by Leon Delacroix, published some 
years ago, which contains a short biography of Wieniawski 
and several anecdotes of his life 
nRne 

Joseph Wieniawski was born May 23, 1837, at Lubin, in 
Poland. He commenced his musical studies in his native 
village under the direction of Synek and was admitted to 
the Paris Conservatory in 1847. Here he the first 
prize in piano in 1849, in the class of Marmontel, wher« 
1850 
he obtained the first prize in harmony and accompaniment 
in Bazin’s class. He contimued his piano study under the 
direction of Liszt at Weimar in 1853, where many disciples 
of the master, among them Raff, were to be found. The 
two brothers, Henri (the great violinist, who died at Mos 
1880) and Joseph Wieniawski were, by special 
favor, protégées of Nicholas I, 


won 


he met among other pupils, Bizet and Planté. In 


cow in 
Emperor of Russia, who 
During 
the summer of 1850 they were invited to play for the late 
Empress of Russia, Alexandra Feodorowna, sister of Em 
peror William I, at the Lazienski at Warsaw 
The following incident survives of this While 
Mile. Bartenieff, a lady in waiting, gifted with a beautiful 
was singing, the piano by the 
Chamberlain Skibicki, a pupil of Field, and with a violin 
obbligato by General Lvoff (the author of the Russian 
national hymn), a little King Charles spaniel, which was 
sitting on the Empress’ knees, began to bark. When it 
was young Wieniawski's turn to play, he asked the master 
of ceremonies, Count Schowvaloff, to have the troublesome 
little taken away. The count, exceedingly embar 
rassed, was forced to refer it to the Empress, who con 
sented to have the will of the thirteen year old boy ex 


took charge of their musical education in Paris 


castle of 
evening 


voice, accompanied at 


beast 


ecuted, after which the precocious and obstinate little 
musician decided to play. 
zee 
Wieniawski traveled extensively with his brother. Henri, 


in Russia, Germany and in Belgium, and also gave con- 
certs alone in Poland, Russia, France, England, Austria 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Roumania, Sweden and Den 
mark. Between his tours, the Polish virtuoso lived for a 
while in Paris, where after 1860, among other distinctions, 
he was frequently invited to assist in judging the examin- 
ations at the Conservatory of Music, then under the illus- 
trious direction of Auber. On Monday, March 7, 1864, 
Wieniawski participated in a grand gala concert at the 
Tuileries, the home of the Emperor Napoleon ITI, at which 


concert were also heard the celebrated Adelina 
Patti and the tenor Mario and the orchestra of the Italian 
Theater, directed by Castagnieri. This evening has a his 
torical character, owing to the fact that it was given in 
honor of the unfortunate Archduke Maximilian of Aus 
tria, who was on the point of leaving for Mexico to take 


the fatal imperial crown there, and his wife, who is stil 


singers 


living near Brussels. 
nRe 
While in Paris the pianist became the friend ot Rossini 
Berlioz 


Wieniawski. 


Gounod, and Wagner, who had great esteem tor 


His prodigious memory procured him a sen 


sational introduction in Rossini’s salon. The Italian mas 


ter, whose friends one evening begged him to play, opened 


a locked drawer to take out a manuscript. It was “Le 
Cloroforme,” for piano by Rossini, so called by him be 
cause, as he said, it was “destined to put to sleep those 


heard it” This woke the attention of 


Wieniawski, who, calling on his exceptional memory, aftet 
hy, 


who manuscript 


having heard the piece and carefully read it, played it 


heart at the end of several minutes, to the general aston 


Another proof of Wieniawski's 


listeners 


ishment of the 

















THE BROTHERS JOSEPH AND HENRI WIENIAWSKI 
extraordinary memory was his accompaniments by heart 
to the concerto of Mendelssohn for Sarasate at Warsaw 
ind for Joachim at Paris in the salon of Madame Viardot 
where were to be found Gounod, Léonard and many 
others 

nne 
Berlioz had such regard for the artistic judgment of 


the celebrated Polish pianist that he invited him among the 


little group of persons who had the honor of hearing the 


lecture on the subject of the “Trovens,” by Berlioz him 
self, in his apartments in the Rue de Calais, Paris. Ther 
weré present the singer, Duprez; the editor, Miche! Levy 


the editor of music, Heugel, Sr.; the director of the Oper 


Comique, Emile Perrin; Thalberg and Joseph Wieniawski 
This session has been described in a 
\lheric 


illustrée” of 


very suggestive man 


chronicle of the “Univers 


Wieniawski 


Second in his 
1860 


ner by 


October 25, was without 


doubt the only person in Brussels who possessed the scort 
friendly dedication with th 


of the “Troyens” bearing a 


composer's autograph \ little later he saw Berlioz agai 
it Moscow 


Wieniawski then lived at 


where the great man came to direct a festiva! 
Moscow, having been invited b 
his friend, Nicholas Rubinstein, director of the Conserva 
tory of Moscow, to be professor of the master piano class 
in that institution, in 1865. But, in spite of the great mu 
tual sympathy of the two artists, a disagreement arose be 
tween them, provoked by the despotic directorship of Ru 
binstein, which forced Wieniawski to leave his post and t 
open a private course in piano, a course which woke such 
interest that in the place of the twenty pupils who were in 
the conservatory, 120 enrolled under him at his home. But 
his heavy professional cares endangered his health till he 
was on the point of death for several months, and he was 
forced to give up his work 
Ree 
Moscow and established himself at 


He left 


1870, where in 1875 he was appointed director of the Soci 


Warsaw in 


with Ladis 


ety of Music, which he founded in conjunction 


las Wislicki 


posing chorus, t 


Soon under his direction was formed an im 


» which all the various c 
attention is that the a 


asses of the soci 


ety belonged. One fact worthy of 


companist of these choruses, under the direction of Wie 
1iawski, was the celebrated pianist, Paderewski, who culti 
r ki, tl let 1] t, Paderewski, w 

vated various instruments this period, and on one occa 


sion executed the trom! part in the overture of “Ath 


lie,”” Mendelssohn, at one of the concerts of this society 
nme, 

On November 4, 1877, Camille Saint-Saéns played his 
wn concerto in G minor at Warsaw under the directiot 
f Wieniawski. Saint-Saéns came straight from Weimat 
where the first presentation of “Samson and Dalila” had 
been given under the d tion of Lassen The vear be 
fore, Wieniawski went to Paris, and in passing stopped at 
Weimar, where he played wn concerto with Liszt f 


which the Pole had just perfected the transposition of tl 


rchestra accompaniment f l secon Frar Se 
vais, the great violoncellist, turned the pages for the illus 
trious accompanist, Frat Liszt After the execution of 
the work Liszt pl ice in e cents f the salon 
ind, taking the hand f the mposer, congratulated hit 
warmly, describing the piec« $ n of flatterin 
adjectives and ending his speech with tl Ft toujours di 
tingué ! 

nae 

Arrived in Paris, Wieniawski ¢ , t with orcl 

tra, on the program of w figure by the side of his 
wn concerto, the *Fantas Hongrois« 4 Liszt for pian 
nd orchestra Here is : piquant al 1 humor 1 detail 

f the concert After the fant ‘ Saint-Saens asked 
Wieniawski if he were satished with the hestra accor 
paniment and especially with the f the tr ‘ 

m delighted with it,” replied the Polish master It wiv 
ne much pleasure nswe the French mast« ecaust 
it is | who plaved the triang 

aa, 

Soon after th neert Wi lab 
program at a lara ree the i friend ©. ( 
mettant, but by chance he | plaved any of the B 
thoven sonatas; therefor e of | listeners asked tl 

nist at the ef ! ‘ tf n his me : 
ile seance without ¢ one sonat the maitre te 

laitres Which one i th matas d you w aske 

Wieniawsk! One the | ‘ ed for the S , 
\ppassionata.’ | Pol rtist, completely “lancé,” aske 
again, “In which key d v rm play it Wit! 
great hesitatior t iudience ti ! stiggested 
that the work be t D sharp min which Wr 

iawski did, producing a veritable sensation, the listener 


lemanding if they had 





WIENIAWSKI 


THE LATE JOSEPH 


ination auditif.” The next i in t eare 
the Siécle siened “O. Comettant rn mparing Wieni 
wski to Mozart Lue 5 ANDER 


Schroeder-Holding in Newton, Mass. 
Alwin Schroeder, the cellist 
engaged to 
well Club in Newton, 


and Franklin Holding, vio 


neert at the Hunne 


linist, are appear at a « 


Mass., Friday, January 24 





heard 
ago and liked it 


Dortmund Mahler’ 
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Jenaer St., 21, } 
Bertin, W., December 8. 1912 


One of the most important events of the musical season 
here is the production of the “Ring of the Nibelungen” at 
the Royal Opera House with entirely new mise en scene 

ised by His Excellency Count von Hiilsen, general in- 
The technic of the operatic stage is steadily ad- 
vancing, like the technic of everything else, and in these 
performances all modern improvements are being applied 
and often with astonishing results. The first performance 
of “Rheingold” with the new stage setting occurred last 
Saturday evening and was an unqualified success. Many 
of the innovations presented by Count von Hiilsen are in 


tendant 


BERLIN [f/ 


advance of anything that has yet been accomplished in per- 
formances of this work. Wonderfully realistic and effective 
were the three Rhine maidens. Von Hiilsen has hit upon 
a device of having three members of the ballet imperson- 
ate the Rhine maidens, while the singers are stationed just 
below them, but out of sight of the audience. This is a 
happily conceived idea, for it enables the Rhine daughters 
to plunge and swim and move about by means of the new 
technical appliance with a realistic freedom hitherto un- 
heard of. Such movements would be quite impossible if 
the swimming girls were compelled to do the singing 
themselves. One disadvantage of the scheme arises from 
the voices of the singers not always coming from the 
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direction corresponding with the position of the Rhine 
maidens, but the effect as a whole was beautiful. A num- 
ber of other startling innovations are also due to the in- 
itiative and inventive genius of Count von Hiilsen. When 
Alberich changes his form in Nibelheim, he ejects from 
the “Tarnkappe” clouds of steam that render him invisible, 
and when the steam is dissolved the serpent is there. The 
effect is for all the world as if the transformation actually 
had taken place. Very beautiful was the staging of the 
second scene on the mountain top with Wotan and Fricka. 
Far down in the valley is seen the silvery Rhine, and 
Walhalla on the opposite shore is very characteristic. An- 
other innovation of interest is the manner in which the 
gods cross over the rainbow to Walhalla, which is accom- 
plished by means of cinematograph pictures, making the 
scene very realistic. These innovations, combined with a 
number of minor new and successful details, make “Rhein- 
gold” scenically a production such as hitherto has been 
unknown. 
neue 
Musically the performance was excellent, although not 
so remarkable as from a scenic standpoint. Baptist Hoff- 
mann was a very good Wotan and Marie Goetze was a 
commendable Fricka. Kniipfer, as Fasolt, was splendid 
and a warm word of praise is due Walter Kirchhoff for 
his admirable impersonation and singing of the difficult 
role of Loge. He is a versatile and mobile actor and he 
illustrated the mercurial tendencies of this god with note- 
worthy success. His voice, a splendid heroic tenor, -and 
also his admirable method enable him to sing the part. in 
the most satisfactory manner. Some of the smaller roles 
might have been in better hands. Notwithstanding the in- 
creased prices, the house was filled to the last seat and 
the audience by hearty and persistent applause expressed 
itself as delighted by the performance. 
nar 
It was over thirty years ago, in May, 1881, that the 
“Ring” was first produced in Berlin. The late Angelo 
Neumann, one of the greatest of the early Wagnerian 
apostles, then director of the Leipsic Opera, came here 
with a special ensemble that included many noted singers 
in the cast and presented the “Ring” in its entirety at the 
old Victoria Theater. This house had been the scene of 
many a remarkable triumph in bygone days and was con- 
sidered to have a stage possessing every up to date equip- 
ment, but it proved to be unequal to the technical demands 
of the “Ring” and many curious devices had to be resort- 
ed to. For instance, in “Rheingold” the steam for repre- 
senting the fog damp had to be conveyed by means of 
special pipes from a neighboring factory. That first per- 
formance of the “Ring” was a great event for Berlin. 
Crown Prince Friedrich and his son Wilhelm, the present 
Kaiser, and the entire court, as well as all of the musical 
and literary dignitaries of the city attended. Richard 
Wagner spent several days in Berlin prior to the first per- 
formance, giving his personal attention to all of the re- 
hearsals. After the closing scene in “Gétterdammerung,” 
which brought the cycle to a close on May 9, 1881, a tre- 
mendous ovation was tendered Wagner. Deeply moved, 
the composer mumbled a few words of thanks from the 
stage, but he was so hoarse from the incessant rehearsing 
that his voice could scarcely be heard. The following year 
Neumann returned to Berlin with his special Richard 
Wagner ensemble, chorus- and orchestra, with which he 
then began a triumphal march through Europe, presenting 
the “Ring” in all important art centers. Of all the artists 
who participated in that memorable first performance of 
the “Ring” in Berlin, there is only one who is still living 
and singing here—Julius Lieban, the tenor, who later won 
international fame as Mime, a role in which he was heard 
more than 200 times. Lieban now is a member of the new 
Charlottenburg Opera House. But for thirty years he 
sang at the Royal Opera. The “Ring” was first given at 
the Royal Opera three years after its introduction by 
Neumann. 
Rare 
Julia Culp gave her last song recital prior to her depar- 
ture for America at Beethoven Hall on Tuesday. So great 
has the demand for Culp tickets become of late that the 
management resolved to resort to the unusual expedient 
of increasing the prices and although the advance was 
forty per cent. there was no diminution in the attendance. 
the hall and stage being completely sold out, as usual. 
Julia Culp is the only lieder singer in the world who could 
do such a thing. Her program this time comprised three 
groups of lieder by Schubert, Brahms and Beethoven. 
The famous songstress was in magnificent voice and in 
admirable form in every way. Her listeners were visibly 
moved by her beautiful, finished, artistic and soulful ren- 
ditions of her various numbers. The program contained 
numerous old favorites, as Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” 
Brahms’ “Botschaft” and “Feldeinsamkeit,” Beethoven's 
“Adelaide” and “Robin Adair,” all numbers in the present- 
ing of which Culp stands in a class quite by herself, both 
from the standpoint of vocalism and from the standpoint 
of interpretation and temperamental delivery. Her ac- 
companiments were played by Erich J. Wolff with all of 
the mastery that we are long since accustomed to in this 
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artist. It is a curious fact that two such great favorites 
as Julia Culp and Elena Gerhardt will shortly be heard at 
the same time in the United States and that they will be 
accompanied by Coenraad V. Bos and Erich J. Wolff, the 
two men whose names are synonymous with all that is 
best and highest in the way of piano accompaniments in 
Germany. 
Rar 

At her final recital Elena Gerhardt appeared in the large 
hall of the Philharmonie. This auditorium is so big that 
it is hardly adapted to this form of musical entertain- 
ment, but Madame Gerhardt’s voice is so voluminous and 
penetrating that it was nevertheless heard to good advan- 
tage in all parts of the hall. To be sure, some of the more 
intimate effects are lost in works, for instance, like Schu- 
mann’s “Mondnacht.” Accompanied by Arthur Nikisch in 
his inimitable manner, Elena Gerhardt, who was in excel- 
lent voice, sang lieder by Schumann, Wolf and others most 
effectively. She was acclaimed by the large audience in 
no uncertain manner. 

neuer 


That remarkable fifteen year old composer, Erich Korn- 
gold, of Vienna, has been taken up by nearly all of the 
great orchestra leaders of Europe. Nikisch presented at 
the fifth Philharmonic concert the boy’s “Schauspiel” over- 
ture, op. 4, this being its first Berlin rendition. This boy 
has already mastered the technic of composition to an 
astonishing degree. This was manifest from his piano 
sonata, which was played here last season by Schnabel. 
and in his trio, which was presented by Rosé, of Vienna, 
with the youthful composer at the piano. In this new 
overture Kortigold reveals an absolute mastery over the 
orchestra. He revels in brilliant colors, resembling often 
in this respect Richard Strauss, whom he seems to have 
chosen as his ideal; at least, his compositions suggest 
Strauss in many respects. A strange feature about Korn- 
gold’s work is the utter lack of all naive, childish attri- 
butes, and this fact ought to be bemoaned rather than 
applauded, for if the boy writes in the complicated style 
of Strauss today, what will he do fifteen years hence? 
In the way of inspiration, of melodic invention, the over- 
ture presents no remarkable aspects and it looks as if the 
boy were really lacking in this so important respect. He 
is a most extraordinary product of our modern times, but 
it is a great question, after all, how much of a real gain 
to musical art he will be. Perhaps, with his maturity, a 
reaction will set in. His music is now so complicated it 
sounds unnatural. The other offerings of this concert 
were Beethoven’s “Coriolan” overture and G major con- 
certo, which was beautifully played by Conrad Ansorge. 
and the Bruckner E flat symphony. 


An event of interest was the visit of the Thomas 
Beecham Orchestra, of London, which gave a concert in 
the hall of the Royal High School. It cannot be claimed 
that Berlin is yearning to make the acquaintance of for 
eign orchestras, since we have with our local symphony 
orchestras, the Philharmonic, the Royal and the Blithner 
with their permanent conductors, a goodly supply of sym- 
phonic music of the highest order. Very fine orchestras 
are also heard nightly at the three Operas. Since our 
permanent symphonic conductors here include Nikisch. 
Strauss, Hausegger and since we are continually visited 
by other leaders of eminence. it must indeed be a sunerior 
wielder of the baton to make any impression in Berlin 
The Beecham Orchestra, with its seventy-five members 
proved to be an excellent band of musicians and their 
conductor. Thomas Beecham, revealed himself a leader 
possessing many remarkable attributes. The visiting or- 
ganization did not surprise Berlin. but it made a good im- 
pression. The program included among other things Rer- 
lioz’s “Roman Carneval” overture, Frederick Delius’ “Brice 
Fair” and Mozart’s D major symphony. Beecham is a 
graceful and elegant conductor, albeit not very profound 
A second concert is to be given. when an interesting pro- 
gram will be heard. 

zeae 

Theodore Spiering’s third symphony concert with the 
Blithner Orchestra was of interest. not only because of 
Spiering’s superior interpretation of well worn work« like 
Liszt’s “Tasso” and Beethoven's C minor symphony. but 
also because of two novelties. The first. a suite in C 
major by Alfredo Casella. proved to be rather empty 
music, but the second. a rhapsody entitled “A Culprit Fay.” 
by Henry Hadley. the well known American composer and 
conductor of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. was 
of far greater interest. Because of the Culp recital on 
the same evening I arrived only in time for the Beethoven 
symphony and did not hear the novelties personally, but T 
am informed that the Hadley work is a composition of 
unusual merit. containing many interesting orchestral fea- 
tures. not the least of which is brilliant instrumentation 
Spiering gave one of the finest performances of the Bee- 
thoven C minor symphony that has been heard in Berlin 
in recent years. It was a performance laid out on grand 
lines and yet every detail was attended to with loving care. 
Spiering’s teputation as a conductor of the first rank now 
is thoroughly established here. Each new appearance of 


his at the head of this orchestra has added to his reputa- 
tion. 
RRR 

A big new symphonic novelty by E. N. von Reznicek 
was presented at the third novelty concert given by the 
Concert Direction Gutmann with the Philharmonic Or 
chestra under the baton of Oskar. Fried. The Reznicek 
novelty is entitled “Schlemihl” and depicts in four move 
ments that flow one into the other without a pause the 
strivings and failure of an ambitious modern man. But 
the music as a whole does not give a pessimistic impres 
sion. It is an interesting and original composition abound- 





TULIA CULP 


ing in every known modern instrumental effect and often 
going to extreme limits in the way of cacophony. But 
the slow movement is beautiful thematically and soothing 
harmonically. In the finale there is a tremendous climax 
Reznicek is not only a man of ideas, but he is a master of 
instrumentation. The novelty, which was directed by the 
composer himself, scored in spite of slight opposition a 
big success. The other orchestral number on the program 
was Liszt’s “Faust” symphony, with the assistance of the 
Charlottenburg Teachers’ Chorus and Felix Senius, tenor 
RRR 

The seventh Beethoven evening of the Flesch-Schnabel 
Gerardy Trio again drew out an audience that taxed the 
Within a period of 


nine weeks these three artists have played seven Beethoven 


seating capacity of Beethoven Hall 


programs containing all of the master’s trios, all of his 
sonatas for violin and viola and for cello and piano. And 
the attendance has from the first been such that the hall 


has practically been sold out at each concert, thus testify 





THE FLESCH-SCHNABEL-GERARDY TRIO 


Which gave seven Beethoven evenings in Berlin ir 


nine weeks 


‘ 


playing to crowded uses 


ing to the extraordinary popularity of this organization 
The last program consisted of the trios in G major, op. I, 
No. 2, and in D major, op. 70, No. 1, the D major sonata 
for piano and cello and the F major for piano and violin 
The success of this undertaking has been so great that the 
artist will probably give a similar series of concerts each 
season from now on 
nur 

An interesting lecture on the modern lied was delivered 

by Dr. Leopold Schmidt at Bechstein Hall Sunday evening 


Schmidt, who is the principal critic of the Tageblatt, is a 
musician of profound knowledge and great 
During his interesting discourse the lecturer pointed out 
how prior to Liszt the musical idea was considered the 
essential thing, whereas since Liszt and Wagner the lied 
has developed more and more, and based on Wagner and 
Liszt principles, the music itself has been made subservient 
to the poem, the vocal part, in particular, whereas the ac 
companiment has been developed by some of the modern 
writers to a degree of virtuosity. To illustrate his talk 
Schmidt had numerous lieder by Liszt, Ritter and Wolf 
sung and then by the moderns, Strauss, Pfitzner, Mahler 
Reger, Sibelius, Moussorgsky, Debussy, and finally of the 
hyper-moderns, who have their own peculiar individual 
idiom, as Schoenberg, Korngold, 


versatility 


Ansorge. Streicher 
Strange to say, Brahms, who plays such an important part 
in modern lieder recitals, was not represented on Schmidt's 
program 
with Arthur Schnabel at the piano 

a ed 


Granville Smith, the organist of the English Church of 
Berlin, gave an organ recital in the large hall of the Royal 


The lieder were sung by Teresa Behr-Schnabel 


High School, which contains an excellent organ. His pro 
gram was unconventional and interesting, consisting of a 
concert overture by Collins, Mendelssohn's F minor sonata, 
Bach’s D major prelude and fugue and several pieces by 
the concert giver and by American composers. I am in 
formed that Mr. Smith revealed himself an excellent per 
former on his instrument and a good musician. His play 
ing was characterized by clean cut finger work and excel- 
lent pedal technic and a thorough practical knowledge of 
registration 
a 

A good impression was made by Kathe Cordell, a local 
lieder singer of repute. Her voice is voluminous and 
sympathetic in quality and she sings with musical intelli- 
gence and artistic feeling. Lieder recitals by Hans Klein 
holz, Anna Binger. Maria Hildebrandt, Franz Steiner and 
Else Schmidt-Held were all of no special interest 
Thornberg 


Julius 
the concert master of the Philharmonic Or 
chestra, gave a recital at Bechstein Hall at which he again 
demonstrated that he is a virtuoso of the first order 

a 


A new string quartet by Dr. Paul Ertel was introduced 
by Marix Loevensohn and assistants at the hall of the 
Royal High School on Thursday 


pahn and Chausson were also heard 


when novelties by Ste 

Ertel, whose orches 
tral compositions are justly celebrated, he being noted par 
ticularly as a brilliant instrumentator, reveals in this new 
quartet a good deal of originality in the independent treat 
The themes 


are not his own, but are old Jewish tunes, which he pre 


ment of the themes and of the instruments 


sents first in their orginal naive simplicity and later inter 
weaves in a complex and highly ingenious manner. The 
novelty is by no means easy and the Loevensohn Quartet 
deserves credit for the manner in which they presented it 
nae 

Max Reger’s new “Romantic” suite, op. 125, will have its 
first Berlin rendition under the composer's direction on 
December 28 This will be at a concert given with the 
Bliithner Orchestra 


tusoni. A scene from Busoni’s opera “Brautwah!” will 


under the leadership of Ferruccio 


ulso he given in concert form. Of special interest will he 
Busoni’s performance of the Brahms D minor concerto 
with Reger as conductor 
nae 
Taglioni’s ballet pantomime “Korkyra,” in a new elabo 
ration bw Schlar. will be produced here at the Royal Oper 
on the Emperor's birthday 
nne 
Three interesting improvisations on the themes of the 
“Flying Dutchman” and “Tannhauser,” by Fdward Schiitt 
have just been published here by Firstner 
Antuur M. Anew 


Lhevinne’s New York Recital. 
Josef Lhevinne, the Russian pianist, will present the fol 


lowing program at his New York recital in Aeolian Hall 
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Irene Armstrong Sings in Washington. 
Irene Armstrong, the lyric soprano, sang at a musicale 


at the home of Mrs. William E. Eustis, ir 
Washington, and on January 4, at the residence of Colonel 


December 21 


Armstrong is now 
touring the South. Last autumn she toured the West 
with the Myron Whitney Concert Company. She is hav 
ing fine success 


Thompson, in the same city. Miss 
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[All inquiries referring to American musicians 
and music as well as matters of interest to American 
visitors in Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to 
France, may be addressed to Frank Patterson, 43 
Boulevard Beausejour, to whom tickets should also 
be sent by those who desire their recitals or con- 
certs to be attended.) 


43 Boulevard Beauséjour, } 
Paris, December 24, 1912. 


In reviewing the operatic output of the year—and opera 
is all important in the musical life and thought of Paris— 
two operas stand out in particular prominence: “Bere- 
nice” by Alberic Magnard and “La Danseuse de Pompei” 
by Jean Nougues. The former opera very soon disap- 
peared from the boards, not being at all to the taste of the 
Parisian public. In saying this I do not in the least wish 
to set the Parisian public apart in a category by them- 
selves, nor do I wish to insinuate that this public is lack- 
ing in taste. “Berenice” was musically most remarkable, 
but, taken as a whole, as an opera must be taken, it was a 
work with many weaknesses. The libretto had no more 
action than has “Tristan and Isolde” and lacked this 
work’s perfection of construction and balance; and it takes 
such music as Wagner alone could write to render such a 
work possible; also, it must be added that it is doubtful 
if even “Tristan” would be often played were it not for 
the great name attached to it, for few enough of us really 
love music so intensely that these long love passages do 
not bore us, at least this is the opinion of the general 
non-professional public, 

nre”e 

Yet “Berenice” is a very remarkable opera. There are 
passages in it that have never been excelled for pure 
beauty and excellence of construction. That the composer 
insists upon writing his own libretti is to be regretted, for 
this music, fitted to a really good libretto, would surely 
win a lasting success 

nRe 

‘La Danseuse de Pompei” is an example of what can be 
done with a slender story and a musician of no very 
marked talent when all of the authors are agreed to work 
in unison for success and are willing to do their best with- 
out prejudice. And yet the “staginess” of this libretto 
has been grossly exaggerated and the poverty of the music 
no less so. The libretto is a good opera libretto, a good 
stage work, but not, therefore, as some of the critics seem 
to have tried to give the impression, an inartistic work. 
And as for the music it is never bad, never dry, never 
lacking in musical ideas. Its construction is excellent and 
many of the motives are not only beautiful but serviceable 
and effectively developed. The critics have done their best 
to injure Nougues in this matter. Certain of them can see 
no beauty or merit in any music except that of composers 
who are recognized distinctively as symphonic composers 
rather than as mere opera composers. | wonder how 
much of this prejudice is due to Massenet’s success? 
Many serious critics and musicians look upon his work of 
a lifetime as having been nothing but injurious to French 
art. They accuse him quite honestly and without jealousy 
of having been willing to prostitute his art for the sake of 
success, of invariably writing down to the public rather 
than of trying to draw the public up to him. And they 
seem, many of them, to think that Nougues is his worthy, 
or unworthy, successor. I believe the same, but I believe 
also that Nougues will ultimately prove to be a better 
composer than Massenet. It is possible that he will never 
write a single melody equal to those which Massenet wrote 
with so much ease. But these Massenet melodies are, after 
all, not so remarkable, and Nougues is’ infinitely superior 
to the older composer in three important factors of mod- 
ern opera: the development of motives, instrumentation, 
and massive ensemble effects. As to his motives, they are 
at least of such caliber that you can hear them over and 
over again without becoming weary of them. 

nae 

The crux of the whole question lies in the indisputable 
fact that opera is not, necessarily, a classic art. We can- 
not imagine a symphony that is lastingly successful being 
merely “pleasing,” but this is not true of opera. Critics, 
like some of the French critics, who despise “Madame But- 
terfly” and are unable to conceive how it could have won 
any success, are either propagandists of high art in opera 
or unable to understand the public taste. Those critics 


PARIS ¥/ 


who are musicians gradually cease to find their ears tickled 
by the sort of tunes that strike the public taste. But com- 
pare even the worst of this modern stuff with the output 
of the “great” opera composers of a few years and we 
find that the new is certainly a very much higher sort of 
music. We can hardly imagine the sort of vapid and rol- 
licking tunes which were the delight of our fathers and 
grandfathers being introduced into a serious stage work 
by any living composer. Even operas of the popular kind, 
like “Cavalleria Rusticana,” are musically better than those 
older works. And as for the modern French output, it is 
mostly worthless, generally dry and tiresome, but the music 
is, at least, symphonic. If a popular tune is introduced it 
is harmonized in such a modern way as to appear almost 
classic—(and generally spoils the tune) ! 
neue 
In cases like “La Sorciere,” the new opera by Erlanger 
which was tried last week at the Opera Comique, it really 
seems as if the composer willfully forced himself away 
from the trend of his natural, normal inspiration. There 
are passages ia this work which are frankly Wagnerian 
(or German) and are not at all bad. But they are invaria- 
bly short, these passages. Hardly has the composer begun 
them when he says to himself, apparently: o! I am not 
German. In spite of my name I am French.” And, to 
prove it, he sticks in some absurdly out of place harmony 
or modulation, breaking the flow of ideas and destroying 
the good effect which, for a moment, seemed possible. 
And he is not alone in this. The most French of the 
French composers all do the same thing. They seem to 
fear to be commonplace. They seem to have for their one 
principle that nothing natural shall by any chance enter 
into their music. And a queer mess they do make of it! 
eRe 
Speaking of Erlanger, the “Noél,” which is, I under- 
stand, soon to be heard in Chicago with Jean de Reszke’s 
brilliant pupil, Madame Salzmann-Stevens, in the leading 
role, is not by this Erlanger, but by the Baron d’Erlanger 
of London (or Frankfort). Both of these Erlangers were 
born in Paris, I believe, but just what the relationship is 
I do not know. I do know, however, that over here each 
one gets credit for the other’s work and there is constant 
confusion. 
2Re 
“L’Enfance du Christ,” the sacred triology by Berlioz, 
was given on Sunday at the Conservatoire concert and also 
at the Concert Colonne. At the Conservatoire it was pre- 
ceded by the “Tannhauser” overture, which surely is a 
strange combination! 
nner 
At a concert of the “Edition Mutuelle” on Monday last 
a number of comparatively new works were given, intro- 
ducing to the public names of composers who are practi- 
cally unknown: Lioncourt, Bagge, Jumel, Orban, Bre- 
tagne. It is incredible how much new music is being con 
stantly composed and what a quantity of it is published. 
I will not say it is bad, but it certainly, most of it, shows 
little real inspiration. 
Rae 
At this same concert the sonata of which I have already 
made mention for violin and piano by Achille Philip was 
given a splendid rendition by M. and Madame Marcel 
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Chailley, whose ensemble work could hardly be surpassed. 
rhis sonata is not a remarkable work, but is far better 
than most of the new compositions we are asked to listen 
to. The motives possess real strength and it is excellently 
constructed for both instruments. Unfortunately the work 
is lacking in originality, or, rather, individuality, which is 
an important factor in any work of art. 
RRR 

I received the following note from the “Memorial des 
Deux Sevres” (Niort) too late to be included in last 
week’s notice of the Chailley concert. Among other things 
| translate the following excerpts of this excellent criti- 
cism: “We again owe to the Philharmonic Society the 
pleasure of hearing on Tuesday evening a group of mar- 
velous artists execute a selection of classic and modern 
works and making light of the many difficulties which 
these works present. First of all the Beethoven quartet, 
No. 2, one of the most beautiful of the great classic mas- 
ter, in which Mr. Chailley and his partners showed them 
selves masters of virtuosity, ensemble and style; the adagio 
showed a tone quality altogether exceptional, the scherzo 
a perfect lightness of bow in its smallest details, and the 
allegro molto remarkable force, vigor and passion. Three 
‘Novelettes’ by the Russian composer Glazounow executed 
by the Chailley Quartet ended the first part. These little 
known pieces are very original and were particularly en 
joyed, bringing into relief the unquestionable value of M 
Griset, violoncellist, who, we are told, is a Parisian ama 
teur, and the fine talent of Jurgensen, viola, and Giraud, 
second violin. The Grieg quartet in G minor, a work ex 
tremely difficult of interpretation, was executed in an irre- 
proachable manner and terminated this magnificent con 
cert. M. Giraud, part was 
times brought into prominence, showed himself to be a 


second violin, whose several 
consummate virtuoso and altogether worthy of his talented 
partners 
Chailley, who has long been known to us by reputation 
This artist the faculty of 
municating to his companions his enthusiasm, and the mar- 
velous ensemble playing which constitutes the chief value 


Special felicitations should be addressed to M 


consummate possesses com 


sureness.” 


of this quartet is due principally to his 





Mayhew in Recitals. 
Charles Edward 
well deserved publicity 
resonant voice and he has brains 
his intelligent interpretations 
After singing December 3 before the MacDowell Club 
of New York, in Carl Whitmer’s recital of original works 
and in Philadelphia, December 5, in a similar concert, he 
appeared the same week, December 6, in a fine program 


Mayhew’s recitals have brought him 
He is a singer with a rich and 


too, which account for 


of the songs of England, ancient and modern, in his home 





MAYHEW 


CHARLES Ff 


city, Pittsburgh. The program of this unusually interest- 
ing evening appeared in Tue Musicat Courter in a re- 
cent issue and excited considerable comment for its com- 
prehensiveness of styles 

The audience was large and gave emphatic approval. 
From the traditional “Come, Let’s Be Merry,” “My Lytell 
Prety One,” through the Purcell and Sullivan works to 
the Holbrooke, Cyril Scott, Stanford, Bantock and Elgar 
“A Song of Flight,” there was a continuous expression of 
enthusiasm. It was one of the most interested audiences 
the writer has ever seen. They had good reason, for Mr 
Mayhew was in splendid voice and entered into the diverse 
moods with a warmth which was magnetic, singing with 
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that charming, straightforward simplicity which character- 
izes all of his work. His enunciation is splendid; indeed, 
it is distinctly notable. 

The lecture in connection with the recital was given by 
Mr. Whitmer, who is an exceptionally gifted speaker with 
rare charm of manner. Mr, Whitmer also played the ac 
companiments—and there are few who can equal him in 
this 





Surprise Party to Theodore Van Yorz. 

An interesting and delightful affair occurred Saturday 
evening, December 28, at the new studios of Theodore 
van Yorx, the well known tenor and vocal teacher, 21 West 
rhirty-eighth street, New York City 

Mr. and Mrs 
that 


were entertained at dinner o1 
Mrs Claflin, and after 


van Yorx 


\aron 


and 


evening by Mr 





rPHEODORE VAN YORX 


the 


1 stop be made at 


motoring down to Madison Square to see 


Christmas tree, 


municipa 
it was suggested that 
the studios. Upon entering the reception room Mr. vai 
Yorx was greeted by some forty of his students and their 
friends, who had planned to surprise him, and, needless 
to say, the surprise was complete, and especially so later 
in the evening, when a magnificent mahogany desk and 
hair were presented to him in token of their esteem 


A splendid musical program which reflected great credit 


both teacher and pupils was rendered by Mrs. Aaror 
Claflin, formerly Mabel Weeks, prima donna of the al 
star “Pinafore” Company; Mildred Elaine, prima donna 
“Count of Luxembourg’; Alice Brady, soprano, playing 
in “Litthe Women”; Mrs. Theodore van York, soprane 
Harriet Parker, soprano of Holy Trinity, Easton, Pa 
Henrietta Farrell, solo alto, Holy Trinity, New York 
City; Loraine Osborne, contralto, First Church of Christ 
Scientist, Orange = Ray Steele, tenor loist t 
\ll Souls’ Church; John Young, tenor soloist of Se« 
ond Collegiate Church, whose phonograph records are i 
large demand; A. H. Chamberlain, baritone of Methodist 
Church, Mount Vernon. Genevieve Moroney, Mrs. The: 
dore van York and Frank Howard Warner accompani 
the singers, and Mr. and Mrs. van Yorx added solos ( 


luets with pupils 


\ genuine Christmas spirit pervaded the occasion and al 
ted it a merry time 
The studios are splendidly idapted to musical affair 


1s feet long, with accon 
Many 


ire in preparation for the balance 


the main teaching rooms being 


modations for over 100 guests interesting prograni 
of the seasot 
who participated in the 
Sheldon, Mrs. Sheldon 
Mrs. Frank Chipman, 
Parker, Mrs. A. H. Chamberlain. Mrs 
Aaron Claflin, Mrs. John Young, Mr 
Warner, Mary Clark, Lillian Willard 
Fdna Pickard, Helen Mer 
Mrs. Kintzing, Mr. and Miss Wilson, Eva 
Frederick the Misses Gibson, I R 
Milne, Lyman Tobin, Joseph Dunbaugh, Helen Dunbaugl 
Mrs. A. R Alice Libby, Jeannette Balzer, Maud 
Brooks, Frances Myers, William L. Wright, Monda Wuest 
Nina B. Hayes, May Lounsbury, Mrs. Frank Clark, Ward 
C. Lewis, Karolyn Bassett, W. J Mr 


Mason 


Among those 
Mr. and Mrs. E.1 
Bassett, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. V 
Higgenson 
Turell, Mrs. F. H 
William Reid 
riam, Mr. and 
Parrott, 


surprise were 
H. Bassett, Naomi 
laurada ¢ hip 
mat 


J. M 
Mf ison Jesse 


Cullman, 


Pierson, 


Sturzenegger and 





Erich J. Wolff as a Composer. 

The following appreciation of Erich J. Wolff, the cele- 
brated accompanist and song writer, appeared in the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, November 20, 1911: 

Nothing could 


“Knaben 


fragrant delicacy of Erich Wolff's 
again a pleasure t% note 


exceed the 
, 


und Veilchen” or “Faden.” It is 
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Oeuvres de 
SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESINGER 
TROIS MELODIES 

chantees dans tous lies concerts. 


D’UNE PRISON 
O MA CHARMANTE 
TOUJOURS 


chez R, et M. Lion & Cle., Editeurs de Musique 
Paris, 17, Place de la Madeleine 























at elect g the sing are " g sx 8 atte 

ler of Erich Wolff, a sicia ‘ known here as n 

anist M W ft has so jf r i t fe « 1positi 
the 1 that it will surprise e wh 4 knowledge 

s ue $ very eautif s g ea me day ass 

s place among th« i maj [ (se in song ny} ers, cia 

fied with Hugo Wolff, Strauss and others. His melodies ea 

ate and genuinely love ‘ ! and S plat writing 
thie t ' a \d cme 


Mary Cheney's Artistic Singing. 


the first requisite of good singing is a pleasing quality 





f voice, without which the most finished art counts but 
ttle. When opinion is unanimous upon any one point, it 
leaves no room for argument An examination of the 
press comments upon Mary Cheney's voice reveals this 
fact most prominently Mrs. Cheney’s voice is distin 
guished for sweetness and purity of tone (London Ob 
server.) “Her voice is particularly pleasant to listen to.” 
(Lancashire Chronicle Mrs. Cheney is rarely gifted 
with a voice of exquisite purity kreeport Daily Jour 
ial.) “Mrs. Cheney possesses a voice of pieasing quality 
smooth and eautiful tones Newark News 
Mrs. Cheney's voice is a high soprano of intense sweet 
ness, purity, richness and fullness of tone (Richmond 
| imes-Dispatch Mrs. Cheney is a highly skilled vocal 
ist.” (Schenectady Gazette.) Her head nes are ex 
quisite in quality.” (Staunton Dispatch and News.) “Mrs 
Cheney has a pleasing voice.” (Passaic Daily News 
‘Her singing left nothing to be desired ( Louisville 
Times.) “Mrs, Cheney possesses a particularly clear, 
sweet voice.” (De Land News), etc 
Given a pleasing voice, intelligence, clear enunciation 
sympathetic understanding, linguistic proficiency and a 
highly polished art, it is not strange that Mrs. Cheney 
captivates her hearers and creates a delightful impression 
wherever she sings. Being of Welsh parentage, naturally 
she has been deeply interested in the ngs of her ances 
tors, to the end that she entered into the study of Welsl 
music with a relish, first solely for her own pleasure and 
edification, but later as a necessity, and | labors resulted 
anietneaaiateemsiieiinies : 














successfully that she was prevailed upon to include th 


charming branch of her art in her concert repertory; in 
deed, so proficient has she become in this phase of musical 
literature that she has been winning distinction through 
recitals of Welsh songs and “Songs of Three Centuries’ 


n addition to miscellaneous programs, oratorio and fes 
tival work 

Mrs. Cheney’s personal charm, gracious manner, modest 
and dignified demeanor and enthusiasm have made her 
contributions to the world of music thoroughly fascinating, 
educationally valuable and completely satisfactory, which, 
by the way, are the characteristics of the true artist 
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Leopold 


Godowsky 





is now making 
one of the 
longest 
and 
most successful 
tours of the 
United States 
undertaken 
by any 


pianist 





R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 BROADWAY 
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With the return of Clara Butt and the first appearance 
in America of Julia Culp, the American public that inter- 
ests itself in singers will be called upon to read an endless 
array of conflicting opinions. Madame Butt, who has not 
visited this country in fourteen years, was scheduled to sing 
last night (Tuesday) at the Volpe Symphony concert in 
Garnegie Hall, New York. Madame Butt possesses a rich 
deep contralto, a voice peculiarly English in timbre. Her 
riumbers last evening were: “In Questa Tomba,” by Bee 
thoven; “Divinites du Styx,” from “Alceste” (Gluck), and 
Elgar’s “Sea Pictures.” A review of the concert will be 
published in THe Musicat Courier next week. Madame 
Butt and her husband, Kennerley Rumford, baritone, are 
to give a joint recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, Tues- 
day afternoon, January 14. 


eee 


Julia Culp, the Dutch lieder singer, who arrived in New 
York Tuesday on the Carmania, is not a contralto, but a 





ELENA GERHARDT 


mezzo soprano. Madame Culp is to make her American 
debut Friday afternoon, January 10, at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, assisted at the piano by Coenraad V. Bos, the Dutch 
pianist. Her program, previously published in THe Mu- 
sicAL Courter, will consist of three groups of songs by 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms. The Schubert songs on 
her list are “The Abendroth,” “Rastlose Liebe,’’ “Du bist 
die Ruh,” “Die Post,” “Serenade” and “Ave Maria.” The 
Schumann songs are “Du bist wie eine Blume,” “Inter 
mezzo,” “Waldesgesprach,” “Mondnacht” and “Frihlings- 
nacht.” The Brahms group includes “Immer leise wird 
mein Schlummer,” “Von ewiger Liebe,” “Standchen,” “Der 
Schmied,” “Feldensamkeit” and “Botschaft.’"” Madame Culp 
has won some of her greatest successes in England and 
Scotland, and in Berlin the critics have hailed her as “the 
princess of lieder singers.” Besides her recitals, she is to 
sing with the leading orchestras, the Boston Symphony and 
New York Symphony, in the East. 


Ree 


Another song recital this week that is attracting notice 
is the one which Léon Rains, the American basso, is to 
give at Aeolian Hall, Saturday evening, January 11, assist- 
ed at the piano by Roland Bocquet, the English composer- 
pianist. Rains’ first group is divided between Schubert 
and Brahms—“Der Wanderer” and “Der Doppelganger” 
by Schubert and “Auf dem Kirchhof” and “Verrat” by 
Brahms. Four Hugo Wolf lieder make up the second 
group—"“Gesellenlied,” “Der Tambour,” “Der Genesene an 
die Hoffnung” and “Der Feurreiter.” Rains sings two 
songs by Hans Sommer, of Brunswick, Germany, and two 
hy Boequet, his accompanist—“Die Bernesteinhexe” and 
“Nachts” by Sommer, and “Ellen” and “Herdgliick” by 
Bocquet. Four songs by Richard Strauss form the closing 
group, as follows: ‘“Zueignung,” “Winternacht,” “Mit 
deinen Blauen Augen” and “Lied des Steinklopfers.” This 





singer has a leave of absence from the Dresden Royal Op- 
era for his tour of forty concerts in America. 
nee 
An old friend of Léon Rains related to the writer last 
week a rather amusing experience which the basso had in 
the days when he was a member of the Gounod Male Quar- 
tet of New York. This was long before he went abroad to 
take his place with the foremost opera and lieder singers 
in Europe. The Gounod Quartet and Helene Maigille, so- 
prano, were engaged for a concert out in some small town 
in New Jersey. The train which was to bring the singers 
back to New York was delayed owing to an accident on 
the road. The singers waited wearily at the little railroad 
station, and, as some of them began to show signs of im- 
patience, Rains picked up two sticks of wood near the an- 
cient station stove, jumped upon a bench and started to 
sing the Mephistopheles serenade from “Faust,” acting the 
part with all the grotesque drollery of a real d—l. This 
created such a sensation and delighted the people about 
the place so much that they forgot all about the train; they 
clamored for more, and Madame Maigille then obliged them 
by singing the “Jewel Song” from the popular Gounod 
opera. The second tenor of the Gounod Quartet was Rob- 
ert Anderson Carter, a brother of Madame Maigille, who is 
now the vice president of the New York Consolidated Gas 
light Company. Madame Maigille, by the way, is now 
established at her new studio in Aeolian Hall, New York. 
Rae 
Oscar Saenger and Mrs. Saenger gave a musicale-recep- 
tion, Sunday afternoon of last week, in honor of Louise 
Barnolt-Coate, the mezzo soprano, and her husband, L. G 
Coate. Madame Barnolt-Coate sang and others who con 
tributed to a delightful program were: Estelle Liebling- 
Mosler, soprano; Lila Robeson, contralto, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Paul Althouse, tenor, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company; Austin Hughes, tenor, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Albert Wiederhold, bass 
baritone; Jacques Renard, cellist, and the Bernard Sins- 
heimer Trio. Mrs. Arthur Spero, Phacbe Crosby and Vir- 
ginia Sassard presided at the refreshment tables. Among 
the guests were Mrs. King Clark, Daniel Frohman, Emma 
Frohman, Henry Mosler, Arthur R. Mosler, Léon Rains, 
Ludwig Hess, Dr. William C. Carl, Louis Blumenberg, 
Alexander Lambert, Basil Ruysdael, Emma Loeffler, Rubin 
Goldmark, Dr. and Mrs. Frederick Gillette, Dr. and Mrs. 
Franklin Fiske, Carolyn Ortman, Dr. A. J. Kenefick, Viola 
Ellis, Mr. and Mrs. William van Iderstine, Mr. and Mrs 
Lewis Kriedler, Adele Kriiger, M. H. Hanson, Ernest Krii 
ger, Arthur Spero, Mr. and Mrs. Ernst Urchs, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Stockham, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Weber, Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence Davies, Emily Baetz, Arthur L. Judson, 
Emily Miller, Clara Turnbull, Mrs. Bernard Sinsheimer, 
Willis Alling, Mr. and Mrs. Everett Thorpe, and Mr. and 
Mrs. J. L. Burley. 
nner 
Lydia Garrigue Ferguson, a talented young coloratura 
soprano, was heard in joint recital with Victoria Boskko, 
the Russian pianist, at the Curran studio, in New York, 
Sunday of last week. Miss Ferguson revealed admirable 
schooling in songs by Rameau, Munroe, Handel and Pur- 
cell, and in the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah.” Previ- 
ously this season Miss Ferguson assisted at two concerts 
in the Waldorf-Astoria and several private musicales. 
Re 
Mabel Beddoe, the Canadian contralto, is one of the art- 
ist-pupils of George Sweet, who is fast heading toward the 
place when she will be hailed as a concert star. Miss Bed- 
doe has a beautiful voice and it has been beautifully trained. 
During December she sang at two important functions in 
New York, one of which was the reception at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in honor of President-elect Wilson, and the other 
was the musicale of the Haarlem Philharmonic Society, 
which took place at the same hotel. Miss Beddoe is under 
the management of Loudon Charlton and is booked for 
other concerts throughout the season. Young singers usu- 
ally have to struggle in order to be heard, but once let the 
public know that their voices are beautiful and their tal- 
ents genuine, and many doors are thrown open to them. 
ne 
An old time friend of Madame Nordica, whom the singer 
entertained at luncheon during holiday week, asked the 
American prima donna: “What do you do with your old 
clothes?” “Old clothes?” echoed Nordica. “They take 
them away from me long before they get old.” When 
Madame Nordica sang at the last Maine festival, eleven of 
her kinspeople who live up in that State attended the con- 
certs as the guests of their famous and gifted relative. 
nee 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey and Claude Cunningham opened a 
tour on the Pacific Coast, about which readers of Tue 
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Musicat Courter will be informed from time to time. The 
American soprano and baritone are presenting some very 
wonderful programs on this trip. 

RRR, 

Ottilie Metzger, contralto, of the Hamburg Opera, is to 
cross the ocean this month to sing at two concerts with 
the New York Philharmonic Society at Carnegie Hall 
Che dates of the concerts are Thursday evening and Fri 
day afternoon, January 23 and 24. Miss Metzger, the re- 
port goes, will sail back to Germany a few days after the 
concerts in order to resume her place at the Opera in the 
North German city. 

nRe 

At his recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, yesterday 
(Tuesday) afternoon, Edmond Clement, the French tenor, 
presented an all French program, the songs and arias being 
by Saint-Saéns, Bruneau, Widor, Faure, Hue, Chausson, 
Massenet, Hahn, Debussy, Bizet, Erlanger, Godard, Char- 
pentier and Weckerlin. Maurice Lafarge, of Paris, played 
the piano accompaniments. The recital will be reviewed 
next week, 

neRuerR 

Elena Gerhardt, who was last heard in America with the 
London Symphony Orchestra, is touring this week with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Miss Gerhardt will give 
her first New York recital at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday after 
noon, January 28, assisted at the piano by Erich Wolff. 

Rene 

Mildred Potter, the American contralto, has been en 
gaged by the New York Oratorio Society for the spring 
concert, to take place at Carnegie Hall, Friday evening, 
March 28. Otto Traubmann’s German Mass will be per 
formed for the first time in America at this concert. The 
other singers of the night are Inez Barbour, soprano; John 
Young, tenor, and Putnam Griswold, basso, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 

Ree 

At her recital in Carnegie Hall, Thursday afternoon of 
last week, Madame Sembrich wore a gown of coral chiffon 
over shell pink charmeuse; the overdress was trimmed 
with Oriental passementerie in subdued tints; the hair of 
the prima donna was adorned with a bandeau of silver and 
black, and a black feather, and there was a touch of black 


at the corsage. EmMa L. Trapper 





MacDowell Chorus Concert Tonight. 

Tonight (Wednesday) the MacDowell Chorus, of the 
Schola Cantorum, of New York, will give the first of two 
subscription concerts at Carnegie Hall Anna Case and 
Herbert Witherspoon, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
are to be the soloists. Kurt Schindler, the musical di 
rector of the society, has completed the orchestration of 
the work entitled “The Development of Opera,” and this 
will be illustrated, as the following program shows: 

The Gossip of the Women Bleaching at the Brook, 1567, 
Alessandro Striggio 
(Court musician to Cosmos de’ Medici.) 
\mfiparnasso The Comedy of Arts in Music (performed at the 
Court of the Este), 1504 Orazio Vecchi 
The Love Scene of Isabella and Lucio 

The Scene in the Ghetto 

Three scenes from Foolish Old Age (La Pazzia Senile), 1598, 
Adriano Banchier 

Pantalone’s Serenade 

Pantalone’s Wrath. 

Dance of Peasant Girls, 

Lament from Ariana, 1608 (soprano solo) Claudio Monteverde 
The Page and the Damsel (duet for two sopranos) from the Coro 
nation of Poppea Venice, 1642 Claude Monteverds 
Iwo scenes from Dryden's opera King Arthur, 169:..Henry Purcell 

Spirit and Goblin Scene (soprano and baritone soli). 

Pastoral Chords, Praise of England (soprano) Hornpipe and 

Jolly Harvester Song 
Turkish ceremony eee ue Jean-Bapt. Lully 
Humorous divertissement for baritone solo and chorus from Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, a comédie-ballet by Moliére, 1670 
(Louis XIV. danced in the ballet.) 
Musette, Praise of Diana, Song of the Nightingale, Gavottes from 
the opera, Hippolyte and Aricia, 1733 Jean-Philippe Rameau 
(With soprano solo.) 
The Four Topers (Quatour des Buveurs) For tenors alone, from 

Tom Jones, 1765 eo André D. Philidor 
Coloratura air with chorus, from Ernelinde, 1767 (soprano solo), 

André D. Philidor 

Temple scene from Alceste, Vienna, 1767 (baritone solo and chorus) 
Chr. Wilibald Von Gluck 

Divertissement and choruses from The Village Soothsayer (Le 
Devine du Village), 1752 Soprano and baritone solo. (Marie 

Antoinette once performed the part of Colette), 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau 

The Barrere Ensemble and a string orchestra will assist 


the singers. 





Patnam Griswold’s New York Recital. 


Although Putnam Griswold has been in America for sev- 
eral seasons, his work has been confined chiefly to his ap 
pearances at the Metropolitan Opera House. Loudon 
Chariton now announces a song recital by the basso in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Monday afternoon, January 27 





“I see an inventor has designed a clothes brush that will 
play a tune when being used.” 

“Which means, of course, that we'll have to pay grand 
opera tips to Pullman porters.”—-Denver Republican 


Heinrich Hensel and Siegfried Wagner. 
Che accompanying snapshot, taken at Bayreuth last sum- 


mer, depicts Siegfried Wagner showing Heinrich Hensel 


‘ 

















a pose for Loge in “Rheingold.” The gentleman in the 


center of the group is Hensel 





An Inspiring Studio. 

If material surrounding can have the effect of inspiring 
a student with the-dignity of his chosen art and with en 
thusiasm for serious work, the studio of Constantin von 
Sternberg in Philadelphia may well be called infallible in 
this respect It is not often that the wall decorations of a 
studio retlect the personal character and the high artistic 
standing of the occupant as clearly as in the case of Vor 
Sternberg, whose entire musical life can be traced by the 
pictures on the walls and still plainer by the dedications 
written upon them ro one interested in biographical de 
tails of, great musicians it is worth a trip to the “City of 
Brotherly Love” to visit Mr. von Sternberg’s studio. When 
years ago his studio was damaged by fire it was his “old 
masters,” Frederick Wieck (Clara Schumann’s father), 
Moscheles and Th. Kullak, that suffered most, for these 
three unreplaceable portraits were scorched into unrecog 
nizability. But luckily the damage ended there and left 
the other array unscathed. To quote all the dedications 
would be impossible here; suffice it to say that the expres 
sions are unanimously affectionate and move within the 
region of friendship, esteem and earnest admiration 

There is a large portrait of Liszt, signed and accompa 
nied by a personal letter; a signed likeness of Richard 
Wagner, to which, by permission of the family, a leaf from 


his grave is added \ large, etched portrait of Tschaikowsky 








CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG 


is graced with dedications both in Russian and English 
Bulow and Rubinstein are placed side by side and flanked 
by the pictures of Reinecke, Nikisch, Benj. Godard, Saint 
Saéns and Walter Damrosch. Near the large library cabi 
net are Joseffy with an expression of “old and true friend 
ship,” and Josef Hofmann, who speaks of his “sincere ad 

miration”——-which, by the way, is no small matter. In a 
large frame are gathered the pictures of the Russian mas 

ters—Rimsky-Korsakoff, Glazounow, Arenski, Cesar Cui, 
Salakireff, Liadow and Blumenfeld, each bearing an affec 

tionate dedication, either in Russian, German, French or 


English. Next to them are seen some more of Von 
Sternberg’s oldest friends—Moszkowski, both Scharwenkas, 
Nicode (of “Gloria” symphony fame), Emile Sauret, Wil 
liam Mason, MacDowell, H. Scholtz (editor of Chopin’s 
works for the well known Peters edition), A. Ruthardt (an 
authority on revision of classics), Theodore Thomas and 
Anton Seidl Before reaching the door one meets Mrs 
Bloomfield Zeisler commenting upon her dear friend’s 
perennial youthfulness, also a great trio—Fritz Kreisler, 
Jean Gerardy and Josef Hofmann, each one adorning his 
own head with a humorous remark; and further on there 
Ss a picture—evidently taken by surprise—showing Hof 
ann and Sternberg together, hard at work, each at his 
wn writing of music At the other side of the door are 
seen Emil Sauer, Emma Calvé, Johanna Gadski, Emil 
Fischer, Otto Goritz, the late Bruno QO. Klein, Safonoff, 
Olga Samaroff (his former pupil), and a host of lesser 
lights and successful pupils too numerous for separate men 
ti01 Beneath them, in glass cases, are the bronze casts of 
Liszt’s and Rubinstein’s right hands [he southeast cor 
ner is devoted exclusively to Beethoven rhere are seen 
his life mask, the bronze torso of Klinger’s Beethoven, and 
rine pictures from various stages of his life. This corner 
Sternberg calls his “chapel,” to which he turns his thought 
ful gaze whenever the ultra-modernists weary him too 
much 

lo take a lesson amid such surroundings, from a man 
holding the personal tradition of those great men who are 
no longer living on this planet, and the friendship of thos« 
who are still of this world, must be an inspiration in itself, 
even if the central figures were not the eminent artist, as 
which he is known on both sides of the “great pond.” 





New York Critics Praise Lhevinne. 

It is not often that New York critics are so unanimous 
n their verdict or so liberal with their praise as they were 
in the case of Josef Lhevinne, when the Russian pianist 
played with the Philharmonic Society under Josef Stran- 
sky, in Carnegie Hall, December 29. Tschaikowsky’s con 
certo was the composition selected by Lhevinne and his 
splendid performance evoked great enthusiasm. The fol 


lowing excerpts are typical 


rhe soloist was Josef Lhevinne, w made his first appearance in 
New York this s t He layed Tachaikowsky's first piano con 
with plenty of the power and resonance that it needs, as he 
played it here before im the seasons in which he has visited 


New York His playing is marked by a remarkably sure and a 


ute technic, a grasp of most of the technical problems that are 
t before the pianist, and a command of rich and sonorous tone. He 
conscientious and unpretending artist, who is absorbed in the 
he is playing, and makes no suggestion of personal display 
r appeal to the wonder of the unthinking Times 


Josef Lhevinne returned to the American concert platform yester 


s soloist of the Philharmonic Society's matinee in Carnegie 

liall, a greater master of the piano than ever Under his mighty 

I'schaikowsky'’s « erto in B flat minor, No. 1, assumed a 

rous majesty, a towering eloquence, a richness of color and dra 

breadth, that were overpowering It seemed as if two instru 

were responding simultaneously to Lhevinne’s padded fingers 

tremendous were the climaxes of sound, the most delicate pianis 

Yet there was neve i suggestion of harshness in his touch, 

ever qa suggestion of forcing, even im the octave cataracts he ex 

ecuted with such amazing power, fluency and cas The piano whie 
ered roared, it never hissed or screamed Presse 

rhe solo part w syed brilliantly and sonorously by Mr. Lhe 

e, the Russian pianist, who is among the moat familiar of our 

visitors f fore ands rrit 


It being the first appearance of Josef Lhevinne in New York this 


m, an mually large udience turned it for the concert of the 
harmon Orchestra yeste afternoon in Carnegie Hall, and 
spectators were not disappointed, for the pianist has lost none of 
ability since he st played here The Tachaikowsky concerto in 
i} flat minor was the work Mr. Lhevinne chose, and he did justice 
it He seems to have cultivated a great le acy and expression 
n he showed last season, an st us br ant a8 ever 
The Herald 
{ Lhe ne, the « K pia t pil of afon 
he » ist " fte is I t ni necer Ca 
‘ Hall he 2 re ear } He has a % id 
nic, equa ands { t, and he played the first 
e ther ft b Evening Post 
With the Techaikowsky DU flat mir neerto as his medium 
I vinne Te { the nest pane nying that has beer 
d in a long time He as a eme 18 cal comprehensio: 
wide ry gz mellow 
educt iz Each seas I 1 et gt 
e already f th “4 I ning 
Mail 
Twenty-four e Y r a r : guished 
aye Josef Lhev Russia N king bh ea 
pearance 4s & loiet of e |} b M r b ‘ 
for the occasion Ts kowsky's B fla 4 t happy 
‘ He b ” as f : » 
the introdu asures p A € an e h 
as the be f k a at sec 
ement re ] d © aa : y perf nce ft 
‘ “ ! ect Mteratu 
f the 4 . 

M Liev I wa £ sona ¢ ptiofr 
the firs I'schaikow ll blew f the 
ymposit a ted eth i has gaine 
greatly in finesse His touch as more velvet and his tone a wide 

range of tints.~—Sur Advertisement.) 
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Werrenrath’s Recent Successes in the West. 


Reinald Werrenrath has been West again and he reaped a 


h harvest in more ways than one. He sang with the 
finneapolis Symphony Orchestra; in recital under the 
the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor; 

Orpheus Clu »f Cincinnati, and assisted Ma 

















REINALD WERRENRATH 
ime Nordica at a musicale given at the Hotel Blackstone, 
hicag The following press comments indicate that 


rath was in fine voice during this tour 
ne, was the soloist He sang ‘Vision 
lerodiad with intense feeling and 
I | mpid f sufficient warmth to stir 
gether admirable His encore 
lannhauser,”” was 
on a recall Sullivan's 
l flal from “Ivanhoe,” is an ordinary aria 
vay h voice to best 
I et r I ‘ Oper Thy Window to the 
Henry J. Williams 


kk W tr nrat t ‘ artistic baritone 
1 when he first ap 

Werrenrath enjoys 
id to a rich, powerful 
attributes of poetry 


The natural result is one of 


he pleasing baritone 


appt ated | both the audience 


nt { vocal equipment 

ne has a future of 

iH tributt t the program con 
Snowflake 
re ction His cde 

Schubert, Grieg 

fact, Werrenrat! 

{ his vecalization 

Camp was the high water 


rribune 


served to take 

1 the brief comments 
sled a humorous 

ngs on the 
n most case 

were perfectly sung 
sweetness, and 
nt and flexible to ar 
and yet the re 
carrying power 


\r Arbor (Mic! 


2 big audience 
f ( Union series, con 
elightful of American 
D (Advertisement.) 


George Fergusson, Singer and Teacher. 


e Fergusson opened his season in Berlin on Oc 
with recital program of songs by Hugo Wolf 
Erich J. Wolff The Berlin press furnishes the fol 
W cT ty <T . 
. ear es greeted here with pleas 
nd the w applause with which 
ere } } indeed the tist again sang mag 
mice nt ritor sounded 1 and showed not the 


slightest sign of effort during the entire evening.—Berlin Lokal- 
\nzeiger. 


George Fergusson presented a remarkable Hugo Wolf program; 
thanks are due to him principally for the sacred songs from the 
volume of Spanish songs He further presented six manuscript 
songs by his accompanist, Erich J. Wolff. Both singer and com- 
poser earned enthusiastic applause —Tagliche Rundschau. 





The art of this sympathetic singer is well known, The resonant 
and finely developed tone flows without effort from his lips. He 
knows how to phrase and to give to his interpretations true artistic 
value. From year to year he lives more intensely the thoughts and 
feelings which are expressed in the German lyrics. Of this he gave 
mple proof, in his splendid interpretations of the Hugo Wolf songs, 
among which were to be found many rare and too often neglected 
pearls Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung 





We have again to thank George Fergusson for a song recital 
which furnished rare enjoyment He possesses an extraordinarily 
well schooled voice of sympathetic timbre and he understands how 
to handle his text and give to it the true artistic interpretation. 


Die Post ( Advertisement.) 





Cordelia Lee's European Success. 

Cordelia Lee, the American violinist now in Europe, has 
to her credit the following flattering press opinions on her 
brilliant work in Dresden and Vienna: 

\n unusual musical talent came to our notice Tuesday in the 
person of Cordelia Lee, who played a violin concerto in the Palmen 
Garten, and gave an evening of decided pleasure with a program 
which was not patterned after the ordinary run of recitals, of which 
we have had all too many Cordelia Lee is one of those rare 
apparitions to whom music is not only a calling, but to whom it 

life itself, She has temperament, ryhthmical sense, a wonderfully 
round tone, splendid technic and she plays in such a manner that 
the hearer believes each number to be not merely a more or less 





CORDELIA LEE 


well played number, but rather an event of his life.--Anzeiger, 
Dresden, January 25, 1912. 

\ pleasant surprise was the recital in Vienna of Cordelia Lee, a 
violinist hitherto unknown to us The graceful young lady, a pupil 
of Auer, played Handel’s D major sonata with an energetic tone, 
elegant bowing and a fine perception establishing her immediately 
1s an artistic musician.—Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung, February 8, 
19t2 

\ sympathetic performer is Cordelia Lee Her violin tone is 
urge and she played among others a concerto by Jules Conus, a 
pleasing work, Handel's D major Sonata and the D minor con 
certo by Vieuxtemps were the effective numbers of the evening. 
Neue Zeitung, Vienna 


\ large and representative audience gathered in the Bosendenfer 
Hall to listen to a young American musician, Mabel Cordelia Lec, 
who made her first appearance in this city and who rendered some 
well known classics and some compositions which were quite un 
known in Vienna The youthful violinist played with great suc 
cess the Conus concerto, a Russian composition which had never 
All who heard the 
artist endorsed the good opinions which she has already gained 
Vienna Daily Mail. 


been heard beyond the country of its origin. 


An unusually good impression was made on the public by the 
youthful violinist, Cordelia Lee, at her concert on January 23. <A 
pupil of Leopold Auer, she displayed all the excellencies of his 
school, revealing also loveliness of expression, temperament and a 
splendid technic Opening with a composition by Handel, she 
immediately established her artistic position; she played with sym- 
pathetic understanding a violin concerto in E minor by Jules 
Conus and followed with pieces by Tenaglia, Kreisler and others. 
Her refreshing performance, coupled with her charming personality, 
was delightful and brought forth hearty applause.—Lokal Anzeiger, 
Dresden 


The Dresden public became acquainted yesterday with a young 
violinist of rare accomplishments, Cordelia Lee, who gave a con- 
cert in the Palm Garden. This young and attractive artist pos- 
sesses strong musicianly feeling, temperament, clarity of intonation, 
strong bowing and excellent technic She opened with Handel's 





sonata in D major, which she rendered in true classical style, and 
in the concerto by Jules Conus, of Moscow, she displayed much 
temperament and a beautiful tone, Other numbers were Kreisler’s 
“Caprice Viennois,” Aulin’s “Gavotte,” and Vieuxtemps’ D minor 
concerto, all convincingly and beautifully interpreted. When the 
young artist returns to Dresden, she is sure of a warm welcome, 
for such a refreshing performance as hers has seldom been given 
in our city.—Nachrichten, Dresden, January 25, 1912. 


As Shakespeare remarked, “Beauty, truth and rarity, grace in all 
simplicity” with temperament, fire and a rare musical talent are all 
combined in Mabel Cordelia Lee, a violinist, who made her first 
Vienna appearance in the Bosendorfer Saal this week with flatter- 
ing success. The program comprised Handel's D major sonata, 
Jules Conus’ E minor concerto, Fritz Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois,” 
an aria by A. E. Tenaglia, Aulin’s “Gavotte et Musette,” and 
Vieuxtemps’ D minor concerto. The young artist displayed a 
broad singing tone, almost manly in its volume, great technical 
command and deep poetical feeling united to a verve and dash 
which gave a brilliant color to all her interpretations and held the 
large audience spellbound from the first; several encores were de- 
manded and given with great charm, and many flowers were re- 
ceived by the fair artist to whom invitations to return to Vienna 
were extended.—Vienna Musical Courier, February 12, 1912. (Ad- 
vertisement.) 





Dr. Carl’s Valuable Organ Works. 


When in Europe last summer Dr. William C. Carl be- 
came possessed of some very valuable organ works, two 
being of great importance inasmuch as they will figure 
conspicuously in the music of America during the coming 
years. Dr. Carl being a pupil and friend of the famous 
French organist and composer, Alexandre Guilmant, and 
the director of the Guilmant Organ School of New York, 
was greatly pleased with his good fortune in securing the 
score and parts of Guilmant’s second symphony for organ 
and orchestra, which was published after the death of the 
composer. Dr. Carl, however, was familiar with the work, 
as he went through the manuscript in Paris with M. Guil 
mant before his death. 

Or. Carl hopes to arrange for an early performance of 
this symphony, which should prove an interesting novelty 
to American music lovers, 

The other prize consists of about one thousand ar- 
rangements for organ from the great masters by the late 
W. T. Best, the well known Liverpool organist. These 
pieces are bound in six volumes and contain the original 
Guilmant markings. They will figure on many of Dr 
Carl's programs in the future, as they form a vast store- 
house of good things which do not exist in duplicate. 





Huismann Trio Demonstration. 


Helen and Constance Hulsmann, and their mother, dra- 
matic soprano, assisted in a voice conference before the 
National M. T. A., at Vassar College, December 31, Dr 
Frank E. Miller in charge. He showed the development 
and growth of the child voice, as exemplified in the two 
children, aged six and thirteen years, and its final culmina- 
tion in the adolescent, Mrs. Hulsmann singing. Then the 
children played piano pieces for the assembly, greatly in- 
teresting the large audience, composed largely of profes 





HULSMANN TRIO. 


sional musicians, teachers of music at various colleges and 
schools, etc. Professor Gow, of Vassar College, was very 
enthusiastic in his praise of their playing, and E. M. Bow- 
man (who had previously read an essay, “History of the 
American College of Musicians’) was profuse in words 
of appreciation of their remarkable playing. 

The Hulsmann Trio has appeared at several notable af- 
fairs, the children at various concerts and recitals, and the 
unique and interesting combination is attracting attention 
because of the quality of performance. 
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Christine Miller Before Rochester Tuesday Musicale. 

In a recital before the Tuesday Musicale of Rochester, 
N. Y., early last month, Christine Miller presented the fol- 
lowing program with great success: 


Three Songs to Odysseus Charles Wakefield Cadman 


Pleurez, pleurez mes Yeux (from the opera Le Cid)......Massenet 
An die Lever ....... .. Schubert 
BRINE nants daph pe vae «4.0 bs emeet-acnevehen ceukuhnnd Schubert 
Rastlose Liebe Schubert 
Waldesgesprach .Schumann 
Frihlingsnacht ...... .. Schumann 
Ich glaub’ lieber Schatz .Max Reger 
Nachtigall § .... 00s Brahms 
So willst du des y race Brahms 
Von ewiger Licbe ...... Brahms 
IN tn ok iste oo owe anibedulle cep teas adpas dient eusianeenel Grieg 
The Last Spring .. Grieg 
Sylvelin . raent ‘ . Sinding 
My Love's ae: a Lonste 5 Arr. by Hopekirk 
Candle Lightin’ Time Coleridge-Taylor 
The Nightingale’s Song . Nevin 


The critics were enthusiastic in their praise of her art, 
as the following brief excerpts testify: 


fortunate in having intro 


Miss Miller 
a personality that charms her 


The society must hold itself peculiarly 


duced to Rochester such an artist as proved to be 


This young singer is the possessor of 
hearers; she enters upon her work not with the assurance of the 


prima donna, nor yet with any pose of depreciation; but she is nat- 


ural and gracious, affecting only so much of manner as is a seem 
ing necessity and expected between artist and audience. With a 
contralto voice true, of range and variety in expression and in color 


dramatic and 
hearer to understand each word 


under admirable control, with interpretation that is 


diction that allows the 
Miller 


tasteful, and 


clearly, Miss gave an evening of exquisite pleasure.-—Post 


Express. 
ability 
cital which was meritorious from all points of view, and the audi 


Christine Miller proved a singer of rare She gave a re 
adjoining enthusiastically 
Not a 


ence seated in the ballroom and in the cafe 


showed its appreciation and enjoyment by hearty applause. 


small measure of success for this singer is due to her interesting 
personality Pretty, graceful and charmingly gowned she was 
good to look upon She possesses a smooth, flexible contralto of 


rich quality, and produces her tones with great ease and sureness 


She is faithful to understand 


Added to this she 


artistic principles and, by those who 


the vocal art, her work is highly appreciated. 


has a fine authority of enunciation.—Union and Advertiser 

If one is not sufficiently learned in things musical to appreciate 
fine technical work, and the shades of interpretation which make 
them masterful, he will find himself insensibly yielding to the in 


h the artist creates, and he will 
understand that he is being moved by a master It 
atmosphere that Christine Miller created before the 
sicale last night. 
and compass, which she has trained to 
which 


fluence of the atmosphere whic 
was such an 
Tuesday Mu 
She has a contralto voice of exceptional power 
obey her commands, and 
inspiration It is no easy thing t& 


she uses with genuine 


carry through an entire evening's program, much of which is music 


demands calization as well as intense 


yet this is what Miss Miller did 


of an order which severe vi 


dramatic interpretation Democrat 
and Chronicle. 

It was a large and appreciative audience which greeted Christine 
Miller 
evening recital of the Tuesday 
by Blanche Sanders Walker 


York Symphony Orchestra 


when she sang the entire program of songs at the first 


Musicale, accompanied at the piano 
Miller 


and possesses 


Miss has sung with the New 


a contralto voice of wide 


range The program last night seemed especially designed to 


bring out the best qualities in her voice, consisting largely of ex 
pressive German songs with one French number and a little of 
Grieg and Nevin Miss Miller was at her best in those foreign 
anguage songs, !ending to them the distinct enunciation and in 
telligent inflection which alone can charm the listener unversed ir 
their meaning.— Herald (Advertisement.) 





People's Symphony Benefit. 
In order to extend the scope of the work done by the 
Symphony 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Wednesday evening, 


People’s Society, a concert will be given at 


January 15, 


for which the St. Cecilia Club (Victor Harris, musical 
director) has volunteered its services. The concert is 
under the auspices of the People’s Symphony Chamber 
Concert Club. The program for the night will be as fol 
lows: 
Beauteous Morn Edward Germa 
Stabat Mater (unaccompanic G. W. Chadwick 
Destiny . Bruno Hulu 
(Composed for the St. Cecilia Club.) 
The Spanish Gypsy rl Edward Lasten 
™ nes 
Minnelied Brahms 
Frithlingsnacht Schumani 
Pilgrims’ Song I schaikowsky 
Mr. Swait 
When the Land Was White with Moonlight Ethelbert Nevi 
Nightingale’s Song Ethelbert Nevis 
You Ask Me for a Song (unaccompanied Henry K. Hadle 
Persian Song Anton Rubinstei: 
Fair Daffodils H. Clough-Leight« 
(( omponed for the St. Cecilia Club.) 
The Doll's Wedding Song George Hensche 
(Composed fer the St. Cecilia Clut 


Songs— 


I Am Thy Harp .. ; Woodma: 
The Half-Ring Moon Harris 
Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree . Spross 


Mr. Swain 
North American Indian songs 
From the Land of the Sky-blue Wate 
The Moon Drops Low 


Two Cadman-Harris 








“Judith,” a religious music drama, by Charles Lefebvre, 
was given by the Gemenyd Koor, of Rotterdam. The 
choral work, as well as the soloists, were excellent and 
the production was well received. 
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TETRAZZINI THRILLS BOSTON. 








Famous Diva in “Lucia” and “Traviata.” 








Luisa Tetrazzini added two more triumphs to her list 
when she appeared at the Boston Opera House in “Lucia” 
m Saturday afternoon, December 21, and in “Traviata” on 
Christmas night. 

(he appended notices, culled from several Boston daily 
papers, teli the story of Tetrazzini’s latest song conquests 
in that conservative city: 

Madame ‘Tetrazzini, who returned to the Boston Opera House 
esterday afternoon after the lapse of a summer, has to her credit 
two very difficult attainments. There are two Tetrazzini perform- 
inces, the first on the stage, the second before the curtain, and it 

hard to tell which is preferred by the public, 

Her voice is extraordinary in these days when the old style of 
singing is going out of fashion, and year by year, as was empha- 
ized yesterday, she grows greater in interpretation. Her Lucia 
was not only the phenomenal exhibition of florid singing that it 
has been for years, but the part was made as dramatic as the opera 
f{ Donizetti permits. 

Madame ‘Tetrazzini is more than an animated flute, and her per- 


formance was enjoyed accordingly Then she appeared before the 
curtain, to acknowledge the approval which she knew would be 
ers Approval was unanimous, and it was apparent that fully as 


many people wanted to see Madame Tetrazzini plump onto the 
stage as if she had been shot out by some one behind the curtain, 
as were waiting impatiently for the final act. 

And how contagious is her appearance! She bobs to the boxes 
ind waves her hand to the balconies. She never forgets the bal- 
conies; she never fails to make especial acknowledgment of the 
applause and approval of her countrymen. She is always happy. 
Some day an advertisement will use as its motto the Tetrazzini 
mile, After the “mad scene,” Madame Tetragzini must have re- 
turned ten times, or more, in response to repeated demands for her 


, 


presence 

She, on her part, did not forget to applaud the gentlemen of the 
orchestra, who had made her performance possible, with especial 
reference to the conductor and the solo flutist, severely put to it to 
play in unison, in sixths or thirds, with the singer. 

Their performance—the performance of Lucia and the flute—gave 
to the ear the impression which would be produced on the eye by 
two goldfish disperting themselves in a globe of water. 


Madame Tetrazzini’s performance was an engrossing one. Vir- 
tuosity there was in plenty, but of late years this virtuosity has 
been subordinated more and more to the dramatic expression. It 


would be a matter of exceeding interest to listen to Madame Tet 
razzini in some other role than those which the public demands— 
for she has at least thirty-three parts in her repertory, and many 
of these are not old Italian opera, by any means, 

Yesterday she made commonplace passages important and inter 
esting by her artistic treatment of them, and when opportunity 
offered she made much of her text, as well as her music. In the 
last act of “La Traviata” the composer has inserted a few measures 
which are astonishingly modern in harmony and in feeling.- Boston 
Sunday Post, December 22, 1912 


Tetrazzini sang at the opera yesterday afternoon The house 

us packed with devotees, and the famous star in the worn old 

ra of “Lucia” scored a true Tetrazzini triumph 

letrazzini is in her prime Her voice was never more phenom 
enal She is a better actress than she used to be, and she is not 
ny tatter 


Yesterday afternoon after the mad scene in which she took two 
FE flats that were fuller and finer than I ever heard her sing before, 
he was called before the curtain a dozen times, 

Her trilling was never more perfect, her scaling was faultless, 


her coloratura dazzling Her middle voice, which in the past has 
seemed thin and infantile, has developed until today it is very 
serviceable. In the heights she is still supreme.—Boston American, 


December aa, 1912 





Again Lucia went mad in a floridly vocal manner and to the 
exceeding joy of an audience that filled the Opera House, Luisa 
lettrazzini sang here for the first time this season. 

Her voice was delightfully fresh, much fresher than when she 
was last here, and she was well disposed in every way. Her per- 
formance was on the whole a brilliant one.—Philip Hale, in Boston 
Herald, December 22, 1912 





letrazzini made ‘Traviata’ a big drawing card and a genuine 
ight even on Christmas night—and that is saying a good deal 
a proverbially poor night for opera and for a work that has 


} 


been worn threadbare 

last year there was no era : Christmas night, but last night, 
te tradition, there was the usual large audience Aad what 
lerful singing!—Boston Journal, December 26, 1912. 


lo this day, some that knew Madame Calvé’s singing and acting 
n their prime, believe her Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana” a 
fuller epitome of her talents than her more familiar and applauded 
Carmet Likewise, when Madame Tetrazzini has quit the stage 


yperatic generation reckons up her distinctions, her Violetta 
La Traviata’ may seem to have embodied them more amply than 
er more frequent and better known Lucia The singer of 
for Violetta must meet certain exactions that Doni- 





retti’s meliifluous and ornate airs for Lucia do not lay upon her; 
while in that same music, if she is at all imaginative vocally, she 
d opportuvities hard to discover in Lucy Ashton’s cantilena 
nd floritura The singer of Violetta’s music may make the showy 
and variegated air in the first act as brilliant of rhythm, tone and 
rnament as Madame Tetrazzini did last evening at the Opera House 
and stir her audience by the agility and sureness of her vocal feats, 
the soft lustres of some of her tones, the glitter and the glamor of 
her song. But when she passes to the second act and to the music 
n which Violetta in the scene with the elder Germont is really 
taking farewell of the younger, that same singer must speak in 
melodious phrases that are the voice of the gentle emotions stirring 


may fn 


the woman's heart. There Verdi has written music beautiful in 
tself and touching in its emotional suggestion. Fortunate the singer 
vho can blend this vocal beauty and this emotional implication. 


am + ener areas 


Madame Tetrazzini has often done so and she did so again yester- 
day. Finally in the scene of Violetta’s death, the singer must suf- 
fuse “Addio del Passato” and all the rest with a twilight and 
piteous beauty of mood. Grant that the air is coloratura music, 
but it is also coloratura music sublimated to the pity of Violetta’s 
death when all of which she is most wistful has at last “come true.” 
The aspect of Madame Tetrazzini in this final scene is the negation 
of the dying Violetta; yet her tones are the voice of the woman 
speaking in such circumstance in song. Maybe, then, in the judg- 
ment and the memories of the discriminating, ber Violetta will 
remain the part in which her voice and for once, her imagination, 
were most to be praised for the finer qualities of song that transcend 
its artifice and even its brilliance.—Boston Evening Transcript, De- 
cember 26, 1912. 





The celebration of Christmas day with its many interests failed 
to prevent Madame Tetrazzini from being greeted by a large audi- 
ence upon her second performance of the season at the Boston 
Opera House last night. Madame Tetrazzini was in excellent voice 
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TETRAZZINI 


and the music of Violetta was wonderfully sung. The over-anxiety 
to please, which led to her taking some liberties with the score upon 
her first appearance, marring somewhat her performance, was fortu- 
nately absent last night, and in her duets as well as in the solo 
numbers she was superb. 

Succeeding years add to this singer’s acting, and in her role last 
night she manifested considerable histrionic ability. As ever, curtain 
calls were numerous and the Tetrazzini arm waving and kisses were 
much in evidence.—Boston Herald, December 26, 1912. 





Christmas night was celebrated at the opera by a performance of 
“Traviata” with Madame Tetrazzini. It was witnessed by an audi 
ence of large size, which expressed itself as bountifully pleased with 
the entertainment offered. The chief portion of this acclaim was 
offered up, or rather down, to Madame Tetrazzini and it is a pleas- 
ure to record the fact that her singing not only contained brilliant 
moments in the first act, but evidenced dramatic appreciation in the 
second. 

Lest the feat be slighted, let it be noted at once that the diva 
again ended the “Ah, fors e lui” on the high E flat, and the more 
the marvel, stooped as she sustained it, picked up her train and 
walked up stage, nor did the tone suffer violence, or even incon 
venience. Now the relationship between a high E flat and picking 
up one’s train will at once be apparent even to those the least 
knowing in operatic matters, a relationship too obvious and inevitable 
for explanation. 

There were other features of Madame Tetrazzini’s performance, 
however, which were worthy of more serious consideration She 
sang with surer technical command and with a higher level of uni 
formity in style than on Saturday afternoon, at which time it is 
said she had not fully recovered from an exceedingly rough voyage. 

The role of Violetta is an exacting one musically, The first act 
requires the mistress of colorature, while the second and also the 
third demand a singing actress skilled in tragic emotion. When 
well disposed, Madame Tetrazzini can sing the first act, terminating 
in the celebrated and awaited air, with its only scintillating and arti 
ficial glamor. She was fortunate in it last night. Her insistence 
upon liberties with Verdi's music in point of distorted rhythms and 
excessively prolonged notes, were not in evidence as they were in a 


performance of the opera last season. The florid passages were 
executed with facility and fleetness and the upper voice had the 
peculiar brilliance which made it at once a remarkable instrument 
in the days of Mr. Hammerstein’s visits to Boston. 

In the second act Madame Tetrazzini showed herself adept at more 
than one point in the impassioned phrases of sustained melodic line 
which follow the sweeping floriture that has preceded. There was 
appreciable and telling use of vocal color in the anguished scene 
with Alfred and with his father, and of accentuation appropriate 
to the dramatic thought. For a moment this Violetta showed a burst 
of girlish pique at the elder Germont’s request, curiously at vari- 
ance with the patrician haughtiness and loftiness of manner of the 
“grande amoureuse,” but it is as a singer that Madame Tetrazzini 
chiefly is to be considered, and within the range of her powers in 
dramatic recitative and aria, it was singing which contained much 
of vocal beauty and expressive power.—Boston Globe, December 2%, 
1912. 


At the opera last evening Verdi’s “La Traviata” had its second 
performance of the season with Luisa Tetrazzini in the role of 
Violetta. It was the diva’s second appearance this season and a 
holiday audience were deiighted in her bravura, her trills, her porta- 
mento, her brilliant staccato and all the other fireworks in which 
the prima donna delights in an old-fashioned way. 

To many, this is the height of operatic singing, this florid in- 
dulgence in song, and they were out in force last evening. 

The opera was a good choice for a holiday night and Tetrazzim 
was, of course, the best card the management could play on such 
an occasion.—Boston Record, December 26, 1912. 





The Boston Opera House was filled to its capacity with a holiday 
audience when Madame Tetrazzini sang there last night in Verdi's 
“La Traviata.” Despite the weather, the songstress was in ex 
cellent voice, Which was the more matter for congratulation, as she 
is rather subject to colds, 

Madame Tetrazzini was in the vein, and as the performance pro- 
ceeded she sang more and more brilliantly. After each act there 
were unending curtain calls and applause that echoed from every 
part of the auditorium. As well known as are these operas, there 
are few singers today who can do the principal soprano parts jus- 
tice, and one of the great qualities of Madame Tetrazzini’s art is 
that she does not rely merely upon her ability to sing rapidly and 
fluently the most difficult passages in the score. 

It is also true that she can sing most expressively in passages 
of a purely melodic and emotional character. This music, indeed, 
as she transforms it, becomes of unexpected interest and importance, 
whether it is or is not congruous with the dramatic situation. 
The old composers left a great deal to their singers—far more than 
is the case in modern scores. There the task is divided between 
the artist and the orchestra, and the greater part of the burden 1s 
borne oftener by the instruments than by the singers on the stage. 

The public appreciates its opportunities of hearing such artists 
as Madame Tetrazzini, which was shown conclusively yesterday 
evening.—Boston Post, December 26, 1912. 





Patti’s successor, the unrivaled Tetrazzini, made her first appear- 
ance of the season at the Boston Opera House on Saturday after- 
noon in Donizetti's “Lucia.” Almost every seat in the house was 
occupied, and the celebrated diva’s dazzling vocal feats were rap- 
turously applauded. She excelled, as she always does, in the dis- 
plays of musical fireworks. At other times she sang as she pleased, 
producing various kinds of tone, as if she were experimenting with 
her voice, and showing little regard for the melodic line and less 
for what became of her characterization of the woeful heroine of the 
“Bride of Lammermoor.” 

But that is the way with these prodigious prima donnas whose 
vocal power is largely spectacular. People go to the opera house 
to hear Tetrazzini rival the flute at dizzy heights, and on Saturday 
they were completely satisfied. 

The fair Florentine was in good voice, though she showed her 
usual nervousness; and she responded to the numerous recalls with 
her peculiar naivete.—Boston Journal, December 26, 1912. 





As Tetrazzini was billed to sing Violetta, a very large audience 
tore itself away from Christmas trees and attended the party. 

Tetrazzini was in particularly fine trim last evening, and the 
nightingale portion of her voice was never more brilliant nor beau- 
tiful. She dashed up and down scales, trilled like a whole garden 
full of birds, tooted in vigorous staccato and swelled upon a tone 
and diminished it like a magician. 

Through it all the Tetrazzini smile was tightly fastened on, even 
when she climbed to E flat in altissimo and stooped over to pick 
up her gown, an old Tetrazzini trick, implying “This is just as 
easy for me as can be.” 

As on Saturday afternoon, Tetrazzini was the whole show.—The 
Boston American, December 26, 1912. (Advertisement.) 





A Gifted Von Kunits Pupil. 


Ruth Thoburn, a former pupil of Luigi von Kunits, has 
resumed her position as principal teacher of the violin at 
Beaver College, Beaver, Pa., and is doing considerable re- 
cital work. At a concert given at the Elks’ Temple in 
Pittsburgh, December 12, she delighted the audience with 
her excellent rendition of Wieniawski’s D minor concerto 
and a group of smaller selections by Cui, Kubelik, Von 
Kunits and Kreisler. “It is interesting,” said a Vienna 
critic last season, “to notice the different individualities in 
Mr. von Kunits’ pupils, and how no two of them play 
alike. While Vera Barstow is distinguished by her tech- 
nical brilliancy and faultless musical phrasing, and Charl 
Hyll by his fiery temperamental readings and daring dash, 
Ruth Thoburn cultivates more by the elegiac style of violin 
playing, and her soulful tone and deep expression show 
best in the adagio movements and pieces of a similar char- 
acter.” 





Flonzaley Quartet’s Next New York Concert. 

The Flonzaley Quartet’s second subscription concert will 
be given in Aeolian Hall, Monday evening, February 3. 
The program will include Mozart’s quartet in B flat major, 
Beethoven's quartet in A minor, and Glazounow’s quartet 
in D major. 
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Publications and Reviews. 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music, 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and THe Mu- 
SICAL Courier reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that THe MusicaL 
Courier assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights ; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
“Littte Sympuony,” in F, for two violins and piano. By 
Victor Moret. Ditson Edition, No. 170. 

This is a sonatina in the form of a violin duet with a 
simple piano accompaniment that can be played by any one 
with a little knowledge of the keyboard. The music is 
melodious and.of very plain harmonic texture, such as 
young students will understand and enjoy. Altogether the 
work is of great utility to teachers, musically and tech- 
nically. The violin parts have been carefully edited, fin 
gered and bowed by E, Gruenberg. 





“THe Pustic ScuHoor Crass Mernop.” For violin. By 
Albert G. Mitchell. Ditson Edition, No. 176. 

Ihe book is the outcome of a year’s investigation and 
observation of the methods employed in Europe in teach- 
ing the violin to classes of children in public and in pri- 
vate schools; and of many experiments made in the Bos- 
ton public schools with classes of from ten to twenty 
pupils drawn from the sixth grade. These children had 
no previous knowledge of the instrument. 

Emphasis is placed upon the mechanics of the instru- 
ment by employing short and easily memorized exercises 
in rhythmic form, for the development of the bow hand 
and arm; and by technical exercises, suitable for young 
beginners, designed for the purpose of training the left 
hand. All of these exercises have been subjected to tests 
made in the school hall. 

The order of the early lessons does not call for the em 
ployment of the outside strings, purposely so. It matters 
little, therefore, from a practical point of view, whether 
these strings are in perfect tune or not; the lesson can 
proceed even if one, or both of them, are broken. Al 
though designed primarily for class use, this work is, of 
course, suitable for individual instruction. 

“Ten Littte Morsets or Metopy.” By C. W. Krogman 
Ditson Edition, No. 175. 

These are the simplest possible little pieces for beginners 
at the piano. The intervals are all small, the melodies 
simple, and the accompaniments easy. Although these pieces 
are nothing but exercises in reading and in time value, yet 
they are pleasantly disguised as compositions with real 
names, such as adult pianists play, and there is also an 
analytical program describing the poetic contents of the 
pieces. We recommend these child pieces to the attention 
of teachers. 

“Easy Composirions ror Pano.” 
Farrar. 

This composer has the gift of writing agreeable music 
that performer as well as hearer enjoys. We find all of 
the short compositions mentioned in this list to be the 
work of a genuine musician of skill and artistic feeling, 
notwithstanding the limitations he has imposed upon him- 
self in keeping his work within the powers of the young 

“Antique Dance,” “At the Circus,” “Berceuse,” “Birds 
on the Wing,” “Dancing on the Green,” “Fairy Princess 
Valse,” “Gavotte,” “Gavotte Gabrielle,” “In the Sunlight,” 
“A June Morning,” “Lisette Dances,” “A Merry Frolic,’ 
“A Merry Meeting,” “The Moon Shines Bright,” “On 
Meadows Green,” “Polonaise,” “Premiére Mazurka,” 
“Scherzettino,” “The Trumpet Calls.” 


Albert Stahl, Berlin. 
(G. Schirmer, New York.) 


A CONTRAPUNTAL ARRANGEMENT For CONCERT PERFORMANCE 
or THE “Moto Perrreruo” rrom C. M. vow Wener’s 
C Mayor Sonata. By Martinus Sieveking. 

It sometimes occurs to us that this moto perpetuo, which 
Weber intended for pianists to play, has finally become a 
perpetual motion from one arranger to another. We know 
that Martinus Sieveking is not actuated by any spite 
against the great Weber or with a desire to improve the 
famous rondo. This contrapuntal version is merely of- 
fered to pianists: who may find a certain amount of interest 
in hearing something new tacked on the well worn and 
somewhat threadbare Weber original. This version of 
Sieveking makes a greater demand on the left hand than 


By Frederic Emerson 


” 4 ” « 


Weber’s rondo makes on the right hand. The difference, 
of course, is that Weber’s work was an inspiration that 
has endured a century, whereas Sieveking’s counterpoint 
is the product of application and the patient fitting of little 
mosaic notes into the framework of harmony created by 
Weber. As an etude for the left hand this contrapuntal 
arrangement by Sieveking is admirable, and we praise it 
as such.’ As counterpoint, pure and simple, it is only a 
moderately good example of the first species of note 
against note. It lacks the first essential of really effective 
counterpoint, which is, rhythmical contrast that makes the 
counter theme stand out distinctly from the principal mel 
ody. We have no desire to quibble over this little tech 
nical point, however, and we gladly call the attention of 
pianists and teachers to this well made study of Weber's 
rondo, which will be of great service in developing the 
left hand. 
G. Schirmer, New York. 

Arthur Whiting 

The preface to this very valuable contribution to peda 
gogic literature says that 
the use of the damper pedal of the piano in phrasing and 
tone color should have a clear idea of the elementary prin 


“PIANOFORTE PEDAL SrupieEs.” 


one who would study and teach 


ciples of pedalling, a well trained and automatic co-ordina 
tion of the foot and hands, and a knowledge of the acous 
tical properties of the instrument: subjects which are 
treated in Part I of the author's “Pianoforte Pedal 
Studies.” 

This present work under review is the second part of 
that series and it illustrates the relation 
phrasing and inflection, and to the art of dissonance and 
tonal impressionism; a relation which, too often, is super 
stitiously declared to be intuitive on the part of the player 
and beyond the scope of textbooks 
in these studies to prove that many of the pedal effects of 


An attempt is made 


master pianists can be reduced to notation and are, there 
fore, teachable; that many tone colors, produced by ap 
parently unexplainable means, may be at the command ot 
intelligent students. 

The author acknowledges, at the same time, that there 
is a limit to this scientific metho@; that the investigator 
must reach, in due course, the boundary of the land of 
genius where the inspired ones, by infinite subtility of 
touch and pedal movement, create effects which they, 
themselves, cannot repeat. The pedagogue has no place 
there. It is his office to lead his scholars to the very 
boundary, leaving them with the hope that they may be 
found worthy io cross it 

“Anton Rubinstein represented, in the last generation, 
the school of piano playing which regards the instrument 
as normal whea the dampers are raised from the wires 
and the sympathetic overtones are heard; the lowered 
dampers being reserved for contrasting color, for close of 
phrases, and for staccat¢ 
Hans von Bilow, 


passages. His contemporary, 
on the contrary, was typical of the 
school of players which, from a plane of no-pedal, uses 
the overtones to heighten the effect of phrases or to in 
crease the volume of sound. As a Yesult of these oppos 
ing methods the piano of Rubinstein seemed, to those 
who heard it, to be a living organism, while that of Von 
The ad 
vocates of these two methods often show them in exag 
geration. Too much pedal is an evil, but one which is 
not often tolerated 

cause it is tolerated.” 


Bulow could be regarded only as an instrument 


Too little pedal is a worse evil, be 


he author makes the striking statement that “too little 
pedal is responsible for the enormous size and heavy 
mechanism of the modern grand, for those who use the 
pedal sparingly subconsciously feel a suffocation in the 
tone they produce and to relieve it demand from the 
manufactures more weight of hammer and wire, thus 
creasing the quantity but not the quality.” 

This work of Arthur Whiting should be studied by all 
students of the piano, and by concert pianists as well, for 
it will suggest many valuable ideas 
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Concert at the Beilevue-Stratford. 
Gracia Ricardo, soprano; 





Elsa Deremeaux, pianist, and 
Franklin Holding, violinist, will unite in the program at 
a concert to be given at the Bellevue-Stratford, in Phila 
deiphia, Tuesday, January 14 





VERDI'S REQUIEM AT BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 

An impressive performance of Verdi's “Requiem” was 
given at the Sunday concert of Christmas week, Decem 
ber 29, with Marie Rappold, Maria Gay, John McCor 
mack and Jose Mardones as the solo singers. Of these 
Madame Gay and Mr. McCormack carried off the chief 
honors, singing with eloquent expressiveness of tone and 
sincere religious conviction. Madame Rappold, substitut 
ing at short notice for Miss Amsden, who was ill, fulfilled 
her difficult task in a more than adequate manner, while 
Mr. Mardones brought sonority and dignity to the musi 
allotted the bass 

A brilliant feature of the afternoon, too, was the pre 
cision, fire and dash displayed in the singing of the chorus 
under the baton of Andre Caplet 

BLANCHE FREEDMAN 
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GRISWOLD 


BASSO 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 





Some press notices of his recent success 
in «* The Messiah."" 
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are able to arouse some of the very highest emotions. 
Their scores contain vital harmonic tissue, atmospheric 
effects and deep feeling. Both composers have attained to 
comparative perfection in the expression of their musical 
ideas, but are individually quite different as regards style, 
striving and harmonization. Rachmaninow’s line is totally 
opposed to Scriabine’s, but as they both are very gifted it 
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was right to have them on the same evening 
ducted well and dominated his orchestra. 
nre 

Che Philharmonic Society had G. Baklanow. as soloist 
it their fourth symphonic concert. He sang parts of Wag- 
ner. Rachmaninow conducted Tschaikowsky’s fifth sym 
phony and Strauss’ “Eulenspiegel” with the great skill he 
ilways shows with the baton. Both the conductor and the 


Cooper con 


soloist won success 
RRR 
What a Max About ten 
vears ago he came to Moscow for the first time and played 


remarkable pianist Pauer is! 
the whole cycle of Beethoven's sonatas and gave a Schu- 
mann recital. The impression he then made is still re 
membered; he was therefore received with enthusiasm by 
He was the 
soloist at Vassilenko’s fourth Sunday matinee, at which 
he performed Beethoven's E flat concerto and later gave 
a recital of his own 


his Moscow audience on his reappearance 


Max Pauer’s playing is thoroughly 
classical and he does not evince any inclination whatso- 
ever toward the modern art of performing for the sake 
of extraneous effect. His rendering of Beethoven is full 
of inspiration, nobility and profound thought. He is under 
German academical influence to a great extent and at the 
same time his playing is that of a catholic musician, who 
has the faculty of reproducing the correct atmosphere of 
everything he plays. It is a great delight to attend such 
a masterful performance as that of Max Pauer. 
nRnre 

Ippolitow-Ivanow, director of the Conservatory, organ- 
ized a for the benefit of the 
wounded in the war against the Turks 
entirely devoted to 


Slavonic heroes, 
The program was 
Tschaikowsky and the pupils of the 
Conservatory were the performers. This occasion enabled 
the talented pupils to come to the fore and gave a good 
dea of the training in our Conservatory. Their orchestra 
played well; the chorus sang a hymn of Tschaikowsky: 
the violinists, about eighteen in number (pupils of Profes- 
sor Hrymali), performed unisono Tschaikowsky’s “Melo- 
die et Scherzo,” and Tschaikowsky's piano concerto in B 
flat minor was done by a young man, Arseniew, about 
nineteen years old, who displayed remarkable talent. In 
time he will be another Russian star added to those who 
already illumine the world. ELLEN von TivesOHu. 


concert 





Laura Graves with Summit Choral Society. 
Laura Graves, the American mezzo soprano, has been 
engaged as soloist for the festival concert which the 
Choral Society, of Summit, N. J., is to give Tuesday, 


January 21. Miss Graves is to sing two groups of songs 
and incidental solos in Schubert’s “Serenade” and Gil- 
christ’s “Toggenburg,” with the chorus. Miss Graves is 
under the management of the Concert Direction M. H. 
Hanson. 





Meyn and “The Tree of Light.” 

The many thousands who were fortunate enough to be 
in Madison Square, New York City, on Christmas Eve, 
assisted at a unique ceremony; New York’s first public 
Christmas tree was then lighted and dedicated. Only a 
week had sufficed for a small company of devoted people 
to carry out the beautiful thought and idea, and each per- 
son who contributed in any way, did so with the under- 
standing that the delightful secret should be faithfully 
kept, and that no name should be given the public before 
the actual celebration should take place. Gifts of money 
came from many, each gift being nameless, and still the 
public knew not who were preparing this wonderful treat 
for the poor of New York, to whom Christmas had been 
only a name. For the poor no price was set upon this 
beautiful tree, fresh from its mountain home, to Stand in 
the very heart of the great city, and make for its lonely 
ones a beautiful and abiding memory. 

About 5 o'clock the chimes from the Metropolitan Tower 
sounded the glad tidings, to be repeated from many 
churches. At 5.30 the old Carol, “Holy Night,” was ef- 
fectively sung by the MacDowell Chorus, led by Kurt 
Schindler. Then sounded the trumpet calls from “Par- 
sifal,” given by Van Baar’s Band. As the tones died away 
the tree suddenly burst into thousands of lights. Then 
followed a “Gloria” by Buzzi-Peccia, sung by Heinrich 
Meyn. So strong and full were the tones, so clear the 
enunciation, and so reverent the spirit of the singer, that 
the song seemed to reach to the very outermost edge of the 
crowd, and many heads were uncovered as Meyn sang. 
Surely no singer ever had a more inspiring audience, or 
a more exquisite setting for a song. The beauty of the 
night, the snowy mantle over everything, even weighing 
down the branches of the “Tree of Light,” the evening 
star, the rising moon, the chiming bells, the crowd of at 
least 20,000 people, and the real Christmas spirit of rev- 
erence and joy shining in the uplifted faces, all this made 
a scene never to be forgotten, inspiring Baritone Meyn to 
his very best effort. 





WiteK Recital at Von Ende School. 
At the Von Ende Music School, 58 West Ninetieth 
street, New York, this Friday, January 10, at 2.30 o'clock, 
Vita Witek, pianist, and Anton Witek, violinist, assisted 








NIKISCH 


NEW PICTURE OF 





hy Heinrich Warnke, cellist, will give the following pro- 
gram: 


Variations and fugue for piano, on a theme by Handel .. Brahms 
Sonata No. 1 for violoncello alone ......-. 6 eecsceeceeeecneeees Bach 
Concerto for violin in D mimor ..........6esseee eens -Bruch 
rio, op. 121, variations on an old Viennese song ....... Beethoven 


The educational advantages at the Von Ende School of 
Music embrace frequent hearing of standard works and 
novelties, performed by members of the faculty. Invita- 
tions are issued and result in the gathering of the true 
music lovers, who know that all music at the Von Ende 
School is sure to be interpreted in artistic fashion. 
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Brooktiys, lanua 
Next week THe Musicat Courier will publi 
of the concert given by the Flonzaley Quartet in the music 


sh a review 
hall of the Academy of Music, Tuesday evening, January 
7. The works played were the Mozart quartet in D major 
(Kochel 499), the Tschaikowsky quartet in D major, op 
11, and the Haydn quartet in G major, op. 76, No. 1 
Rn Aner 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra will have Elena Ger- 
hardt, the German lieder singer, as soloist at the concert 
srooklyn Academy of Music, 

The order of the program 


in the opera house of the 
Friday evening, January 10 


follows: 


Concert in Ancient Style Max Rege 
Variations on Theme by H Brahms 
Three songs with orchestra 
Morgen Richard Strauss 
Cradle Song Richard Strauss 
l Richard Strauss 


Mozart 





neRre 
\ Beethoven-Tschaikowsky 
the New York Symphony matinee Saturday, January 11, 


program will be offered at 


with Mischa Elman as the soloist The music for the 
occasion will be: 

Symphony No Beethove 
Violin concerto I'schaikowsky 
Marche Slav . Ischaikowsky 


a ae 
Clara Butt, the English contralto, who effected her re 
appearance in America at the Volpe Symphony concert in 
Carnegie Hall, Manhattan, last night (Tuesday), will give 
a joint recital in Brooklyn, with her husband, Kennerley 
Rumford, the English baritone, Thursday evening, January 
16. The program for this evening follows 


\llerseeler Richard Straus 
Traum durch die Damme x Richard Strauss 
Mit einer Primula veris Grieg 
Zwei braune Augen .++-Grieg 
SEG. COE UR VOTE os vnc cncccccnccsdevecssvececcssbuedes .-Grieg 
Zur Johannisnacht Grieg 
Mr. R 
Rend’ il Serenc Hande 
Lusinghe piu care Handel 


Schuman 


Schuber! 


Der Nussbaur 
Der Wanderer 








Thy Beaming Eyes MacDowe! 
Why So Pale and War Cc. H. H. Parry 
rhe Roadside Fire Vaughan Williams 
The Gentle Maicder Arr. by C. V. Stanford 
Molleen Oge Arr. by C. V. Stanfore 
1 Love the Jocund Dance Walford Davies 
Mr. R { 
L’Angelus (Old Breton air) Arr. by L. Bourgault-Ducoudray 
Mandoline Debussy 
The Early Morning Graham Pee 
Women of Inver Raymond of Loughboroug 
The Leaves and the Wind Franco Leo 
Abide With Me (by request) S. Liddle 
(With animent.) 
et, Night Hymn at Sea Goring Thoma 
Madame Butt and Mr. Rut 
Har Lraxtor i 





t th 
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\ musicale will be given for the benefit of the East Sid 
Clinic for Women and Children, Dr. Adelaide McConnell, 
founder and president, at the residence of Mrs. Robert J 
MacFarland, goo St. Mark’s avenue, Brooklyn, on Wednes 
day evening, January 15. The president's cabinet of the 
New York Mozart Society, Mrs, Joseph Alexander Sellers, 
Juliet A. Sel 
leck, soprano; George Carre, tenor, Marie Stillwell Hagar, 
contralto; W. Paulding Denke, cello, and Edward Macium 
Miss 


chairman, will present the following artists 


at the piano 


nner” 


and Hay 


Members of the Tonkiinstler Society met last night 
(Tuesday) at Memorial Hall for the semi-monthly musi 
cale. A. Campbell Weston, pianist, and Gustav O. Horn 


berger, cellist, played Georg Schumann's sonata for piano 


and cello. Louis and Henry Mollenhauer performed the 
Bach concerto in D minor for two violins, accompanied at 
Frederick Gunther, basso 
Vulcan’s 


Baucis.’ 


the piano by Alexander Rihm 
sang 


trom 


songs by Bemberg and Franz, and 


song 
Phe 


mber by 


Gounod'’s opera Philemon and 


Schumann quintet was played as the closing n 


the Messrs. Mollenhauer and Hornberg, David Schmidt 





Von Ewiger Liebe Brahms and Ida Mollenhauer 
Bispham Sings in the Open Air. Paulo Gruppe Photographed in Liverpool 
PortLanp, Ore., January 1, 19 Paulo Gruppe the Dutch-American cellist, who arrived 
(By Telegraph.) in New York tivis week aboard the Carmania of the 
To The Musical Courier, New York Cunard Line, with Julia Culp and Coenraad V. Bos, closed 
New Year's Eve David Bispham, the noted baritone, a fourteen weeks’ tour with the Pavlova Company shortly 
sang four solos in the open air before a great throng. A_ before sailing for this country. The cellist, with members 





DAVID BISPHAM 
special grandstand was erected. Chorus of 1,000 voices 
ind band assisted. William M. Wilder directed. Notes 
distributed among the crowd, which joined in singing 


for 


Jonn R. OatMan 


Weather fine. Portland is working sane celebrations 


‘Ariadne” made a tremendous hit in Coburg recently 


»f the company, were photographed at the railroad station 
of the 
Gruppe stands in the center of the 
The 


in Liverpool, and the accompanying picture is one 
Mr 


group of five persons 


reproductions 
ladies on either side of him 





PAULO 


GRI 


PPE IN THE CENTI 


are Miss St. Kuhn and Miss Plaskowiecka, sok 
the company 
Mr. Gruppe is t 


season at Aeolian 


dance rs t 


his first York recital of this 
His 


week 


) give New 
Hall, Monday evening, January 13 
Tue Musicat Courter 
includes the Bach suite in C major, for cello alone. Ac 
companied by Max Herzberg, Gruppe will also play Saint 


program, published in last 


Saéns’ first sonata, and pieces by Sinding, Hue and 
Popper 
Schumann-Heink in “Haensel und Gretel.” 
Madame Schumann-Heink appeared for the first time 


this year with the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company in 


63 


the Auditorium Theater, Chicago, singing the role of the 
Witch in Humperdinck’s “Haensel und Gretel.” Probably 
no has her 


operatic appearance in 


she delighted not only a 


recent years given 


greater pleasure, for large num 


ber of grown ups, but a big audience of children, who dk 


lighted in all of her actions. Glen Dillard Gunn, in the 


Chicago Tribune of January 2, had the following to say 


concerning the pert rmance 











The great ntralto cheerfully disg | vice and persona 
the role's aditiona jeformities of tone and tea r at 
ildren young and oid might make met Her reward was heard 
the chorus of litle v es raise elighte exclama 
sweeter accents t « ecautit tha y « 
l wealth of beautiful melody All who know her will know 
ulso, that she found this reward sufficient 
Madame Schumanp-Heink brought | the performance those 
atmospheric qualities that have been lacking previous presenta 
ons here It has been played as a sparkling comedy of child life 
somewhat inappropriately joined to music wherein sprightliness 
frequently submerged sentiment S ent yesterday un 
e third act. But it became a fairy ta wain when Schumanr 
Heink appeared; for behind all the weird make believe with whic 
e invested the part there lurked a spirit of ymfortable good 
She was the wit f Germa wasant 
at exaggerate coe t ‘ rewit . c ue ‘ z 
ther embellished a narrative told with awkward and emphatic 
gesture and portentous inflectior 
Maurice Rosenfeld in the Chicago Examiner said 
She celebrated her New Year by giving a performance f the 
Witch in “Haensel a Gretel,” at the matines sterday after 
the Auditor Ss signated it as her present to the 
| ‘4 h ca _» ‘ li n y 4 ete 
plause at at the very first glimpse whic! 
we had f er oks fort from the ginger bread house 
Later, when she ame f e stage ind gave not only the 
ery best voca end h most nvincing histrior 
trayal of this opera < whi we have ever witnessed 
< I } se a trit the gifted (now 
Chicas eratic ar 
The critic f the Record-Herald sai 
I c chief teat ! . ! c A ‘ ‘ 
Madame Schumann-Heink in the part of the witel a part at 
have scares clieved would be adapted her maje 
tyle of art Yet the distinguished ntralto was excellent in 
M; i¢ Schumann: Heink ing er r n G Madar 
Schumann-Heink was ever ng that w in ally as 
ve : trionically Advertisement 
KlibansKy Searching for a Great Voice. 
As stated in THe Musicar Courier a fortnight ago, a 


wealthy New York woman presented Sergei Klibansky, the 


baritone and vocal teacher, with a check for $3,000, which 
Mr. Klibansky is to accept for training a great voice. The 
New York Sun, in its issue of December 25, published an 


interview with Mr. Klibansky in which he said 


Rimes nine uae West 8 have tx © persuaded that 
ality f the ¢ 1 Ameri voice better than I! 
Europe, and that American studs surpass those of | e 
their willingness to work } to become singer Ir 
competition by which I shall select e student who seems 
worthy of having $3.0 ent : er voice I make 
lition except that thos r have y & : 
bility. To receive ot , wack ; both side 
Mr. Klibansky, before coming to this country, taught 
in the Stern Conservatory in Berlin. He now teaches at 








SERGEI KLIBANSKY 
an uptown school of music and his private stud s at 
West Fifty-ninth street, New York 
,. Bore—Yes, I learned to play entirely by ear 
Mi Bright—And have y« never had an ear 
Judge. 
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CONTRALTO 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 W. 24th St. 
Personal address: 
1765 Claremont Ave. 
Tel. 5750 Morn. 


Prima Donna Soprano 





SOPHIE 


RAUBMAN wertcccczrnsscone sons 


315 W. 99th St. Tel. 8432 River. 
Management: Miss Anule Friedberg, Motrepetttas om House Bidg. 1425 B'way, W. Y. 


American String Quartette 


Management ; Walter R. Anderson 
171 West 57th Street, New Dork ‘Phone 268 Columbus 


SOPRANO 
LILLIAN D Address: 58 West 97th St. 
——— NEW YORK 


Mrs. PERCY JAMES SMITH soram 


‘Concerts, Recitals, Musicales 
ADDRESS CARE MUSICAL COURIER 


FRANCIS ROBERS === 


LOUDON CHARLTON 
Recital, Oratorio, Concert, Carnegie Hall 


Concert Pianist 
Ez Exclusive Management : 
‘ c. SUTORIUS & RAPP 
_1 West 34th St. New York 
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LUIGI VON KUNITS 


Director Violin Department Columbian Conservatory 


TORONTO, CANADA 








CONCERTS-—INSTRUCTION 
ANTON 


VITA 
Gatos Berila 
Symehony Orehestra WITE Pianist 


Concertmaster Boston 
Studios: 178 Nuntington Ave., Boston 
CONCERT BUREAU OF THE von ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
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Address: Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


Evan WILLIAMS 


TENOR 


Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


’DUFAULT 


i. TENOR 
Address'339"W est)23rd Street 


ROBSARTE 


Former Opera Tenor 
Residence Studio, Hotel Woodward, B’way wits ssth St., ——_ Y. 
*Phone, sooo Columbus. 
Voices tried gratis by appointment. 
A. de Trabadelo, Paris, teacher of Melba, Garden, Farrar, Eames, 
Carasa, Gayarre, etc., says: “I sincerely believe Lionel Robsarte has 
no — among instructors in America.” 
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Tel. 7731 Chelsea 








LA PALME 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Covent Garden Opera, London Opera Comique, Paris 
Montreal Opera Co., Montreal 
Address: Mis Majesty's Theatre, Montreal 


AA=24>N0 


CECIL FANNING turttone 
H. B. TURPIN sccompanis 


During the Season of 1912-13 are giving Recitals in 
Germany, Italy and England. 

Available for Recitals in America after Sept. ist, 1913 

Address: HB. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 

er B. B. TURPIN, Care of American Express Co., London, England 





La Palme as Cendrillon and Rosina. 


Beatrice La Palme, of the Montreal Opera Company, has 
added two more successes to many that she has previously 
made. The following notices tell of her singing and act- 
ing in “Cendrillon” and as Rosina, in “The Barber of 
Seville” 

The Montreal Opera Company last night presented for the first 
time this season Rossini’s well known composition, “The Barber 
of Seville.” 

Madame La Palme, as Rosina, last night was bright and vivacious. 
She used her voice with much skill, the bright music seeming to 
suit her better than that of the other roles she has been singing 
thus far this season. At the close of the lesson scene she received 
much applause.—-Montreal Gazette, December 24, 1912. 


teatrice La Palme was the "Rosina and Madame La Palme has 
not sung and acted so well in any other opera in Montreal. Na- 
ture intended her for roles like this She sang the embellished 
measures with the ease and clarity of an accomplished colorature 





Photo by the Dover Street Studios, London, W. 
BEATRICE LA PALME 


oprano, and with the refined phrasing which can never be disas- 

sociated from her work in any style of music. Madame La Palme 

has always been recognized as a sincere musician, and on this oc- 

casion she proved a brilliant comedienne as well.—Montreal Herald. 
cnetenmes 

Madame La Palme was heard to great advantage as Rosina, She 


sang the florid music allotted to her with ease and swetness, her 
coloratura work meriting the hearty curtain calls which she re- 
ceived.—-Montreal Witness 


Madame La Palme came into her own last night and this is by 
far the best part she has given us this season. The wonderful 
control she possesses over her voice, which even though a little 
metallic is always melodious, was never better illustrated. Her 
characterization of the pert and saucy Rosina could scarcely have 
been improved upon and her rendering of the famous “Air dv 
Myosolis” brought down the house In such roles as these she 
is unexcelled.—Montreal Star. 

“The Barber of Seville’ gave Madame La Palme the occasion to 
receive a wonderful ovation last night. The part of Rosina seems 
as though it had been written for her. She sang it with a brilliancy 
that fairly took people's breath away. Her voice, so fresh and pure, 


carried right to the extreme parts of the house and each note was 
like the purest diamond. During the intervals one’ cotild hear 
people saying, all round, that it would be impossible for any one 
to be more perfect in that role. After the singing lesson, the 
public applauded during several minutes, giving her the largest 
ovation yet awarded to any artist this season.—Montreal La Press. 
( Translation.) 


Madame La Palme as Cinderella was consistently good. Her 
appearance was pleasing, and her acting of a high quality. She 
sang especially well in the duets in which the opera is rich, those 
with M. Huberty in the third and fourth acts being first rate. 
In the seenes in the palace and in the forest her duets with M. 
Conrad were again excellent.—Montreal Gazette, December 25, 1012. 





‘eatrice La Palme, in the role of Cinderella, had a part that 
admirably suited her voice, and sang with all her usual art, and 
with a self confidence that contributed not a little to the spirit 
ind success of the piece.—Montreal Witness, December 26, 1912. 
(Advertisement.) 





Witherspoon Advocates Reserve Power. 

“I have never forgotten,” said Herbert Witherspoon, “a 
lesson I learned in Paris from a great French baritone, 
M. Faure. He said to me, ‘Use your voice always so 
much,” and he put his hand across his wrist; ‘use it when 
you feel like it so much,’ and he put his hand above his 
elbow; ‘but never use it so much,’ and he put his hand 
above his shoulder. He meant that one should always 
have something in reserve and I have endeavored to follow 
his advice in my own work. ‘You Americans are in too 


much of a hurry,’ he also said. ‘You come to Paris and 
study a year, and then you think you should be able to sing 
anything. You will not wait to grow.’ 


That, I think, is 


one of the best expressions I ever heard of the reason 
so many American singers fail to accomplish their proper 
work. They will not wait. How can they expect, with 
study of a year or two, to do things that artists abroad will 
not attempt until they have had years of study? 

“It takes time for one’s mind to grow and for one’s 
voice to grow. Ideas grow like the trees. It is just as 
impossible to hurry their growth as it is to hurry the 
growth of a tree. And I believe that the voice grows 
with the development of the mind. One must have an 
ideal and work slowly toward that ideal. Year after year, 
as he keeps practising and studying, he finds he comes 
nearer and nearer to the ideal, until finally mind and voice 
act together and, in the end, he finds an understanding 
of his art, and when he reaches that understanding he sud- 
denly discovers that he is grasping the ideal that has so 
long been in his mind. Such a process is purely a mental 
development acting upon the mechanism that makes sing- 
ing, and that mental development cannot be forced. So 
many singers make a great mistake by coming to New 
York before they are prepared. What can a singer expect 
who, without gaining authority that comes only from ex- 
perience, faces audiences and critics who are bound to 
make comparisons with the great artists who have estab- 
lished their places? 

“When I returned from Paris I did not begin with New 
York. I had spent ten years in preparing for that event, 
but it was not too long, and I sang four years in America 
before I presented myself to a New York audience. Now, 
I have very decided ideas on the matter of a career as a 
singer of songs. I might have gone into opera long ago 
had I so desired, but I decided that it would be better for 
me to sing songs well than to sing opera poorly, for I 
know that experience in opera is just as essential as ex- 
perience on the concert platform, so I got my concert ex- 
perience first. Of the two it is more difficult to be a singer 
of songs than a singer of opera, because the former de- 
mands greater artistic ability. The opera singer has the 
aid of the stage manager, the conductor and the accessor- 
ies, the scenery and orchestra, as well as the associate 
singers to help make effects for him and to fill in any 
weaknesses he may have. The opera singer does not 
therefore need to think as deeply as the concert singer. 

“The singer of songs is wholly dependent upon himself 
and is compelled to exercise an enormous amount of cul 
tured intelligence and brain work. The greatest test of 
the art of every opera singer is in a recital where he may 
call upon no outside influences for assistance in creating 
the proper atmosphere. The singer must do that himself, 
and change the atmosphere with each song, for each song 
requires a separate setting. It takes much thought to dif- 
ferentiate and create these settings. All such study takes 
one into the subtler things of music and teaches one the 
great necessity of reserve power. A singer can accom- 
plish nothing who exercises his artistic powers to their 
full capacity. He must always have something in reserve. 
It has been my rule to store up reserve power, and to this 
I attribute my successful career as an opera singer, in spite 
of the fact that I have received all my training for this 
work right here in America. I believe that I am the only 
American singer who went straight from the concert plat- 
form into grand opera without previous experience and 
made a success of it. You must not think that I under- 
took operatic work without preparation. Not at all, for I 
was constantly preparing myself for it while doing my 
concert work. I never jump at things. I form my plans, 
then calmly and slowly work them out. 

“Will I abandon concert work? 

“No, that is a part of my artistic career that affords me 
the greatest pleasure, and I look forward to my concert 
tours, spring and fall, with keen interest. But to all young 
aspirants to operatic fame, as well as to those who wish 
to pursue a career as a concert singer, I would beg them to 
remember the greatest of all aids in the furtherance of 
their work: Reserve! Reserve! Reserve!” 





Esperanza Garrigue's Studio and Plans. 

Esperanza Garrigue reopened her classes at her resi- 
dence studios, Heathcote all, 609 West rr4th street, New 
York, January 2, after a complete rest during the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

Madame Garrigue has booked an unusually large class 
for the coming season and will be assisted by her regular 
assistant teachers, Jesse Alexander Grey and Margarita 
Tratchatt-Betts, who will take charge of the waiting list. 
Madame Garrigue plans to go abroad earlier than usual 
this spring, taking a limited number of professional pupils 
with her, who will continue their lessons with her during 
the summer and remain in Europe to fulfill engagements 
before returning to sing in America. 





Spain is mourning two of her most eminent musicians, 
Cecilio Roda, director of the Conservatory of Music and 
president of the musical society “Ataneo” in Madrid, who 
was also well known for his musical criticisms and a 
work on Schumann; and Valentin Arin, professor of har- 
mony at the Conservatory and a talented organist. Both 
were members of the Spanish Academy of Fine Arts. 
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Kreisler’s Tour with Boston Symphony Orchestra. 








Fritz Kreisler’s recent tour as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is eloquently described in the fol- 
lowing press notices from several cities: 

KREISLER AND THE BOSTON ORCHESTRA. 

After Fritz Kreisler had played the first movement of Beethoven's 
violin concerto with Dr. Muck and the Symphony Or 
chestra in Carnegie Hall last night, there was an outburst of de 
monstrative and prolonged applause which aroused the fear, after 
awhile, that it might be kept up for forty minutes or more as at 
recent political meetings in Madison Square Garden After awhile, 
it fortunately musicians were able to 
continue with the larghetto, of and Dr. Muck’s 
players gave a most ingratiating and heart warming interpretation. 


Boston 


however, subsided, and the 


which the soloist 


Then came the merry rondo, which was played with so much 
vivacity and rhythmic swing that it lost its inherent triviality Mr 
Kreisler is the very embodiment of rhythm, and he makes every 
listener’s nerves sway in time with his every accent 

The greatest achievement, however, was the first movement, in 


Beethoven rises to the level of his highest symphonic flights. 
It is a long night's 
would bave been glad if it could have been prolonged by an hour 
Never has the Boston Orchestra accompanied a 
pathetically; never has Kreisler—or any 
played the solo part in such a 


which 


tremendously movement, but last audience 


soloist more sym 
one else, so far as our ex 
perience goes clairvoyant manner 
Clairvoyant is the only word that adequately describes the situation. 


The soloist seemed to be in a trance, getting his inspiration direct 


from Beethoven. It was stirring, thrilling, overwhelming—a feat 
such as only genius is capable of, and the audience--well, how it 
expressed its gratitude for this revelation of the real Beethoven 


has already been told. 

Much of the almost unprecedented applause after this movement 
due to the cadenza which Mr. Kreisler 
cadenza, There are several cadenzas to 
all are card houses compared to the palace built by the great Aus- 
trian violinist. Mr. Horsman has aptly called it a “condenza’’; 
it certainly does condense the substance of the whole movement 
in a marvelous manner, which makes one think of the “Leonora” 
overture, of which Wagner remarked that it summed up the whole 
opera “Fidelio.” Beethoven himgelf could have never written this 
cadenza; he was a pianist, but not a violin virtuoso; and only a 
virtuoso of the first rank could have worked up the themes with 
such wonderful harmonies and ingenious additions of his own, yet 
always in absolute consonance with Beethoven's own manner. It 
was the climax of the musical season so far. 


was introduced—his own 


this great concerto, but 


Tomorrow afternoon, Fritz Kreisler plays the Brahms concerto 
with the Boston Orchestra It is useless to try to get seats; all 
were sold long ago. Surely Mr. Ellis will relent, and not keep 


the king of violinists for his orchestra alone A Kreisler recital 
would rejoice the hearts of thousands who have been left out in 
the cold—New York Evening Post, December 6, 1912 

If Ysaye’s son and Elman’s father were not ashamed to be 
standees last night to hear the Boston Symphony and Fritz Kreisler, 
it is no wonder all the little fiddlers in New York struggled with 
some of the biggest financiers to get inside Carnegie Hall Fity 
seventh street was solid automobiles to Fifth avenue. 

Then appeared Kreisler. The supple, muscular figure now in its 
prime, had outgrown no later 
matinee idol days A military haircut and a little mustache, with 
an upward cur! that followed every mightier flourish of the bow 
arm, were all that old time admirers need know of his looks. The 
pulse beat of Beethoven's classic concerto was stirred with his 
vivid, virile interpretation The baton of Muck wove vanishing 
arabesques of sound beneath the singing And when 
Kreisler nervously tightened up his strings for that amazing two 
voiced cadenza of his own, like a high wire performer preparing 
the “dip of death,” the most sedate musical assembly in social 
New York was fairly electrified out of its wonted calm. 


less the boyish prodigy than the 


silences 


The recalls were a sort of royal progress over the stage Every 
body, to the last gallery god and hundredth standee, knew there 
could be no encore. The two hour concert ended with Brahms’ 
jolly student overture, which is anything but “academic.”—New 
York Sun, December 6, 1912 


RIVAL VIOLINISTS ARE HEARD HERE SAME DAY 
Same Haut, sur Nor at 
Time 


Ysave anv Frirz Keetsier Pray 1s THE 
Same 

The interesting feature of the day, without doubt, was the op- 
portunity to methods and achievements of two such great 
Ysaye and Fritz Kreisler, the latter making his first re- 
here with the orchestra 
So far as this occasion is concerned the honors belonged 


December 6, 


compare 
artists as 
turn from Boston after a two years’ ab 
sence 
to Kreisler—New York World, 1912 

Mr. Kreisler’s playing of Brahms’ concerto was the achievement 
of a great artist, broadly eloquent, exquisitely poetical, free 


times as an improvisation, yet with all its impulse of energy, per 


some- 


fectly symmetrical and perfectly poised In its way almost as 
remarkable was the playing of the orchestral accompaniment, which 
is no “accompaniment,” but the other half, an integral part of the 


Anything more beautifully molded to the soloist’s desire 
mod 


concerto. 
more instinctively appreciative of his intentions, more subtly 


ulated in every nuance of color and dynamics, more perfectly bal 
anced in all its instrumental components is not easily to be imag 
ined Se should this concerto be played, and so it is seldom 
played—but it is matter for artists, not artisans or beginners And 
so played it answers with its own voice the querulous complaint 
about a “concerto against the violin” and the traditional chatter 
about the muddy, thick, inexpressive instrumentation of Brahms, 


the orchestral composer. 

The audience was naturally deeply stirred, and manifested it with 
a demonstration not often heard from matinee audiences Mr 
Kreisler was time and again recalled, and his triumph was pre- 
eminently deserved. —New York Times, December 8, 1912 

Mr. Kreisler and his companions soared heavenward again in the 
slow movement of the Brahms concerto and indulged in a tumult 
of joyousness in the finale On the whole his performance sur- 
passed that of Thursday evening in the Beethoven concerto.—New 
York Tribune, December 8, 1912 





Who is the greatest living violinist? Many think that Fritz 
Kreisler is; but Kreisler agrees with those who say that Yeaye is. 


The best answer to the question 
commenting on the discussion as to 
Schiller: “You ought to 
New York Evening Post 


They are both very great, indeed 


is the one given by Goethe in 


whether he was Germany's chief peet, or 


be glad to have two such fine fellows!" 


MEMORABLE DAY AT SYMPHONY 
Frirz Krerster Gives MAsterty Perrormance or B HOVEN’S 
Viotrn Concerto 
By Philip Hale 
The transition was not abrupt yesterday from the syn ny t 





concerto so wonderfully played by Mr. Kreisler Schumann, 





naming things in the world about which nothing can be said, in 
cluded this symphony and pages of Beethoven As for the con 
certo, the first two movements are companioniess in the literature 

the violin, and Mr. Kreisler, by his musical intensity and con 





summate skill put the finale nearly abreast of that which pre 


ceded There are performances that, in the splendor of their beauty, 


vie with the works themselves, so that the players led by a master 


hand and the chief interpreter whom they assist are all recreators 
It would be an impertinence to chatter about Mr. Kreisler’s tech 
nical skill, though this never seemed so imposing as it did yester- 
day, especially in the cadenza of his own invention Of what avail 


would be the heaping of one superlative upon another in the rear 
Such eulogy would il! 
flaming spirit of the 


there is now 


ing of a rhetorical monument? become the 


dignity, nobility and pure but 
In the routine of 


brought about by 


performance 
then a great 
of violinist, 


concerts and event 
the fortunate 


and orchestra working together in perfect 


conjunction conductor 


artistry so that the mu- 


sical thoughts and expression of a Beethoven assume new and fresh 





and entrancing shapes.—Boston Herald, November 20, 1912 

It is possible to play the violin part in the concerto with a large 
eloquence, a broad style, and an incessant amplitude of tone an 
accent that Mr. Kreisler does not choose to bring to it Sucl 
grandiloquence is Mr. Ysaye's way ‘with the music It is possibl 
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ilso to clothe it in intensities of excited tone and excited feeling, 
which is Mr. Elman’s way with it To do so is to inflate the musi 
» the peculiar temperament of the violinist Beethover lid not 
write the concert in the vein of the “Eroica™” symphony r the 
hird “Leonora” overture He wrote it as so much beautiful and 
xacting isic f the beautiful and achieving voice of the violin 
It is not all power and swee it is very nearly all fineness and 


sensibility Therein it meets Mr. Kreisler’s matured talents and 


half way, so that the music and the violinist exist fo 
kind of s 


imparts it to those that hear 


temperament 
fectly 


a time in a irittual f n that completely and per 











Mr. Kreisler’s tone is a tone of exquisite fineness and softne 
meet for the velvety textur f the sic It is a tone of mos 
sensitive suppleness that bends to every curve of a melody, to every 
lace-like filigree of ornament It a tone quick with delicate light 
nd shade that kes its song, its figuratior ts arabesque bright 

h changeful tints and half-tints The play of light and shadow 
n it is nearly endless. It is furthermore a tome that can isolate 
itself like a fine and shimmering thread against the background of 
the orchestra or fuse itself with one or another of the instrumenta 
voices. It is a tone that springs to every elasticity of rhythm, that 
can spin itself into the finest of transitions, gather without break 
or jar light force of a climax, or leap up dominant out of orchestral 
tumult Above all, it is a tone that glow with the beauty of the 
song that it sustains, and yet in its own right is so full of sensuous 


loveliness that it falls halo-like upon prosaic figuration Even in 
passages for purely technical display it works its charm of glowing 
and beautiful rhapsodie. The ear, the imagination, the whole liste: 
ne being respond to such beauty of sound we na ite beautifu 
atterns upon the air 

A part of this beauty is the beauty of the v i" most humar 
voiced of all instruments; a part of it was yesterday the intrinsi 
beauty of the music; a part ny eve spring fr ft flawless 


nic of the violinist; but more than all the rest, the beauty lay in the 


nind, the imagination, a the «spirit of Mr. Kreisle transhguring 
him, his music and his instrument As the years pass La Duse has 
simplified and sublimated her acting until it as become of a rarely 


sensitive and suffused beauty, a beauty from within the actress’ own 








mind and spirit for which play and persona ¢ fortunate to t« 
the means. Such beauty, by similar process of simplification and 
sublimation, has Mr. Kreisler’s playing of Beethoven's concerto ¢ 
gained. It is hard to believe it matched in our time. And 

he was, by the perverse prose of things, the husky, ewarthy Viennes 
of full body and impassive face, who stood uneasily in the pauses 
of the concerto, and who strode on and off the stage like an alert 


man of business —Boston Evening Transcript, November 25, 1912 





It is doubtful whether the present generation of Philadelphia audi 
ences has ever heard better violin playing than that of Fritz Kreisler, 





second concert of the Boston Symphony 
of Music. 
Kreisler was heard at his finest in 
which 
not only for a display of his technical mastery—as it does, indeed, 
high afforded an 
interpretation of the profoundly intelligent, one may even say of the 
inspired sort 

The authentic 


soloist last night at the 
Orchestra, in the Academy 
the greatest living violinist, Mr 


the Beethoven 


Generally acknowledged as 


concerto, D major, op. 61, gave ample scope 


to a very degree—but 





opporty 





prot 


undly 


poetry of his playing was perhaps most evident 


the conclusion of the first movement, where, after a long and 


plex working out, a cadenza leads up to the final statement of the 





theme, which concludes in a melodious and brilliant coda A climax 
such as Mr. Kreisler achieved here is a thing to be remembered f 

a lifetime The larghetto movement he played with surpassing deli 
eacy and charm; lyrically, as it must be played, and yet with the 


finest shadings, the clearest sense of smal] but important values 


linked to this movement without a break, led uy 


which Mr. Kreisler 


The final rondo, 


t a free cadenza, played with a brilliance tha 


was astonishing The applause following his performance lasted f 
seven minutes It was undoubtedly sincere, but towards the en! 
evidenced either unthinking bad taste or a mistaken sense of humor 


its capricious demand for repeated acknowledgments from | 


artist There was no encore.—Philadelphia Press, December 40, 


igta 
filled 


standing room 


that 
pied every bit of 
Kreisler, the 


An audience Hal! and occu 


walls 


every scat in Symphony 


along the sic greeted Fritz 





violinist, yesterday afternoon, at his only concert in 


Boston this season 

As magnificently as Mr. Kreisler has played before in this city, 
and as warmly as he has been received in the past, he never gave 
more keen pleasure to his hearers and never was his superb artistry 
greeted with heartier bursts of applause than on this occasion 

Kreisler’s manner, like his playing, is always characterized by 
an air of simplicity, strength and grac« It was so yesterday 
Usually in the past there has been a certain persona! aloofness 
about him, however, that has almost verged at times upon hauteur, 
but yesterday there were few signs of this The burning enthu 


siasm for his art and the music of moment, which he has heretofore 


repressed beneath an intensely calm exterior, seemed to burst all 
bounds Without an instant or a trace of sentimentality, yet with 
ever glowing sentiment without a hint of extravagance, yet wit! 
much more abandon than has been his wont, he infused a visible 


fire into his work that made all his playing memorable 


Vivaldi’s concerto, which is still in manuscript, a beautiful compo 


sition whose devotional sentiment is heightened by the touch of 


the organ, was given with noble appreciation by Mr. Kreisler and 


was received with marked favor 


The artist's own pieces, the Viennese caprice and Chinese tam 


bourine, two bits of rare musical beauty and exquisite characteriza 





tion, were welcomed with extra warmth by the audience.-Boston 
Herald, December 2, rore 

No one would suspect, to see the stout compact figure and the 
rather inert countenance of Fritz Kreisler, that here was a magician 


who could “pluck the heart out of the mystery musik There are 


many secrets to account for the magic of his art Foremost is the 
wonderful variety and ineffable sweetness of tone No living 
violinist surpasses—it is questionable if any equale—him in the 
delicacy and cthereal veliness of tone that he brings from his 
violin To sheer loveliness of tone production, Mr. Kreisier adds 
virility, an ardent temperament, a healthy but vivid imagination, 
and unbounded technic, which he uses not for display, but as a 


means to an end.—Washington Herald, December 4, 1012 








KREISLER CHEERED TWENTY MINUTES 
Not since the memorable first tour of Paderewski in America 
twenty-five years ago has a musician received such an ovation or 
performed so wonderfully as did Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, at 


the symphony concert at the Odeon yesterday afternoon 


An audience composed of professional and amateur musicians 





who had gone expressly to hear ¢ great German virtuose, and 


Kreisler for 
in D major It was 
when his auditors dropped their hands in sheer weariness that Mr 


of women, got up and applauded twenty minutes after 


he finished Beethoven's great meert only 


Kreisler was permitted to retire from the stage 
Bach's 


When he played 
encore the 


sonata as an scene of wild enthusiasm was re 
enacted ° 
The musicians who came to hear Kreisler play said that he is 
neomparably the greatest violinist they had ever heard—muct 
greater than Joachim, Sarasate and Paganini, and so far superior 
to the great Kubelik that there was, in their expert opinion, ab 
solutely no basis for comparison 
From the moment he first drew his bow across the strings of 


his Guarnerius to the last note of Bach's sonata Mr 


Even the careless 


Kreisler held 
his audience breathless 


patron of music wi 
loves it but knows little about it, was held spellbound, and as one 
f them said afterward: “I don’t know much about music or about 
the violin, but it strikes me that ti man must be the greatest 
violinist that has ever drawn bow across strings.” Kreisler 
performance marks a musical era in St. Louis That its like will 
ever occur again is to be doubted Such things happen but onc 
im a lifetime But the program will, literally, if not in spirit, be 
repeated at the Odeon tonight 
Mr. Kreisler may not be in such rare form Something may 


eceur to keep the concert from reaching the tremendous altitude 
f yesterday afternoon In any event, it is worth while taking the 
chance of hearing the greatest violinist that has ever drawn a bow 
across strings.—St. Louw Republic December 14 ) (Adver 


tisement.) 


Hensel Sings Lohengrin in Brussels. 
New 


interpretations at the 


Heinrich Hensel, who is remembered in 


York for 
Metropoli 


his admirable Wagneria 
tan Opera House last season, has won another success, and 
this time as Lohengrin at a performance in Brussels. The 
following is a translation of a special despatch sent to 
Cologne (Germany) from Brussels 








Brussels, December 9, 1912.—Heinrich Hensel, the ter from the 
Hamburger Stadttheater, scored a great success in the part of Lobe: 
grin, which he sang in the German language at a performance iy 
French, given at the Brussels Onera His success was so emohatix 
that the management engaged him for three more “guest” perform 
ances This is the first time that a German tenor was permitted 


ng m his native language a Wagner part in an pera performed in 


French 





Heinrich Zéllner’s opera, “Der Ueberfall,” 
Elberfeld recently. 


was given at 
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Norman Wilks Ready for American Tour. 

Norman Wilks, the young English pianist who has just 
arrived in America for a tour, expressed his pleasure on 
being here, and in conversation gave his views on several 
phases of musical art. 

In answer to the question of how he happened to under- 
take the journey, he replied: “Colonel Higginson, of Bos- 
ton, attended my first recital in London in the spring of 
1911, and evidently was impressed with my work because 
he immediately took steps for my present tour under the 
auspices of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Of course, 
I was much pleased and glad of the opportunity, so here 
1 am in New York but have hardly had time yet to get 
my bearings, for everything here is so very different from 
England. As I have been a professional artist for only 
three or four years I have not a great deal to tell you re- 
garding my musical activity during that time. My family 
was opposed to my engaging in an artistic career, for in 
England, you know, they will not believe that you have 
any musical talent until you prove it. My father was 
somewhat musical but I cannot say that I interited my love 














NORMAN WILKS 


for the art or any talent I may possess from any of my 
family. I was always interested in music and when a 
mere boy sang in the private choir of the Duke of New- 
castle. I had some piano lessons but never any teally 
good ones until I left London. I have studied in Brus- 
sels and Berlin with Sevenants, Lamond, Breithaupt and 
Buhlig. But, I must tell you something funny. You know 
that I was once a business man—yes, I started life on the 
Stock Exchange, but soon found out that I was little fitted 
for it and turned back to music. 

“How did I get my start? 

“Well, my friend, Lady Sibyl Smith, furnished me with 
an introduction to Sir Henry Wood. After hearing me 
play he advised me to go on. I gave three recitals season 
before last in London and four last year, and also played 
the Liszt’ E flat concerto with Sir Henry’s orchestra. | 
was greatly flattered with my reception for I received nine 
recalls which lasted over seven minutes. I have just lately 
made a tour of the Provinces and met with excellent suc- 
cess. I was not over anxious to make my debut and held 
back until I felt that I was ready. I did not want to make 
the mistake so many young artists make, that of appearing 
before one’s powers and art have matured, at least matured 
sufficiently to make a creditable debut, 

“Now, I want to tell you about my name. It is a queer 
name because of the spelling. It was formerly spelled 
Wilkes, which is that of an old Kent family, but during 
the reign of one of the Georges—I forget which—one of 
the members got into some trouble and the royalty branch 
cut out the E, so now it ts Wilks.” 

“What about this American tour?” 

“Well, I expect to make my first big appearance with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra at Albany, on January 
27, but I shall play some smaller engagements before that 
date, notably a matinee at the Hotel Plaza. Leslie Faber 
will recite the poem ‘Omar Khayyam,’ with musical set- 
ting by Christopher Wilson, and I will play some solos. I 
expect also to give a New York recital, as well as one in 
Boston, Washington, Philadelphia and possibly in Canada. 
T recently played before the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught, and they will be the patrons of my recitals there. 
I have several other dates with the Boston Orchestra, at 
Providence on February 4, at Hartford on March 4, at 
Cambridge on March 27. at Boston on March 28 and 20. 
At the first concert I shall use the Schumann concerto in 


A minor, but I have ready the Beethoven ‘Emperor’ and 
C minor, the Mozart A major and the Liszt E fiat.” 

“What are your favorite recital pieces?” 

“T like Schumann, Chopin and Beethoven the best. I am 
also fond of Korngold’s music. That boy is a great genius. 
I heard him play in Berlin and witnessed a most remark- 
able feat. On this occasion his trio was to have been 
performed, but the parts did not arrive, so he played the 
whole thing on the piano from memory, interweaving the 
various parts most skilfully. He is a very nervous young 
man and very white, and I hope that he will not be pushed 
too hard. I understand his compositions are already 
known in America and I am glad to hear this because he 
deserves it. Now | belong to the romantic school of play- 
ers, although I stand firm on Bach and Beethoven. I do 
not care much for Debussy’s piano music, yet I am very 
fond of ‘Pelléas et Mélisande. It is very difficult to play 
Beethoven for he is the hardest of all composers to inter- 
pret without being dull and academic. Young pianist$ do 
not play him enough. I shall use the ‘Waldstein,’ the 
‘Moonlight,’ the ‘Appassionata’ and op. 110 sonatas. I have 
learned also op. 111, but would not dare play it for three 
or four years yet. That is a work which requires the 
greatest maturity of one’s powers. Of course, I like 
Brahms, too.” 

“Have you heard the Boston Symphony Orchestra? 

“No, but I am anticipating the greatest pleasure in hear- 
ing it as well as in playing with it. Max Fiedler, the 
former conductor, recently said that the orchestras abroad 
do not respond nearly so well as the Boston and from 
other reports | believe this to be a wonderful organiza- 
tion. [ have heard Dr. Muck conduct in Berlin and have 
always been impressed with his great ability and look 
forward to meeting him again with the keenest relish.” 

“Do you find it necessary to practise much?” 

“Not over-much, but a little every day. I don’t believe 
in overdoing anything nor do I believe in neglecting any- 
thing—just enough to keep one in the best of trim. You 
notice I have small hands and small fingers which I think 
are better suited to the piano, especially in the matter of 
tone production and technic, than the delicate hand and 
long fingers which are so admirably suited to the violin.” 

“Do you believe in the relaxed touch? I have been 
reading in Dr. Mason’s memoirs that a certain touch which 
he calls ‘the elastic finger touch’, is accomplished by quick- 
ly and quietly drawing the finger tips inward toward the 
palm of the hand, or slightly and partly closing the finger 
points as they touch the keys while playing. He claims 
that this action with the fingers secures a co-operation of 
many more muscles of the finger, hand and forearm than 
by the up and down finger touch, also that the tones are 
very clear and well defined and of beautiful musical 
quality.” 

“That is true. I am a firm believer in relaxation, not 
only in the fingers but in the whole body. Tension tends 
to produce a hard cold tone, and without flexibility good 
technic is impossible. Much of the hard tone one hears 
in public is due to nervousness. I have been surprised to 
hear a pianist who, in the privacy of his own studio, can 
produce a most liquid tone, but when facing an audience 
his nervousness unconsciously compels him to tighten up 
his muscles and his tone becomes hard and dry.” 

“And how have you enjoyed your visit in New York 
thus far?” 

“Well, I've only been here a few days. New York is 
certainly a wonderful city, but the thing that impressed 
me most was the great frolic everyone had on New Year's 
Eve. That was a decided novelty to me and I was glad of 
the opportunity to see so interesting a phase of your life 
You New Yorkers certainly know how to enjoy your- 
selves.” 


>” 





Sascha Culbertson's Stuttgart Success. 

Sascha Culbertson, the violinist, who is now appearing 
in Europe, is meeting with marked success everywhere 
Two translated notices from Stuttgart are herewith ap- 
pended: 

Sascha Culbertson gave a concert last night and proved his 
artistic value. He displayed a beautiful singing tone in the 
melodious nocturne by Chopin, and gave an excellent performance 
of Grieg’s C minor sonata. He played Vieuxtemps concerto, with 
the difficult staccato passages, with great brilliance, and his per- 
formance of Bach’s chaconne and Paganini’s “Hexertarz” st.cwed 
that he has mastered all the technicalities of his instrument. He 
was rewarded with much appl and compelled to play many 
encores.—From Stuttgart Deutsche Reichpost, October 19, 1912. 








Sascha Culbertson, the young violin virtuoso, gave a wonderful 
performance of Grieg’s C minor sonata, playing it with a singing 
tone of which he has the secret; his staccato notes, arpeggios, runs 
trills and double notes were amazingly clear, and the enthusiasm 
of the audience grew with cach number. He played exceedingly 
well Vieuxtemps’ concerto, displaying in it a rich tone and fine 
shading, and also gave an excellent performance of Bach's chaconne. 
He gave a beautiful interpretation of the Chopin nocturne, and his 
closing number, Paganini’s “Hexentanz,” was an amazing perform- 
ance, showing that he had completely mastered all the technical 
difficulties of his chosen instrument.—From Deutscher Volksblatt 
Stuttgart, October 22, 1912, (Advertisement.) 
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The Success of 


ERNEST 
SCHELLING 


As Acclaimed by the Daily Press: 


MR. SCHELLING’S RECITAL. Mi Schelling’s playing yesterday hed cles ly 2 arked 


























teristics It was v¥ Arge y large 

The American Pianist Returns After Four i there were times when the y of 
vas @ eved Sf expense of y an 

Years’ Absence. ythn. Ou the other “was true piano ton 

and the ange of it was large l was some in 

It was four years since Ernest Schelling had played c s edalling e ( sot ns and again 

the pian in his native land He has now returne he | sade. but n the othe 1a Mr. Schelling’s 

and made his first appearance yesterday afternoon 4t , g of the sonata _w was st g and of 
Carnegie Hall Mr. Schelling’s playing is remembered P eT t sla poeti nm spirit at toue 

with pleasure as uniting many beautiful and artistic The barcarole e ballad ght uve been better 

qualities He was warmly welcomed yesterday, and { taken at we Vew York Sun, December 





his playing was listened to with many manifestations 
of pleasure It is hardly re same as when he was 
last heard here. In some respects it has advanced 
and matured in style and grown in breadth l 
power In this growth, however, Mr. Schelling seems 
to have changed the scale of his dynamics till he has 
reached the limits of the endurance of his instrument, 
and at certain times yesterday he passed beyond the 
limits in which the tone can remain beautiful This 
was all the more striking because more than 
his program was made up of pieces by Chopin, and 
Chopin’s music can bear this less well than most 
thers. And yet this was often associated with a 
notable delicacy and variety of tonal color and a tine 
shading of dynamic effect 

Mr. Schell began with Chopin’s sonata in B 
minor, which he played with splendid fire 
ing spirit, in the first movement especially; | 
of power was already manifested here Phe 2 
was taken at a speed so great that from sheer rapidity 
the outline of the phrase was at times indistingu 
able There was much beauty and poetical spirit in 
the largo; the final presto was again somewhat ag 
gressive in tone. Mr. Schelling played two nocturnes 
(op. 27, No. 1 and op. 15, No. 2) with poetical feel 
ing: more in the second than in the first. 
the two etudes that he gave, the one in A 
op. 10 was perhaps the finest of his Chopin 
of delicate tonal color and dynamic nuance 
also the barcarole and the ballad in A flat wit! 
vigor and plenitude of tone; and at the end 
group he added the A flat etude n op. 25 
has he a good deal of discussion about the 
Chopin and the delicately fragile Chopin 
dificult to discern which side Mr. Schelling stand 
and yet there is much to be said in favor of the 
other view, supported as it is by contemporary 
mony of how Chopin thought and felt, wrote and 








































































playe« 
The remainder of the program was devoted to Liszt. to the con 1 of pieces by but two « and Schellir 
claborate B minor sonata. and to one of the “Chants Pol aise,” he stice ful easure s “er ! 
“Au Lac Du Wallenstadt,”” and the polonaise in FE The per mance is masterful and « he \e 
formance of the sonata was in its way a magnificent piece ot lynamic foree, which is very 8 n A fat 
work o, doubtless, Liszt intended it to be played, so it the best expressions in Chopin fect B 
makes an undoubted effect Lovers of the sonata could enjoy rendered and was acknowledged 1 1 
it for the stirring spirit that went through it, the brilliancy and hand clappin Brooklyn Stan 4 I sikowsk Pathe y r trauss le 
the bravura of Mr. Schelling’s technic, especially in rapid octaves pees ( es / a , Rohen W — Fields 
and other such passages, the evident sympathy with the music Road a we . M e Mons =a 
that was everywhere manifested, and the care with which ‘ts Ernest Schelling. (i Sealy ae ar nee ae Nala prised the eeen 6 - mow ae he P : : 
several sections were brought out and ntrasted and adjusted sincal win . re eae allie roe +s with etic fecling and bril p were well pl ] f Stransky | t 
to due relationship with ¢t I As was natural, this per io ‘ ¢ athe : o Wark Sonos «= December ‘ Ernest helling. an Ame nist, was the sal t H 
for nee eolled forth a use New York Times, De % 7 , wae: — , the ¢ . ‘ g exceller . fces 
cembcr 7, 1912 onan » York Wor De ‘ 
MR. SCHELLING’S RETURN SCHELLING’S PIANO RECITAL. . o 
. . . . et a's delightf tone ¢ is ‘ 
, Plays Chopin and Liszt with Large Tone, but Fic or} Liszt tral transcription of 
; Ernest Schelling, a local pianist, who has been absent in Europe Pleasingly. : bert’ “Ma che Hong ‘ The loist was Ernest Sehe 
for three or four years, has returned to his native land, and he g. Ww played ( ein's , neert 
renewed his activities here at a recital in Carnegie Hall yesterday : 4 Mr. Schelling’s « style ar flise techr cat n suc 
afternoon Mr. Schelling has serious notions about his art and his Ernest S he ng janist. gave a recit 1 yesterday afterr easfully ¢ ¢ : re wer f it 
duty toward it That was plain from his program, which con Carnegie Hall Mr. Schelling was former a res te t of this which ‘he eted ' « nent New Yor un 
prised two B minor sonatas, one by Chopin, the other by Liszt, city, but in_ recent years has passed most of his time at beautif December 
with which were associated two groups of smaller and equally home near Nyons, between Lake Geneva and the lura Mountains ae 
well known pieces by the same composers New York Tribune His visits to nerica are infrequent, but none the less interest 
December 7, 1912 ing. His program yesterday began with Ch n's B minor nat There was real nob e | +} 
. and continued with two nocturnes, tw etudes. the barcarole nart of whic -_ lic ' } { ‘ } 
iis : and the A flat ballad of the same master Ernest Schel th gt se 
The second part was devoted t mt s of Liazt, the B N on Poste I 
SCHELLING’S RECITAL AT CAR- alana gacain. “Chaat Peleneee” “Ans le Wal at i Vew York 
NEGIE HALL. olonaise in E major. It was a de tractive pregra _— 
esnecially for pianists and student he , Liszt's B mis 
sonata is always one of their del und there ¢ not a f The soloist of w I > ayed 
After an absence of four vears, Ernest Schelling, the pianist, who love the “Wallenstadt” piece, if for nm * Gras ae tide ‘ min’s second neert Por r I jani " ty of 
returned to his native land and made his first ei that it recalls. though faintly. the estes ae ¢ technical it and ea w York Pres 
Manhattan yesterday aftern< at Carnegie hall gram the terrace of the Schloss Mariahalder ecember 27, 101 
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MR. SCHELLING USES THE STEINWAY PIANO 
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Curcaco, ll., January 5, 1913. 
Last Wednesday afternoon, January 1, Mischa Elman 


appeared before a large and enthusiastic audience at Or- 
chestra Hall under the management of F. Wight Neu- 
mann. The program was as follows: 
- ta, D mayor, N 5 pane 0a) ues oe 
ninor concert _ op aueatwesacente 
I Be Dilablle 5 .c0rcccacccceyo nee eduete renhaselespeteucse Tartini 
Ave laria .Schubert-Wilhelmj 
Minuet .seeeeeees Haydn-Burmester 
Capric ceeeeeee Paganini-Vogrich 
Siciliana ; rod cewene Franceur- Kreisler 
Meditation, Tha P : ..Massenet 
Ziguenerweiser ou pkerueds tides tasebeal Sarasate 


[he recitalist was not bined by this writer in his two 
Seethoven sonata in D major and Bruch’s 
G minor concerto. The balance of the program was made 
up of familiar selections, all of which were superbly treat- 
ed by the famous violinist. Elman is one of the very few 
instrumentalists who plays with a sense of humor. He 
enjoys his audience, as his humor is reflected upon his 
face and the gayety of the music lovers finds its way across 
the footlights and smiles are to be noticed on almost every 
face. This is a novelty. Heretofore only a few of the 
singers were able to bring hilarity to an audience, but 
this young man has the trick and he uses it cleverly. El- 
man furthermore pleased the devotees of the violin litera- 
ture by masterful readings, wonderful technic and superb 
bowing le had the audience spellbound and graciously 
acted in accordance with the wishes of his hearers by giv- 
ing many encores. Mr. Elman brilliantly inaugurated the 


first groups, the 


concert season of 1913. 
nme 
The Theodore Thomas Orchestra honored the memory 
of the man for whom the hall has been dedicated at the 
concerts given in Orchestra Hall, Friday afternoon and 
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Saturday evening, January 3 and 4. The numbers pre- 
sented were all by Beethoven and included the “Corio- 
lanus” overture, symphony No. 8 in F major and the sym- 
phony “Eroica.” 

anne 

Mr, and Mrs. Theodore S. Bergey spent their Yuletide 
vacation at a house party given at the home of Judge 
Darroch in Kentland, Md. 

nRne 

Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, soprano, appeared in con- 
junction with the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra last Sun- 
day, December 29. The following criticism appeared i 
the Pioneer Press of December 30, 1912: 

The seventh popular Sunday afternoon concert by the St. Paul 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday brought together a fair sized audi- 
ence; and besides an orchestral program of varied interest, served 
to reintroduce Sibyl! Sammis-MacDermid, the well known and pop- 
ular Chicago soprano. The latter’s numbers included the “Cava- 
tina” from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” “Dich theure Halle” from 
“Tannhduser” and the following songs: “Er ist’s” by Wolf, “The 
Child’s Prayer” by Reger, “Cecilie” by Strauss, “If I Knew You, 
and You Knew me” by MacDermid, and a lullaby sung from 
manuscript by Alexander McFadyen. Madame Sammis-MacDer- 
mid is by far the most satisfactory singer that has appeared at 
these popular concerts this season, Her voice is of lovely quality, 


and generous range. She uses it with considerable facility, 
and interprets with musicianly intelligence of a refined and high 
order. . . . It must be confessed that Madame Sammis-MacDer- 


mid has one of the most beautifully sympathetic and expressive 

voices that have been heard here in some time. In addition to this 

she has a charming personality and live spirit that count wonder- 

fully in her work. Her performance aroused much enthusiasm. 
nRe 

Della Thal, the Chicago pianist, had a real ovation in 
Minneapolis last Sunday and has been re-engaged to ap- 
pear with the Minneapolis Orchestra at Toledo on Febru- 
ary 25 on its Eastern tour. On this occasion Miss Thal 
will play the Grieg concerto. Her success in Minneapolis 
with the Minneapolis Orchestra is verified by the eulogic 
criticisms which follow: 

Yesterday’s assisting soloist was Della Thal, the talented Mil- 
waukee pianist who made her first appearance with the orchestra in 
its home city, though she has played with the organization several 
times on its spring tours, and, I believe, at Ravinia Park, Chicago. 
Miss Thal is a pianist to be reckoned with. She has poise, surety 
and authority and played MacDowell’s D minor concerto with elo- 
quence, poetry and technical competence. Her performance was 
a musical and artistic delight throughout, and was tastefully sup- 
plemented by the same composer's “‘Br’er Rabbitt,” a captivatingly 
humorous piano solo picture, as an encore.—Minneapolis Tribune, 
December 23, 1912. 





The other American composition was MacDowell’s second piano 
concerto, performed with Della Thal, the soloist of the afternoon, 
in the clavier part. This beautiful work, the orchestral part of 
which almost throughout is held in rich but sombre colors like 
some artistic tapestry of old, was nobly performed. Miss Thal 
proved herself a fine executant and a true musician, inspiring her 
flawless work with true poesy, Enthusiastically received, Miss 
Thal played one of MacDowell’s most charming morceaux, “Br’er 
Rabbit.”—Minneapolis Journal, December 23, 1912. 

For the second time this season, the concerted work was the 
center of the Symphony Orchestra's Sunday afternoon program. 
All of us knew a rare treat was in store in hearing MacDowell’s 
second piano concerto, but few had ever heard of Della Thal, of 
Chicago, who was to’ play the piano part. Ome of the many gains 
by the orchestra's concertizing and festival trips is the chance it 
offers Mr. Oberhoffer to discover such genuine artistic talent as 
She brought out the pure poetry, 
grace and flights of fantasy of this wonderfully poetic composition, 
of which America may well be proud, with a thorough ability and 
certainty, graced with a true artistic modesty, all of which was a 
delightful surprise to Mr. Oberhoffer’s home audience.—Minne- 
apolis News, December 23, rora, 

nRe 

The American Guild of Organists will give the follow- 

ing program in St. Bartholomew's Church, Englewood, 


Tuesday evening, January 7: 


he found last year in Miss Thal. 


Sonata in G, first movement........ siakeetewesd ova eeCC eee 
Dr. Louis Falk 
Processional Hymn 523, Forward Be Our Watchword........ Smart 


First Sonata dGhen Ease esesusaVueRS .. Borowski 
Allegro con fuoco 
Nicholas DeVore. 


Pad 890. cccnccrunsvecoesecavsetaseqasouacn ¢000be vbkes CisaN Walter 


Andante. 
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ee Ok Dr St PE ye A ys Ser eee Pry eee ..... Aitken 
Dee Ds Sa Bh ins os Gaxs sop be da <cribisieecetevetaes Aitken 
GGG Fa Bi in sia cca endure catnsens cathdn cute oncssueas Blumenthal 


Andante. Allegro Brioso. 
Walter Keller. 
Hymn 65, As with Gladness Men of Old............eeeseeeeeees Dix 
Address. 
The Rev. H. W. Schniewind, rector of St. Bartholomew’s. 
Offertory anthem, O Zion, That Bringest Good Tidings..R. H. Warren 


Pees BG FOOD oii sh dccais esd eabakd cnvesevedsese ad D’Evry 
Herbert E. Hyde. 

Orison, Christ, We Do All Adore Thee...........eeeeeeeeeeee Dubois 

Recessional Hymn 510, Go Forward, Christian Soldier...... Edwards 


The service played by C. Gordon Wedertz, 
Organist and choirmaster of St. Bartholomew's. 


nee 
Josephine Fuchs, professional pupil of the Bergey 
chool, sang with much success an aria from “The Secret 
of Suzanne” before the Wicker Park Woman's Club last 
Tuesday afternoon, December 31. This was the third en- 
gagement of the young artist at the same club within the 
last few months. RRR 


Lulu Jones Downing, composer-pianist, gave recitations 
to music during the month of December in Macomb, III; 
Peoria, Il].; Madison, Wis., and Des Moines, Ia. In Chi- 
cago she appeared at the Englewood Club (Chicago com- 
posers’ day) and gave a recital at the Virginia Hotel, at 
the Colonial Club and at the Hotel La Salle for the Play- 
goers’ Club. Mrs. Downing’s compositions have found a 
place on the program of many recitalists and have won 
favor from the public. 

Rae 

A complimentary piano recital by Sarah E. Paine, assist- 
ed by Myra A, Paine, violinist, and Emil Liebling, will be 
given at Kimball Hall on Tuesday evening, January 7. 
Among the numbers on the program may be mentioned the 
new menuetto scherzoso from the pen of Mr. Liebling. 

nearer 

At the children’s holiday matinee, which took place on 
Tuesday, December 31, at the Illinois Theater, the orches- 
tral program was played under the direction of Antonio 
Frosolono, the well known violinist and musical director of 
the Illinois Theater. 

RnRe 

The North Shore Festival will present this year, among 
other offerings, “The Messiah” and the “Children’s Cru- 
sade.” A chorus of 1,500 voices will be heard on both oc- 


casions. nur 

Léon Rains, basso of the Royal Opera of Dresden, and 
Hans Hanke, Russian pianist, will give a joint recital at 
the Studebaker Theater Sunday afternoon, January 19, un- 
der the direction of F. Wight Neumann. 

nee 

At the Opera Club rooms in the Auditorium Theater the 
first of a series of opera musicales by Anne Shaw Faulk- 
ner, lecturer, and Marx E. Oberndorfer, pianist, took place 
last Friday morning, January 3. The lecture was on “Noel,” 
the new opera by D’Erlanger, soon to be produced by the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company in Chicago. Miss Faulk- 
ner’s reading was most interesting and she was ably sec- 
onded by Mr. Oberndorfer, who gave some excerpts from 
the score with his accustomed artistry. At the close of 
the lecture both artists were tendered a warm reception. 

nee 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler will give her annual piano re- 
cital Sunday afternoon, January 12, at the Studebaker The- 
ater, under the direction of F. Wight Neumann. The pro- 
gram is as follows: 


Etudes Symphoniques (Etudes en Forme de Variations), 


OD ERE: We evddsdentdoeveVeaks sekkde cedecwyasosgiewasiad Schumann 
Ratiade, op. gb (ip  emquedt) isis ve socks dvedecesp casseabacecet Chopin 
PN OR SARS Ninn cvesih o-dsbbucddn bebergasspendloeua ee Chopin 
NN, ON OE, CR Pa a nens nndend says s berte Sibencnadeasiswke Chopin 
BU OU. KO ie chan e pancetivevcencasnesdbeaueel peacnees Chopin 
A: OR OE ie bbb okatddbne ar cenedadudeoials veunditiubeue Chopin 
Pee: TA oRe IS MER i aivcin cde teietisio hee Otterstroem 
Prelude No. 26, C charp telmet....ccicccccescecsendavccs Otterstroem 
Fuge No. to, C sharp minor............ alte See ke uNaue Otterstroem 
Romance (No. 9 from Op. 24) ..ccccccsceconecscrceccess es SIOHUS 
We. 6 Srode: Plame Pieces, GH. O86 in ceccvsecs cccst veyed cnceue Sinding 
Gavotte, dp. 144 (apres op. 126, No. 3)....-...cceeeees Chaminade 
Mephisto Waltz (Der Tanz in der Dorfschenke, 2te Episode 

Cee Lends Faetl) oo cece ceenc deste svicoveretssecvese sete Lisz: 

Ree 


The last operatic concert of the season will take place 
Sunday afternoon, January 26. A grand Wagner anniver- 
sary concert will be given on that occasion by the Apollo 
Musical Club (300 singers) and the Chicago Grand Opera 
Orchestra, assisted by five noted singers. The concert will 
be under the direction of Cleofonte Campanini and Harri- 
son M. Wild. 

ner 

On Sunday afternoon and evening, January 19, Adeline 
Genee will be seen in two dance programs with her own 
company, the Chicago Grand Opera Company ballet, mem- 
bers of the Chicago Grand Opera Company and a full or- 
chestra. neRR 

The Commonwealth Edison Orchestra will give a concert 
in Orchestra Hall Thursday evening, January 16. The 
orchéstra will be assisted by Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, so- 
prano. The orchestra used for this occasion is composed 
entirely of Commonwealth Edison employees, numbering 
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seventy-five, under the direction of Morgan L. Eastman 
and under the management of Charles A. Lind. The or- 
chestra will play selections by Verdi, Luigini, Mendelssohn, 
Tobani, Gounod, Suppe and Rosey. Mrs. MacDermid will 
be heard in Tosti’s “Goodbye” and a group of songs from 
the pen of her husband, James G. MacDermid—‘‘Fulfil- 
ment,” “Charity” and “If I Knew You and You Knew Me.” 
RRR 
The marriage of Violet Hatch and Harry Irving Cul- 
bertson, which took place last Thursday evening, January 
2, at the residence of the bride at 5164 Michigan avenue, 
is of interest to the musical profession. The Rev. Clar- 
ence Burkholder, pastor of the Washington Park Congre- 
gational Church, performed the ceremony. Mr. and Mrs 
Culbertson left for California on their wedding tour and 
are not expected to return to Chicago until next fall. 
nner 
A series of six lecture-recitals on the “Art Song” will be 
given by Edward Clarke, under the auspices of the Ameri 


can Conservatory. Three recitals will be given at Kimball 
Hall and the others at the Conservatory Lecture Hall. The 
program of the first recital will include the earlier German 
writers. It will be presented at the Conservatory Lecture 
Hall, Friday morning, January 17, at 11 o'clock. 


Teachers of piano from adjoining States, attracted by 
Celéne Loveland’s work among her pupils, already are in 
quiring about her summer rates, Aside from the regular 


private lessons Miss Loveland is an excellent coach 
RRR 


Advanced piano pupils of Kurt Wanieck and Frank van 
Dusen, violin pupils of Herbert Butler, and voice pupils of 
Charles La Berge, will furnish the program for the recital 
to be given by the American Conservatory, Saturday after 
noon, January 11, at Kimball Hall 

Rene Devries 








Genee Delights the Mozart Society. 








Adeline Genee has danced many times publicly in New 
York during the past month, and in addition to these ap- 
pearances the “Danish genius of Terpsichore” has ap- 
peared at several private entertainments in the homes of 
wealthy New Yorkers. The members of the Mozart So- 
ciety, too, engaged Genee and her company for the club’s 
gala New Year's musicale at the Hotel Astor, Saturday 
afternoon, January 4. In keeping with the holiday spirit 
the Genee troupe gave their production on the stage of the 
beautiful Belvedere on the tenth floor of the hotel, far 
away from the noise and disturbance of more prosaic af- 
fairs. This charming hall was covered with green draper 
ies and greens and was as warm and balmy as a sunny 
day in Florida. For the entertainment the hall was dark 
ened, but here and there soft tints of light peeped out 
from the electric bulbs underneath the graceful leaves. It 
all suggested fairyland, and the fairy like Genee, in her 
varied costumes, helped to complete a perfect illusion. 

The orchestra which tours with Genee opened the pro 
gram (under the direction of C. J. M. Glaser, Genee’s mu 
sical director) playing Adam's “Si j’etais Roi” overture 
Then the rich nine colored curtain was rolled back and 
there stood Genee and Mr. Volinin in the costumes, which 
were exact reproductions of “La Camargo and her dancer, 
M. Dupres,” the famous painting by Laneret. The pair, 
Genee and Volinin, danced an 
Rameau, and another dance by the same classical com- 


exquisite gavotte by 


It was a wonderful exhibition of grace and the 
Almost like magic 


poser. 
perfected technic of the art of dancing 
Genee appeared a second time before the footlights, this 
time alone, wearing another lovely creation, and she once 
more charmed her splendid house in a group of old dances 
arranged by Dora Bright, which were the same once 
danced by Marie de Salle, a former idol in England and 
France 

While Genee withdrew to change her costume a third 
time eight members of her company interpreted the 
familiar Boccherini minuet in the daintiest fashion of the 
Crinoline period 
hann Strauss’ entrancing waltz, “Promotionen,” during 


While she 


rested the orchestra opened part second with a ballet suite 


When Genee reappeared she gave Jo 
which she appeared more fairy like than ever 
by Rameau. Next, three members of the Genee organiza 
tion, the Misses Peters, Mortimer and Pruzina, danced 
some “Songs without Words,” which the published pro 
gram credited to Schumann 

Miss Schmolz, one of the most skillful members of the 
Genee company, supported by Mr. Volinin, danced three 
delightful numbers, an adagio by Hauser, a mazurka by 
Chopin, and “Butterflies,” by Steinke, after which the 
members of the society and their guests centered their at 
tention on Genee, as she gave more marvelous exhibitions 
of “Poetry in Motion” in Gounod’s “Danse a la Taglione,” 
Drigo’s “Polka Comique,” and a wild hunting dance ar 
ranged after old English melodies by John Peel M 
Volinin appeared with Genee in the Drigo polka, but the 
“Taglione” and hunting dance were executed by the star 
alone. In the Gounod number she wore a fairy like cos 
tume, and in the hunting scene she was dressed as if ready 
to mount a horse and ride away. Her fleet movements in 
the closing number were so exhilarating that the audience 
swayed their bodies as Genee went through the swift and 
rhythmic measures. The famous dancer was many times 
recalled and at the close received a roaring ovation. 

Before the entertainment Mrs. Noble McConnell, wear 
ing a simple but rich gown of black chiffon velvet, made 
some announcements from the stage, and invited the offi- 
cers and committees to meet at her home, on West End 


avenue, the first of every month to transact the necessary 
business for the society. After the entertainment refresh 
ments were served in the Belvedere and corridor above. 
The next musicale takes place Saturday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 1, and the midwinter evening concert, Wednesday, 
February 19. Madame Schumann-Heink is the star for 
the concert. The artist for the musicale will be announced 


next week. 


Chilson-Ohrman January Engagements. 
Following is a partial list of dates that Luella Chilson 
Ohrman, the Chicago soprano, will fill in January 
January 2, recital, Martine Hall, Chicago 
January 4, recital, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago 
January 14, rectial Mankato, ILI! 
January 15, recital, Decatur, I)! 


January 18, recital, Pillsbury Academy, Owatonna, Minn 





Photo by Matzene Studi 
LUELLA CHILSON-OHRMANN 


Chicago, Ill 


January to, recital, Rochester, Minn e 

January recital, Fargo, N. D 

January 22, recital, Beton, Tex 

January 23, recital, Houston, Tex 

January recital, St. Lowis, Tex 

January 27, recital, Charleston Tex 

January #, Streator, Tex 

January 2, recital, Champaigr I 

Madame Ohrman has made an enviable reputation 


throughout the country for her finished recital work, and 


she is booked fer recitals for most of February throughou 
the Far West and Canada. 
Susie Ford, Mrs. Ohrman’s accompanist, will tour with 


her 





From Santiago de Cuba one learns that the Sociedad 


Beethoven gave a concert in honor of Massenet. Capable 
soloists and a splendid orchestra under the competent 
leadership of Rafael P. Salcedo interpreted some of the 


late composer's most popular works 











Prior to his first American 
Tour, which will terminate on 
the Pacific Coast about May 10, 
including an appearance with 
the 


New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, January 29 














Mr. Rains will give his first 
SONG RECITAL IN AMERICA 
at the New Aeolian Hall, on the 
evening of January i1, at 8.30, 
assisted by Roland Bocquet at 
the Piano. 








PROGRAM 


1. Der Wanderer, Op. 4, No. 1 Schubert 


Der Doppelgaenger, Schwanen- 
gesang, No. 13 . 
Auf dem Kirchhof, Op. 105, No.4 Brahms 


Verrath, Op. 105, No. 5 - 


2. Gesellenlied Huge Wolf 
Der Tambour - = 
Der Genesene an die Hoffnung “ ¥ 
Der Feuerreiter “ ” 


3. Die Bernsteinhexe, Op. 11, No. 14 
Hans Sommer 


Nachts, Op. 9, Ne. 5 as o 
Ellen, Op. 5, No. 5 Roland Bocquet 
Herdglueck, Op. 5, No.1 as o 


4. Zueignung, Op. 10,No.1 Richard Strauss 
Winternacht,0p.15,No.4 “ “ 


Mit deinen blauen Augen, 
Op. 56, No. 4 “ as 


Lied des Steinklopfers, 
Op. 49, No. 4 “ 









Steinway Piano Used 










For Open Dates, Terms, etc., Apply to 
Concert Direction M. H. Hanson 


437 FIFTH AVENUE 
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MARCOUX AS SCARPIA. 


VANNI 


MARCOUX 


BARITONE 
of Boston Opera Co. 


His impersonations of “Scarpia” in Tosca, “ Athanael” 
in Thais, and “Dr. Miracle” in Tales of Hoffmann are de- 
clared by critics to be the highest examples of vocal and 
histrionic art. Some recent press notices :— 





TOSCA 

Boston Journal, Dec. 3, 1912. —Marcoux’s Scarpia 1s bet- 
ter vocally than that of others who have made a great repu 
at in the part But it is best of all in its tremendous 
sweet ‘ ensotions—a melodramatic figure such as Sardou 

ved to draw for his Parisian public, full of meanness and 

er, a petty tyrant by chance holding the fate of the 
Roman singer and her lover in his hand. 

Bostor Advertiser, Dec. 3, 1912. —-Marcoux was vocally 
fully up to the pert. Marcoux pleases us better as Scarpia 
than Renaud did Last night there was a degree of realism 
in the character that was not without its effect, and Marcoux 
was never in better voice The death scene was also given 
with fearful realism. Possibly this is the best course. It is 
more than possible that a toned-down version of “La Tosca” 


wou be but a tepid affair 


Boston Post.—Mr. Marcoux’s Scarpia is far greater than 


it wa Last night, according to his idea of his 
part, Mr. Marcoux was unsurpassabl Cruelty, power, tor 
¢ lesi were writ large upon the face and the bearing 
fa i hed pers ality, and in how masterly a manner 
Wil ull this t forth, what acting, what diction, what inim 
urt pr siled throughout, and made the more telling 
iltiplying revelation f atrociousness, Mr. Marcoux 
ed himself nd his Scarpia was one of the greatest 
ti ever seen in opera in this city 

Boston Herald. —M Mat x's Scarpia was seen here 
ist seasor It i 1 carefully considered and striking per 
In the French drama Scarpia was quieter, more 
ibtle, a thus t more horrible This conception would 
tive in the era And so one of John Web 
uit \ 1 have to be coarsened and made 

re rufa y i operatic purposes 

THAIS 


MARCOUX GIVES POWERFUL PRESENTATION 
Boston Post, Dec. 8, 11 .—-Mr Marcoux made a real 
eflect by his entrance in the cond scene of the first act, 
ressive in Act II, His prayer when 





the room of the courtesan was the simple and 
lofan in temptation, taking counsel ot 
, pow bov ot for an instant did this 
nd the picture at the end, 
hant, the woman, writhing ana 
‘ y uly ettect t 
\ M fare personation was finely molded. Very 


this, one 
asceticism 
ually these 
h was to shel 





e convent whic 


\ anael longing was more 

cene the fanatic became fully 

fe ter The metamorphosis was 

I € was not a missing 

f he moment that 

I the river, dre amt of the spiritual 

I f Alexandri © that time which saw 


‘ r r her deathbed 


Boston Advertiser, Dec. 9, 1912.-—-Marcoux, as Athanael, 
Hi ne t the 


Cenohbites stirrec 
not the monks His solo on the terrace of 
‘ } M however, 





yoth artists 








vas x t fol to his more dramatic passages. 


TALES OF HOFFMANN 


Boston Advertiser, Dec. 5, 1912.--And_ through the suec- 
cessic f evil genius, | rf, Coppelius, Dapertutto and Dr 
Miracle, Vant Mare x glor isly satisfied 


his voi actin x now makes this 
MI “le n e the sinister and far stic human being in whom 
Deat! ves disguised than the insinuating fiend of his earlies 


Boston Transcript, Dec. 5, 1912.—-In the inflections of 
r and in his a. Mr Mar« 

















Puitapecenia, Pa., January 5, 1913- 
For the first pair of concerts which ushered in the new 
year, under the direction of Leopold Stokowski, on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, January 3 and 4, the fol- 
lowing program was presented: 


Remigthotty, Be Gat cone vc cee tah ve Rees ceccabicccntes onses/doned ape 
emee  qeeertk, TE GE iscs caccecicsc tence dévapsnveceenpeune Chopin 
Rudolph Ganz, 
eG PUNO ic cccncscenvebelve kégenss ocnGs eubss serach Rachmaninoff 
nee SN nn sank c Sesne heed «.56a0 ka ewe ae cen ee 


With Mozart to lead for classic, Rachmaninoff as repre- 
sentative of the most modern Russian school, and Gold- 
mark’s “Sakuntala,” the lovers of symphony music had an 
unusually interesting and attractive session. Nothing finer 
could be desired than the way Mr. Stokowski interpreted 
the Mozart symphony. Each movement was a new de- 
light and so fascinating that it seemed brief. The new 
number by Rachmaninoff was as somber as its title was 
suggestive. It seemed a strange subject for music, for, as 
Mr. Goepp says in his notes, nothing could be more devoid 
of action. But it was interesting to trace the emotions 
which, closely related to each, formed the ideal the com- 
poser had of the lonely island. The climaxes were splen- 
did glimpses of a brighter side. Rudolf Ganz, the pianist, 
played the Chopin concerto in a manner that gave great 
pleasure. His tone was always beautiful, and sincerity 
is a dominating quality of his interpretative ideals. Tech- 
nically he is master of every difficulty. He responded to a 
most enthusiastic recall. The entire program was another 
proof of Mr. Stokowski’s power of command over his men 
and his hearers. Perhaps it is the greatest triumph of 
music for a conductor to guide his audience into uncon- 
sciousness of all else but the beautiful music. Mr. Sto- 
kowski does this and makes us glad every day that we have 
an orchestra worthy of the men and the management. 

RRR, 

Mischa Elman, who created such a furore of applause at 
last week’s symphony concerts, will give a recital at the 
Academy of Music on Tuesday afternoon, January 14. The 
recital is under the local direction of Charles Augustus 
Davis. RRR 

Music lovers of this city will receive with pride the dem- 
onstrating announcement that its orchestra has become one 
of the few great musical organizations of the country. It 
has been engaged to appear on February 18 as an integral 
part of a festival concert to be given at the dedication of 


\ if PHILADELPHIA [ / 


a newly erected municipal auditorium in Springfield, Mass. 
Mr. Stokowski and the entire orchestra will participate, 
and the soloists will be Madame Sembrich and Pasquale 
Amato. The recognition of the orchestra and Mr. Sto- 
kowski is a merited and marked compliment. 

nae 

The Choral Society gave its annual performance of “The 
Messiah” on Monday evening, December 30, in the Acad- 
emy of Music. Of all the music written to voice the glad- 
ness of the Christmastide none excels this masterpiece. 
The preparation for this concert was a foregone conclusion 
of its impressive and reverential rendering. The soloists, 
with the exception of Arthur Middleton, bass, are favorites 
with Choral Society supporters. In the opening number, 
“Comfort Ye My People,” Mr. Douty sang most ef- 
fectively. Miss Miller’s numbers, “He Shall Feed His 
Flock” and “He Was Despised,” were beautifully rendered. 
Miss Keeley sang, with excellent conception of the score, 
“I Know That My Redeemer Liveth.” Mr. Middleton was 
enthusiastically received and responded to an encore. The 
chorus never sang better, especially the ‘Hallelujah 
Chorus.” The choral was accompanied by a full orchestra. 
This is the only organization in the city which adequately 
presents oratorio, and neither labor nor expense are spared 
to give them proper performance. The large audience on 
Monday evening was an assurance of its loyal support. 
Henry Gordon Thunder, as usual, conducted. 

RRR, 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck con- 
ductor, will give its third concert of the season on Monday 
evening, January 6, in the Academy of Music. Madame 
Matzenauer will be the soloist. Owing to engagements 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company, Madame Matzen- 
auer was available for only two concerts at this time, and 
that Philadelphia comes in for one is good fortune. She 
will sing “Abscheulicher”’ aria from Beethoven’s “Fidelio.” 

RRR, 

The Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music, 1524 Chestnut 
street, resumed work on Thursday, January 2. 

eR 

The Fellowship Club, of West Philadelphia, will give its 
first private concert of its tenth season on Tuesday even- 
ing, January 7, at the Academy of Music. The club will 
be assisted by Madame Curtis Colwell, soprano, and Rob- 
ert Armbruster, pianist. William Kessler is conductor. 

Jennie Lamson. 





Rudolph Ganz in Pictorial Poses. 


During his recent stay in San Francisco, where he won 
a most enthusiastic ovation, Rudolph Ganz, the noted 

















RUDOLPH GANZ AND HIS 
ARTIST PUPIL, WARREN 
D. ALLEN, OF BERKELEY, 
-AL. 





Swiss pianist, homesick for higher altitudes, climbed 
Mount Tamalpais, near San Francisco, with two of his 











RUDOLPH GANS AND HIS RUDOLPH GANZ WITH HIS 
FORMER PUPIL, EUGENE PERSONAL STEINWAY 
SCOTT, OF SAN FRANCIS- COMPANION ON AN UN- 
CO, ON HORSEBACK UP EVEN KEYBOARD. 

ON MT. TAMALPAIS. 


former pupils. An obliging camera enthusiast furnishes 
the snapshot results depicted herewith, 





Mr. Frankleigh—I have a nervous headache tonight. 

Miss Queeler—I've heard that music will cure anything 
or a nervous origin. Shall I sing for you? 

Mr. Frankleigh—Oh, it doesn't ache as bad as that.— 
London Opinion. 


Dan Beddoe in “The Messiah.” 


Dan Beddoe, the noted tenor, sang in “The Messiah” at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on Wednesday evening, Decem- 
ber 18 last, under the baton of Walter Henry Hall, and 
the complete success of Mr. Beddoe on that occasion is 
shown in the following notices that appeared in the New 
York daily papers. 

Mr. Beddoe is also well known to lovers of oratorio, and his 
singing had many excellent qualities.—New York Times, December 
19, 1912. 


When Mr. Beddoe sang there was occasion for rejoicing —New 
York Tribune, December 19, 1912. 





Dan Beddoe, the tenor, was a model of oratorio style as developed 
in America before now.—Evening Sun, December 19, 1912. 





Dan Beddoe, experienced artist that he is, was heard to advantage 
in the tenor part.—New York Press, December 19, 1912. 





Lillian Blauvelt and Dan Beddoe are familiar in oratorio. Each 
in good voice sang well and with proper enunciation of the text.— 
Evening World, December 19, 1912. 

—— 

Mr. Beddoe distinguished himself by his complete mastery of the 
extended phrases of such numbers as “Every Valley” and by his 
clear enunciation.--The Sun, December 19, 1912. 





Mr. Beddoe’s training and experience in oratorio as well as his 
telling voice fit him to sing the difficult tenor music with fluency 
and authority. It was a delight to listen to his easy finished de- 
livery of “Every Valley.”—Commercial Advertiser, December 10, 
1912. 





Mr. Beddoe has a pure tenor voice of unmixed quality, and he 
sings with absolute ease, perfect conviction and marvelous flexibility. 
His high tones come with a silvery clarity, and he is past master of 
oratorio style. In his phrasing, legato singing, and everything which 
depends upon breath, Mr. Beddoe has a supreme advantage because 
there are few singers in whom the breathing is so admirably de- 
veloped, or who understand the application as he does. From the 
“Comfort Ye” to his last solo, his numbers were unalloyed delight, 
and his diction was not the least of his equipment.—Evening Mail, 
December 19, 1912. , 





The present writer was more than pleased at a recent performance 
of “The Messiah” in Aeolian Hall to hear Dan Beddoe sing “Every 
Valley” in correct tempo and without breaking one of the long 
phrases which Handel scattered through it so generously. Mr. 
Beddoe showed a masterly breath control and he employed it to do 
justice to a beautiful piece of music. That is artistic singing and 
makes the informed hearer glad—The Sun, December 29, 1912. 
( Advertisement.) 
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| GREATER NEW YORK 


New York, January 6, 1913 

Claude Warford has competent and available pupils ready 
to step in and save the situation, as was the case when, 
on the repetition of the Christmas cantata, “Son of the 
Highest,” the solo contralto was called away to Pennsyl- 
vania and the soprano fell ill. Thereupon he called in 
two pupils, who filled the bill most acceptably with credit 
to themselves and their instructor. This was at the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Morristown, N. J., last week, 
of which church Mr. Warford is musical director. A 
hobby of Warford’s is settlement work, and from time 
to time he either gives a song recital for the worthy cause, 
or interests some of his artist pupils. January 9 Mr. War- 
ford, assisted by John Lindsay, baritone (a pupil), will 
give a joint recita! at Greenwich House. Other Warford 
dates are: Paterson, N. J., January 9; Brooklyn, January 
16, and Morristown, N. J., January 24. Mr. Warford, 
owing to his limited time, sings far too little to please 
his admirers, and this is because he is so busy teaching 
together with elaborate choir work, that it leaves him but 
little time to keep in condition for public singing 

RRR 

The Kriens Symphony Club begins rehearsal tomght, 
Wednesday, January 8, in studio 839 Carnegie Hall. The 
object of this newly formed organization is the cultivation 
of symphonic music, by music lovers and students who 
cannot do so in a professional way. To derive the great 
est benefit, to absorb the greatest good 
works, is not only to hear them, but actually to play them 
This orchestra also will be an excellent school for students 
who wish to obtain the orchestral routine necessary before 
soliciting entrance to the professional orchestra. Then 
too, this orchestra will serve the deserving and ambitious 
soloist, who would like to hear the orchestral accompani 
ments to a violin concerto, piano concerto, vocal aria, et 
The orchestra is large and entirely complete in wind and 
brass choir, and is on an entirely independent basis, has no 
traditions nor policies to adhere to, nor class distinctions 
to follow. Concerts will be given at regular intervals, thus 
stimulating the interest in the rehearsals and greatly vary 
ing the repertory. Mr. Kriens is a conductor of European 
note, having conducted important orchestras; in fact, com 
ing to this country as conductor of French grand opera in 
New Orleans. 
mitted, ability and 
For all further information apply to Christiaan Kriens 


from standard 


Men, women, boys and girls will be ad 


fitness being the only requirements 


Studio (phone, 2223 Columbus), 345 West Seventieth 
street. 
ee 
The Lambord Choral Society gave a program of com 


positions by Richard Strauss last Sunday, at the Mariner 


Studios, 250 West Eighty-seventh street, which was at 
tended sy a large number of people interested in music, 
amateurs and society people. Benjamin Lambord, conduc 


tor of the choral force, known as an excellent composer 


and pianist; Edward Manning, violinist, and Gilda Varesi, 


reader, furnished the program. The next musicale is t 
take place Sunday, February 2, all the music to be by 
Beethoven. 
nee 
Louis Hintze, violinist, composer and coach, whose r¢ 
cent experience as temporary inmate of a hospital resulted 
in recovered health, is spending some time at Oak Court 
Hotel, Lakewood, N. J., recuperating and doing some pro 
fessional work. 
rn 
Manfred Malkin, the pianist, whose Carnegie Hall recital 
with Ysaye is set for February 13, is to play both solos 
and duos with the great violinist. The Paris press praises 
him warmly, the present writer having seen clippings from 
Le Figaro, Le Temps, La Liberte, L’Echo de Paris and 
L’Intransigeant. Mr. Malkin studied in the Paris Conser 
vatoire in the same class with Thibaud and Enesco, and 
it is safe to say that as large an audience as Carnegie Hall 
will hold will hear him February 13. 
nemee 
Mrs. Auguste Siener has the 
ff announcing the marriage of her daughter, 
Mrs. August 
to 
Mr. Georg® Michael Heintz, 
Saturday, November 23 
at Hp fiaio, N. Y¥ 
Mrs. Heintz is a gifted pianist, has a degree from Co 
lumbia University and one from the University of the 
State of New York, Mus. Bac. Mr. and Mrs. Heintz re 
side at 84 Russell avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
nae 
Parson Price has issued a circular with a list 
sional pupils, over twerngy new names since October, and 
others booked to begin this week. Some of the new pupils 
are very promising, among them Leona Watson, Reggie 
Wallace, Mary Christian, Mrs. George E. Carhart, Mar- 
jorie Schmahl, Ethel Clayton, Beverly West, Edith Yeager, 


henor 


Siener Earle, 


of profes- 


Diva Marolda, John Thomas Owen, Walter J. Connolly, 
F. L. Siegel, etc. Among the old names on his list are 
Maude Adams, Julie E. Herne, Julia Marlowe, Francis 
Starr, Doris Keane, Marie Cahill, Tali Esen Morgan, | 
H. Sothern, Dan Protheroe, Mus. Bac. 
RRR 

Herman Spielter, pianist, composer, conductor, and ac- 
companist, has been especially busy in the latter capacity 
He was official accompanist at all the Sunday 
Theater last Novem 


this season. 
afternoon concerts at Irving Place 
ber; accompanist at Clara Svenon’s recital, Aeolian Hall, 
With 


summer in Germany, 


December 29, and at various recitals and concerts 
his family he usually spends the 
where he has a home near Hamburg 
nee 

Filoteo Greco, teacher of Donna Easley, whose debut 
recital at Aeolian Hall a month ago was such a success, 
has long been known as a leading vocal teacher of the real 
Italian method. Etta Miller Orchard, soprano of the Mar 
ble Collegiate Church until bad health compelled her re 
linquishing the position, was one of his leading pupils 
Many of his compositions have been published, and five 
recent works are to be sung at the next concert of the 
Manuscript Society, at the National Arts Club, January 30 

nRe 

The New Year's luncheon of the American Guild of Or 
ganists, given at Hotel St. Andrew (H. Brooks Day, chai 
man of the committee of arrangements), passed off suc 
cessfully, some half a hundred members being present; an 
average number Every dinner or lunch seems to bring 
out more lady members, no less than nine being present at 
this affair, as follows: Mrs. A. R. Fazarkas, Mrs. L. D. 
Odell, Mrs. Harley, Mary A. Liscomb, Miss F. M. Spen- 
cer, Edith Blaisdell, Miss M. A. Coale, Margaret Higman, 
of Los Angeles, Cal., Winifred Rohrer, of Denver, Col 
Warden Frank Wright, presiding, told of the twenty chap 
ters of the guild, scattered throughout the United States 


Some of the subdeans reported a satisfac 
home chapters. Mr 


and Canada 
tory condition of affairs in their 
Wright made an appeal for an annual guild convention 
It was stated that the guild pins, in the form of the of 
ficial emblem, are on sale Dr. Marks, always a pleasant 
speaker, eulogized the work of the present and past war 
den, W. R. Hedden, and advocated social reunions of the 
various chapters, under the jurisdiction of the parent 
body. He believes that the possession of the guild di- 
ploma or certificate by organists will ere long be so recog 
music committees that they will engage them 
Homer N 
Bartlett referred to the value of the guild in cultivating 
relations among musicians Other speakers im 
Brewer, J. J. Miller, S. A. Trench, J. Warren 


Lewis Elmer, and F. A. Cowles, the latter of 


nized by 
rather than organists not having the same 


friendly 
cluded J. H 
Andrews, S 
Louisville, Ken 
nRe 
Henry P. Cross announces an organ recital for tonight, 


Wednesday, January 8, at the Church of the Holy Inn 


cents, Hoboken, James E. Dove, baritone, and Otto Born 
violinist, assisting The program 
rean 
Fantasia Tour 
March of the Magi Dubois 
Christmas Night Coombs 
Coronation March (Prophet) Meyerbeer 
Nocturne in E flat Chopin 
Baritone 
Beloved, It Is Morn Aylward 
The Lord Is My Light A llitsen 
Violin 
Prize Song (Meistersinger) Wagner 
Meditation (Thais) Massenet 
nnre 
T. Tertius Noble, organist of York Cathedral, England, 


and composer of “Gloria Domini” (“Dedication of the 
Temple”), will conduct this work at the 12 o'clock noon 
service at St. Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Fulton street, 
Tuesday, January 28 The work was sung two seasons 


Edmund Jaques, 


wrehestral accompaniment, 


ago at this church, under organist and 


hoirmaster It will have full 
organ Of the previous performance Tue 
detailed 


chorus, containing many 


aided by the 
Musica Courter gave a review of the work, 
which is for baritone solo and 
! Noble, it is understood 


cautiful moments Mr will ac- 


cept the post of organist and choirmaster of St. Thomas 

P. E. Church, Fifty-third street and Fifth avenue, in place 

of Will C. Macfarlane, now city organist at Portland, Me. 
nner 

Charles Tavenner announces that he instructs on the 

His studio is at 709 West 170th street 

nRe 

Xaver Scharwenka, the pianist and composer, is to be 

guest of honor at the next meeting of the Chopin Society 

which is to be held on Thursday evening, January 9, at 

the building of the Grand Conservatory of Music. Beatrice 


violoncello. 


Eberhard and Edyth May Clover, who are the hostesses 
of the occasion, have arranged for a short musicale and 
collation. 
RRR 
E. Cleveland Howard teaches piano at 53 West Six- 
teenth street, giving special care to teaching children. 
RRR 
Henrietta Speke-Seeley’s pupils, the Misses Behnken and 
Meyerrose, sang solos at the New Year's reception, Rich 
mond Hill Lutheran Church. They sang solos and duets 
RRR 
Donna Easley, the soprano, is to assist at the second 
concert, third season, of the Societa per la Music Italiana, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, January 14, 8 p. m., singing a song 
by G. Aldo Randegger. It has the title “If You Were | 
and I Were You, Sweetheart,” the text by Grace Gallatin 
Thompson Seton 
ss Ms 
Henry Griggsby, violinist, who studied at the Leipsic 
Royal Conservatory of Music, receives pupils at his Car- 
negie Hall studio Mondays and Thursdays. He bears 
recommendations from leading society and musical people 
a a. | 
The next private concert of the Manuscript Society of 
New York will take place 
at the National Arts Club. Works for piano, voice and 
Kilenyi, James P 


Massena and Filoteo Greco are 


Thursday evening, January 30, 


strings by E. Dunn, Clarence E. Le- 


to be performed 





Elman Captures Chicago Again. 
Mischa Elman captured Chicago again. The 
violinist played in that city on January 1, and he received 
much praise from the music critics. Some 


Russian 


of his press 
notices follow: 


Mischa Elman, whom I heard play with his usual temperamental 


style and with his technical mastery the 





agio and finale of the 
Bruch G minor concerto for violin and the Tartini “Devil's Trill,” 
he latter in objective classic spirit, is one of the most interesting 
the younger violin virtuosos who visit us perennially. He ab 
orbs himself so completely im the arying selections which he per 
forms that with each piece his mood and his method undergoes a 
change. 

Nothing could have demonstrated this better than the two selec 


tions in which I heard him yesterday at Orchestra Hall. The more 


free and emotional playing of the adagio, the fiery manner in the 
finale of the concerto and then the rep< eful, intellectual reading of 

Partini selection. Not the less interesting nor finished in tech 
nic, the latter had its same artistic value as the former. A Beethoven 





nata, four short miscellaneous se morceux, the “Meditation,” from 








Thais,” by Massenet, and Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen” completed 
program Percy Kal gave him capable support at the pian 
with the accompaniments.—Chicago Examiner 

Mischa Elman played for a large audience in Orchestra Ha 
While the musician might di er in his interpretation of the 
Bruch G minor concerto or of Tartini’s “Trill de Diable”’ quali 
that command the highest respect, there can be no question but 

at the majority of his teners found greatest pleasure ia the 

ttle humorous things n the program Elman is the mmly im 
rtant violinist who has dared 1 avail himself of certain interpre 
tative means that belong to the nger Doubtless he argue that 
ne the violinist must face hearers, it not unpermissibl« 
ke the aid of facial expre t nveying to them his 
tanding of the music presented 

The result seer to | re I 5 tr \ 

©¢ summons t attention whic ‘ ar ad eve when ti ' at 

are of his eyebrows empl ‘ the ager } 

vn and of the v n beneat t t at ' ! 

bits of humor that otherwin ght . ef ked 

phase { Elman’s talent that 

ent ng it there n | 
{ praise to his art.—Chicago D 

Kemarkable enthusiast waited upon the effor {M I 
at violin recital given in Or ra Ila esterda I 
f art which have been freq 

ews of the violinist’s numerous appearat n Chicag 
evidence again at this, } 

They are ndeed enviable qualit { Elmar n 
nic, bis ravishing tone, his « rt a) feeling are not 

one performer to the extent that ‘ are mbin n lie 

it must be said, not wit it fections t rlectiorn d 

r the most part, t in impet perament 
are of admirable kind 

The recitalist played familiar | Br (| minor ' rt 
lartini “Devil's Trill sonata, the “Meditatior rom Ma 

rhais, Sarasate’ Ziguenerweiser n te rangement 

tks by Schubert, Haydn. Paganini and 1 eur.-~t 
Record. Herald (Advertisement. ) 

Dimitrieff's Plans. 

Nina Déimitrieff, the Russian prima donna, has « 
pleted another tour, and in a few day will awa leave 
New York to fill out of town engagement [his m 
he will sing in Philadelphia, Syracuse, Jacksony i 
ind Buffalo. She has planned to be bach New York 
by February 1, wher he la ! ipearance m the 
metropolis and vicinity 

During the remainder of the season, Madame Dimitrieff 
is to fill bookings with colleges and clubs in the South a 


West. 








Merx at Emerson College Club. 

Hans Merx, the German lieder singer, sang last week 
at a meeting of the Emerson College Club in New York 
His program consisted of songs by Schubert, Henschel and 
Wolf. Paul Gundlach 
There was a large assemblage present and both artists re- 
ceived enthusiastic support. 


supplied the accompaniments 
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A MULTITUDE GREETS JOHN McCORMACK. 





audience which assembled at 
night ol this week ior John Mc- 
rk song recital, recalled a re- 
Hundreds of clergymen of 

ere in the boxes and parquet, 

re visibly 


moved as the silver voiced 


of |} old Irish ballads and the song “I 


M Marshall; but there was music 


for McCormack sang arias from 
La d Leoncavallo 

American soprano, who toured 
k Concert Company this season, was 


‘ { ing at the concert in Carnegie Hall, 


poser has treated in an entirely different manner from 
Puccini. French, too, McCormack sings with refined dic- 
tion and polished style, as he revealed in the charming 
serenade from Lalo’s opera, 

Of course, the majority of persons in the house were 
most interested in the Irish songs, and as encores McCor- 
mack added several more like “The Foggy Dew” and the 
“Snowy Breasted Pearl.” 

Miss Preston, a handsome young woman, sang her first 
group of songs in excellent taste, and she did far better 
in these second group and best of all in the “Carmen” aria, 
in which the rich middle register of her voice was heard 


with delight. Miss Preston must also be commended for 





ne recital at Vassar College, on the last 


uspices of the Music Teachers’ 

















( R R WFELI 

\ i < was if rb voice and 
ed enthusias The singer wa 

\\ er Kiessewetter in the follow 

) ( Seccl 
Pergolesi 

Paisic 
bst oc teker Franz 


t « iccount of indisposition she did purity of enunciation, and this accomplishment she pos- 
‘ \lice Preston was engaged as the last mo-  sesses in all languages. The French song by Massenet 
laconda’s place, although she did was charmingly interpreted, and as she later sang her 
illotted to the soprano. Miss Pres “Carmen” aria in French, she demonstrated that she has 

h mezzo, and she was heard in songs been beautifully trained in the French school. How- 
Carme ever, she sang the Foote and old Scotch ballads in a 
€ program for the evening follows: very winning manner. ‘The singer was recalled after each 
( tte Mozart appearance and responded with an encore after the “Car- 
Met ach men” excerpt. Eugene Bernstein played very artistically 
ee row for Miss Preston, and Spencer Clay was in thorough ac- 

se eemea cord with McCormack, performing his accompaniments 

A Pre with a pleasing variety of expression, 

reeves Elgar A gentleman representing Mr. McCormack announced 

spesses Ronald from the stage “that thousands had been turned away from 

Sea Coleridge-Taylor — the concert, and because of this the great tenor would ap- 

Arthur Foote pear again at Carnegie Hall, Sunday afternoon, January 

19, in joint recital with Alice Nielsen, of the Boston Opera 

H Ancient Irish Company." : eh - 

gg Rear se” Seinen For the concert last Sunday night about four hundred 
Arranged by Stanford Persons were seated on the stage and probably another 

Cormach hundred managed to squeeze into the auditorium and 

. Bizet quickly preempted the limited amount of standing room 

no : Lalo Che streets in front and on the side of the building were 

‘PR ; Leoncavallo Dlack with humanity, struggling vainly to reach the hall, 

| Lee but the box office was closed down long before the con- 

Cormack sang with that suave loveliness of tone’ cert began Loud and long were the lamentations of 
enunciation qualities which have united to those prevented from getting inside the hall. Many of 

f the foremost lyric singers of the day. those who failed to get in arrived in their own automo- 

ike 1 ther, and it is this individual quality  biles, and some of these persons were greatly excited when 

de him distinguished. Although an Irishman, he they were not even permitted to enter the corridors, 

Italian as well as a native of Tuscany; he Chis was the largest audience assembled in Carnegie Hall 

‘ t in t Mozart air and again in the stirring ince the recent turbulent political campaign. McCormack 

f Lu Boheme,” which this com- was received with the wildest enthusiasm. 

Carrie Bridewell Sings at Vassar College. Schlafliedchen ‘ , Herman 
( lewell, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera is bear eee piece 


La Brise Saint-Saéns 


Sapho t..s+. Massenet 
URED ® in teks 6 ocandvsadhdcerkd&d dine nsesctatitineedl Debussy 
I’m Wearin’ Awa’, Jean .....Poote 
What's in the Air Today . ..Eden 
Allah : .. Chadwick 
Child's Prayer .... Harold 


a large number of 
vocal experts, and these declared Madame Bridewell’s yoice 


Among those in the audience were 
was never more luscicus than it is at present, and that he- 


singing “was far more artistic and convincing.” She 


showed commendable skill in interpreting the different 
styles and there was a most marked contrast, as her list of 
songs and arias discloses From Pergolesi to Debussy is 
quite a stretch, and the contralto gave evidence of careful 
study.of each school 

Che musical reviewer of the Poughkeepsie Eagle (Vas- 
stated that “Madame 
voice of remarkable richness, 
range and power, and is equipped with the training which 


sar College is in Poughkeepsie) 


Bridewell has a contralto 
enables her to use her voice with absolute ease. She is an 
artist of force.” 

rhe music critic of the Poughkeepsie News was equally 
complimentary, stating: “She is possessed of an extreme 
ly flexible and rich voice; dramatic power and perfect con- 
trol give virility to her art.” 

Madame Bricewell recently returned East from a tour 
en the Pacific Coast, during which she sang twice with the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. She has a large num- 
ber of engagements for the remainder of the season. Her 
success at Vassar before the large company of musical 
educators was particularly gratifying to Madame Bride- 
well herself 


Ariani's Appearances. 

Adriano Ariani, the Italian pianist, arrived in New York 
recently on the S. S. Canada after a very stormy voyage. 
He gave two recitals in Montreal on January 2 and 3, fol- 
lowing which he is booked to play with many of the lead- 
ing clubs and colleges, as well as with the New York 
and Cincinnati Symphony Orchestras. 


Kitty Cheatham’s Recital. 


Kitty Cheatham gave her second and last recital of the 
season on Friday afternoon, January 3, at the Lyceum 
Theater, and pleased a large audience, composed mainly 
of “grown ups” and several children, with a charmingly 
arranged program. A seventeenth century chanson by 
Weckerlin was delightfully rendered, and “From Rhymes 
of Little Boys,” by Burges Johnson, written for Miss 
Cheatham and delivered for the first time, found great 
favor. “Three Little Frogs,” by Emil Geamm, and “Out of 
the Mouth of Babes,” also interpreted for the first time, 
were charming. 

Other familiar contributions were some “Old Negro 


Songs and Sayings” and “Some Traditional Nursery 
Rhymes,” given by request, in the artist’s inimitable 
manner 


Miss Cheatham was delightfully clever and charming in 
everything she did, and was rewarded with much applause, 
to which she generously responded with several encores. 

Flora MacDonald Wills played the accompaniments 
with sympathy. 





Constantin Nicolay, Basso. 

Constantin Nicolay, the well known basso and member 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, started in the mu- 
sical world as a teacher and choirmaster. He studied vocal 
under Mason in Paris and made his debut, after one year’s 
study, at the Lamoureaux concerts, where he sang in the 
creation of Chabrier’s “Briseis.” One year afterward he 
was engaged at La Scala of Milan, where he made his 
debut in the “Meistersinger” (as Cothner) under Tosca- 
nini, The other roles he sang at La Scala were William Tell 
(with Tamagno), and in “Falstaff” with Scotti. The follow- 
ing year he appeared as leading basso at the San Carlo of 
Naples, where he sang in “Tannhauser,” “Boheme,” “Gio- 
conda,” “Puritani” (with Bonci), and “Ero and Leandre” 
under the direction of Perosio. The following year Mr. 
Nicolay appeared at the Costanzi of Rome, where he cre- 
ated a role in “A Maschere” by Mascagni under the direc- 
tion of the composer. At the same theater he appeared in 
“Minon Sonnambula” under the direction of Mascheroni. 

During one season he appeared at Bologne with Caruso, 
where he sang in “Tosca” and “Iris.” In Turin, at the 
Royal Opera, under the direction of Mancinelli, he sang in 
the “Requiem” by Verdi. From there he returned for one 
more season to La Scala, where he sang in “Die Walkire”’ 
and was chosen to sing in the Verdi “Requiem” at the fes- 
tival held in Milan to celebrate the first anniversary of 
Verdi’s death. Mr. Nicolay sang with great success also 
at the Khedival Theater in Cairo, at the Royal Theater of 
Athens, and Royal Theater of Bucharest. He also ap- 
peared in concert all through Russia and in the Orient. 
After a concert tour in England he was engaged by Ham- 
merstein and appeared at the Manhattan Opera House in 
New York. 

Since the inception of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany three years ago Mr. Nicolay has been heard with that 





Photo by Matzene, Chicago. 
CONSTANTIN NICOLAY. 


organization in many of the leading basso roles. Mr. Nico- 
lay has succeeded Gilibert. 
AL... 
Brussels will have a Wagner cycle next spring, to be 


led by Otto Lohse. 
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SEMBBICH’S SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL. 


When the date of Marcella Sembrich’s second New 
York recital was arranged, more than a month ago, prob- 
ably no one then thought that the famous Polish soprano 
would open one of the most remarkable series of song 
recitals ever given in any city. The recital took place in 
Carnegie Hall, Thursday afternoon, January 2, and as 
THe Musicat Courter stated last week, is the forerunner 
of nearly a score of recitals by famous foreign and Ameri- 
can born singers. 

What happened at the Sembrich recital offers no need 
for extended comment in detail, since the event proved 
to be like many other brilliant ones which she has given 
in the same auditorium. Her list of songs and arias con- 
tained no novelties, and even her encores were in two 
instances the same as those she sang at her first New 
York recital last autumn. 

The diva was in better voice last week than at her pre- 
vious appearance in Manhattan, and she was heard by 
much the same type of audience, made up of ultra-fashion- 
able elements, resident singers, singing teachers, and stu- 
dents of singing. 

Old songs and airs in German and Italian constituted 
the first group of Madame Sembrich’s program last Thurs 


day. These included “Der Kuss” (Beethoven), “Das 
Veilchen” (Mozart), “M’ha presa alla sua ragna” ( Para- 
dies), “Lusinghe piu care,” from “Allessandro” (Han 


del), “O, Sleep” from “Semele” (Handel), “Fingo per 


mio diletto” (unknown air). The second group was made 
up of these German lieder (Schu 
bert”), “Der Musensohn” (Schubert), “Komm’, wir wan 
(Cornelius), “Stille Thranen” (Schumann), “Auf 
A third group of German lieder held 

Wundersam” (Schillings), “Elfen 
lied” (Hugo Wolf), “Lied von Winde” (Hugo Wolf), 
“Im Kahne” (Grieg), “Allerseelen” (Richard 
“Standchen” (Richard Strauss). The closing group, made 
up of Russian, French and English songs, was as follows 
(Franck), “Before My Window” (Rach 
(Rachmaninoff), “Before the 
(La Forge), “Constancy” 


“Das Lied im Griinen” 


deln” 
trage” (Schumann) 
these numbers: “Wie 


Strauss), 


“La Procession” 
maninoff), “Keen the Pain” 
Crucifix” (La Forge), “Spooks” 
(Foote). After the unknown Italian air, Madame Sem- 
brich sang another old air; after Schumann's “Auftrage’ 
after 


“Ocuvre tes 


the singer gave “Nussbaum,” by the same composer; 
Kahne,” she sang Massenet’s 
At the end of the published program she 
sang a Norwegian folksong; Thru the 
and Chopin’s “Maiden’s Wish,” to which she played her 
The singer also re- 


Grieg’s “Im 
yeux bleus.” 
“Comin’ Rye” 
own accompaniment as heretofore 
peated “Stille Thranen,” by Schumann; Wolf's “Elfenlied” 
and “Spooks,” by Frank La Forge, ‘Madame Sembrich’s 
greatly gifted accompanist 

It was again in her high tones that Madame Sembrich’s 
voice was heard at its best. In the old Italian airs she 
gave beautiful exhibitions of sustained singing As in 
former years, Madame Sembrich revealed herself a finished 
mistress of vocalization. Her interpretative art is delight 
ful, based as it is on intelligence, musicianship, and sincere 
feeling, and this combined with rare personal charm has 
endeared the woman as well as the artist to a wide circle 
of worshipers. These worshipers occupied the 
first tier boxes and the front rows in the orchestra and 


again 


united in their old-time welcome to their favorite 

Madame Sembrich compelled Frank La Forge to share 
fully in the honors after the rendition of his songs, and 
these songs merited all the enthusiasm showered 
them. Of course, the singer reeived the usual avalanche 
of floral tributes, and all the rest was like other Sembrich 
recitals. Madame Nordica had a box party and Reinald 
Werrenrath was far up front to lead the applause during 
the exciting closing scenes of the afternoon 


upon 





Michel Sciapiro Recital, January 10. 

Michel Sciapiro, the violinist, is to give a recital at Col- 
lege Hall, the New York College of Music, 128-130 Fast 
Fifty-eighth street (at which he is head professor of the 
violin), Friday evening, January to. A special feature of 
this recital will be his own “Romance,” soon to be pub- 
lished, and of which leading solo violinists have spoken in 


high praise. It is said to rank with the best works in that 


style. The program: 

Sonata ....... eaves C. Franck 
Ciaccona Bach 
Romance Sciapiro 


trahms-Joachim 
Schubert-Withel mj 
Paganini 


Dance, No. 5 
Ave Maria 
La Clochette , 
Mr. Sciapiro’s private studio days are Tuesdays and 
Fridays, 945 East 163d street. telephone, 5852 Melrose 





Clara Butt on Interviewers. 

Clara Butt figures that she has been interviewed over 
2.000 times in the course of her professional career and 
yet, contrary to the universal belief. she has found the 
American interview far less of an ordeal than in any other 
land 

“I consider the American method much superior to the 
English,” the prima donna said several days after her ar- 


rival. “The average English reporter sits there waiting 
for you to says something, until you begin to feel as un- 
comfortable as he looks. The American, on the contrary, 
puts you completely at your ease by doing most of the 
talking himself, and all you have to do is to fill in the gaps 
in the conversation. Both Mr. Rumford and myself, as a 
rule, detest being interviewed, but we have quite enjoyed 
the experience over here.” 

Madame Butt landed in New York on a Sunday even- 
ing with fifty-three trunks and spent her first day in New 
York shopping, to such good effect that, according to Mr. 
Rumford, she will additional trunks 
hold thinks New York’s 


mammoth stores “perfectly while the pano 


require several ) 
Madame Butt 


wonderful,” 


her purchases 


rama of towering buildings has amazed both of the dis 


tinguished visitors 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY CONCERT. 


Programs of the New York Philharmonic Society's con- 
certs of Thursday evening, January 2, and Friday after 
January 3, afforded the patrons of these concerts 
ample opportunity for enjoying contrasted styles. With- 
out going to the extremes of Beethoven's seventh sym 
phony and “William Tell” which 
marked the perihelion and aphelion of the preceding con 


under 


noon 


Rossini's overture 


cert, the program of the two concerts at present 
review contained an excellent example of Brahms—who 
was a musical draughtsman and architect—and a typical 
product of Coleridge-Taylor, who was a musical colorist 
pure and simple. It is easy to wish that Coleridge-Taylor 
had possessed a little of Brahms’ strength and constructive 
ability, and it is equally simple to regret that Brahms did 
not unbend at times from his Michael Angelo loftiness 
with sensuous beauty for an af 


however, that both 


and condescend to trifle 


ternoon. The fact remains Brahms 


and Coleridge-Taylor were consciencious artists who 


strove as best they could to reach their respective ideals 
[he Brahms concerto will be played infrequently from 
time to time, but will long remain in musical history, like 
the standard works of Bach 
The glowing colors of Coleridge-Taylor’s canvas are 
With a little change of fashion and of 
And yet 


Cok nidge 


more perishable 
taste those ephemeral works are soon forgotten 
dance by Samuel 


this “Bamboula” rhapsodic 


Taylor is really good music of its kind and its appeal is 
the rich harmonies, animated 
rhythms, and orchestral splendor of today 
likely that when it is as old as the “William Tell 


now is, it will not arouse the same interest that Rossini’s 


strong to ears accustomed t 
It is altogether 
overture 
hackneyed work does at the present time. On the Phil 
1Q12-13 “Bamboula” is 


“William Tell 


harmonic programs of however 


more appropriate and welcome than 


‘Semiramis,” or “Tancredi.” 
The solo parts of Brahms’ double concerto for violin 


and cello were played by Henry P. Schmitt and Leo 
Schulz in a manner that elicited much applause from the 
Philharmonic audience and necessitated the frequent re 
turn of the artists to the platform to acknowledge the ap 
preciation of their performance 

It was evident that the two players had carefully pre 
pared themselves for the task of interpreting this difficult 
but by no means sensational concerto. That the two art 
ists should choose so solid and undemonstrative a work 
shows that they are more anxious to shine as interpreters 
of the classics than as virtuosos who play to make effects 


before the public. Their musicianship was flawless 
The stated that 


with the wish to write an overture which the people might 


program Mendelssohn was “inspired 


not encore.” The Philharmonic audience on this occa 
sion carefully respected the composer's expressed wish 
and did not encore the “Fair Melusina.” 

The applause for the excellent performance of Dvordk’'s 
“New World” symphony 
the excuse for repeating a movement, had Conductor Josef 
Stransky been work of the 
great Bohemian shows no signs of falling from the favor 
of the musical public 


he wever might have be en made 


injudicious This beautiful 


The complete program is given herewith 


Overture, Melusin vo a 
Concerto for violin and violoncell Brahm 
Mr. Schmitt and Mr. Schulz 
Rallet Music and Entr’acte, from Rosamunde Schubert 
Symphony from the New World Dvortk 
(In commemoration of the Proclamatior f Emancipatior 
Fiftieth Anniversary, | ary , 

Rhapsod dance Rambou Coleridge-Ta 





“Thomas” and the Printer’s Devil. 
At a recent recital that Mabel Beddoe gave in Boston 


the Canadian contralto was to sing a song by A. Goring 


Thomas When the programs arrived it was found that 
the printer had put it A. Going Thomas 
Miss Beddoe insisted upon a correction being made. and 
at the last 


reading “A. Growing Thomas,” and in this form they were 


moment the package of programs appeared 


used 
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GIUSEPPE t ABBRINI on 


Minneapolis 


HARRISON WALL JOHNSON 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Minneapolis 


JEAN B.GRIFFEE =3:- 


“The perfection of Quartet playing.”—London Daily Mail 
The World's Greatest Chamber Music Organization. The 


FLONZALEY 
QUARTET 


‘In America Beginning November, 1912 
Ganagenes!: LOUDON CHARLTON, 668 Carnegie Hall, Kew Yor? 


ARTHUR 
The Distinguished Violinist 


PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER 
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HAENSEL & JONES, scotian wail, 29 Set 424 St, Sew Terk 

















Announces thal 


THE 
FAMOUS 
STUTTGART 
PIANIST 


«= PAUER 


WILL ARRIVE FRIDAY FOR HIS 


FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 


Debut as “Soloist” with the New York Philharmonic Society 
CARNEGIE HALL 


Thursday Evening, January 16 
Friday Afternoon, January i7 


FIRST RECITAL IN AMERICA 


NEW AEOLIAN HALL 


Tuesday Alternoon, Jan. 21, 3.00 o'clock 








A Few Dates Open January to May, 1912 


Tour with Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Appearances with St. Louis Orchestra 
and Minneapolis Orchestra ) 


BOOKED 








MANAGEMENT 


CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 


437 Fifth Avenue - New York 
STEINWAY PIANO VSED 
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Carmania with Famous Artists Aboard Is Delayed. 


Julia Culp, the 
V. Bos, the 


American celli > 


Dutch = t 


n New York, Sunday, 
he high seas. 

Madame Culp, who 
1] ally welcomed 
oxes for the 

n January 10, 

s at luncheon at 
urth street. Among 

for the recital are: Mrs. Charles H. 
Woolworth, Mrs. Paul D. Cravath, 
Mr Henry H. Flagler, Mrs. 


Pierre J, Smith, 


ting of Mrs 


famous Dutch lieder singer; 
and Paulo Gruppe, the Dutch- 
are aboard the Carmania, which was due 
but has been delayed owinging to 


comes for her first visit to America, 
Madame Nordica has taken two 
Culp recital at Carnegie Hall, Friday after- 
and before the recital will entertain her 
Sherry’s, corner Fifth avenue and 
those who have taken boxes 
Ditson, 
Mrs. Jonathan Thorne, 
Edward Lauterbach, Mrs. 
umuel Untermeyer, Mrs. Noble McConnell, Harry S. Kip, 
H. Fox, Beulah Oppenheim, Mrs. John F. 
and the invitation committee, con- 
Hubert Vos, Mrs. William Curtis Demor- 
Mrs. William R. Shepherd, Madame Nordica, Mrs 
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Coenraad 


Sites MacMillan, G. L. Situswile and A. van den 
Sande Bakhuyzen, the Consul to the Netherlands. 

As announced elsewhere in this issue of THe Musicat 
Courter, Madame Culp, at her debut on Friday, sings three 
groups of lieder by Schubert, Schumann and Brahms, 





Société des 
France. 


Maestro Gilardi, 
tory of Music, recently has been made a member of the 
Auteurs et Compositeurs Dramatiques of 


founder of the San Remo Conserva- 











wood (N. J.) Lyceum, 
and attracted the elite 
Mrs. H. W. 


pupil of Laura E, 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 


Morrill Pupil Sings in Operetta. 


Russell Bliss sang the leading baritone role in perform- 
mances of “The Pirates of Penzance” 
December 20 and 21. 
formances were for the benefit of the Englewood Hospital 
of the pretty town. Mr. 
made an excellent impression and was voted as being one 
of the real successes of both evenings. 
Morrill, whose studios of singing are at 


WANTED 





given at the Engle- 
The per- 


Bliss 


WANTED—A gentleman who has had considerable ex- 
perience as a voice builder would like to connect with a 
private school as a teacher in the singing department. 
Address “Vocal,” care of Musicat Courrer, New York. 





This singer is a 


SOPRANO, successful as teacher, would take charge of 
vocal department of school. 
of Musicat Courter. 


Address, “Soprano,” care 











Degener, 

Musician (to his bride, 
the point of the nose)- 
Evening Sun, New York 


who kisses him in the dark on 
An octave lower, 


FOR SALE 





my darling.— 
tunity. 


FOR SALE—Harp, in fine condition. 
Address, “Amateur,” 


Splendid oppor- 
care of Musicat Courter. 








GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 





Fine Arts Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
cum HAMMANN 
PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management — 
407 Plerce Bullding - 


ELISE CONRAD 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Address: 508 West 178th Street, New York 


HANS MERX 


GERMAN LIEDER SINGER 
Management: SUTORIUS & RAPP, | West = Street, New York 


PIANIST AND 
TEACHER 
Studios: 
Aeolian Hall 
and Steinway 
Hall, Wew York 


THE BEETHOVEN TRIO 


M. leanette Loudon Otte B Reehrborn Carl Brueckner 
Piano Vielia Celle 


For Date Address, M. J. LOUDON, 
629 Fine Arts Bullding, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Walther KIRSCHBAUM 


Director Piano Department 
Cc olumbian Conservatory, ‘Toronto 


* OGDEN CRANE sts. 


Only Teacher of Wilda Bennett vite Belasco 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YO 


ied POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 
Management: 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street, New York 
‘Phone 268 Columbus 














MARIE 


MIXTER 


Mezzo-Contralto 
Whistler 
interpreter of “Child Life in Song” 
Fer Terme and Dates 
818 Se. 48th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ALICE HUTCHINGS BAKER 


Pianist—Instruction 


Again in America after an absence of four years 
in Vienna. Professional engagements and a limited 
number of serious pupils accepted. 


Studio 403 Carnegie Hall 
Appointments Wed. and Sat. from 2 to 3. 





Residence 63 W. soth St.. New York 
N IGOLA Y 
GO| 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


: n BIRDIGE BLYE wit 


5424 Washi venue, Chicago 
STEINW Y PLANO USED 


< FRIEGELMAN 








SOPRANO 
Chicago Grand Opera Co, 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


mAURITS LEEFSON } PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Director 


HARRY LEVY 


STRING QUARTET 


Address: Harry Levy, Violinist 
163 Fairmont Ave., Newark, N. J. 








Carolyn WILLARD 


PIANIST 
In America Season 1912-13 
Fine Arts > Boras Chicago 
LEXANDER 


ZUKOWSKY 


Asst. Concert Master and Sololst Thomas Orchestra 
Puolis Accepted. 627 FINE ARTS BLOG., CHICAGO, ILL 


| ABERRY scenic 


AUDITORIUM THEATRE 


RUSSELL BLISS 


BARITONE 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Suite 1122-1123 


Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Premstad, Mme. Charlotte Maconda, 
Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mibr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 
430 West S7th St.. Vel 664) Gelembes 














New York 











HELEN WARRUM 


‘SOPRANO 


CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 

















wn JAWELA 


The Blind Pianist 


For dates and terms 
Address, CASPAR P. KOCH 
Pittsburg, Pa. 








GAMBLE CONCERT PARTY 


Now Booking 








Season 1912-13 

CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot - East End,Pittsburg, Pa 
— ; Oo i Pl N syiss aa 

Phone 3262 Mornin gside 











ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own _ building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty jo gee 


rooms. Founded 


by F. Mendelssohn-Barthold, 
dents of all countries. Students received at 


Yearly attendance, 
Michaelmas each year, tee. 


ter and 


eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 

The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely : vine, 
all stringed and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for the 
opera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, composition, history of 


— literature and esthetics. 


s in English or German sent gratis or application. 


rospectu: 
Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 


DR. ROENTSCH 








MASON QUARTET 


oF 


CHARLESTON-ON-KANAWHA 


WILLIAM MASON NARRY BEKENSTEIN 
ist Violin 2d Vielia 
RICHMOND NHOUSTON WALTER BRAUER 
Vicia "Cello 


Address: VVILLIAM MASON 
Home Office; CHARLESTON-ON-KANAWHA, W.Va, 
Eastere Office, care of ED. SCHUBERTH & CO, 
11 Bast 224 Street . New York City 





capacity of the most slender purse. 


have been entruste 
he English translations of the text by 


has been revised by Prof. 
art and music. 


ment D 





New Editions of Richard Wagner’s Works 


The gradual expiration of the copyrights enables us to place new editions of 
Wagner’s works before the musical world, at prices that will bring them within the 


No effort and no expense have been spared to make these editions the best of 
their kind; only the most well known musicians and scholars of 
men like Otto Singer, Ferd. Rebay, Ludwig Klee, and others just as prominent, 
| with the different arrangements. 
rnest Newman are undoubtedly the 
gery best and have been highly praised by the American Press. The 

’ Geither, an authority in the field of Wagnerian 


Ask your dealer for these splendid new editions. 
write directly to us for special catalogues—they are mailed free. Address Depart- 


Wagnerian art, 


BREITKOPF 

& HARTEL 

24 W. 20th St. 
New’ York 


rman text 


If he cannot supply you, 











Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Wallace Building, Pittsbergh 


DUNNING SYSTEM Spee, Mes 
Send eg A of Satecse- 
Western "Daring "oddress: 


ments. 
goth St., on” York — 
‘ortland, 


BANK 
LEV 








PIANIST 
$28 West bard St. 


feces GND Setanta 


Pianist 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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DUF AU Soran 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


<Z2Z=6% 











“WILD i 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apolle Musical Club. Mendelssehs Club 


Mme. VET TA-KARST 


Scientific Voice Production. Ff nn A: eal 
Tene Taught by Practical Demonstration 








CRISTETA GONI 


For Terms and Open Dates Apply to 
KNICKERBOCKER CONCERT BUREAU 


Suite 522, 1402 Broadway. New York 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 De, F. Ziscretp, President 
a wee 
All Branctes of eel of oe 


MUSYI EE 9 tn 


“It ie a permanent educational institution, 

















Consress Hotel and Annex 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Largest floor space devoted to 
public use of any hotel in the world. 
Magnificent Restaurant, Unsur- 
passed Cuisine. : 
N. Me. KAUFMAN, Pres. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER 











“1 Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.”” —Pugno 


“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.”"—Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


214 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42d Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the 
Direecrors: Cart Hein, Aucust 


Imstruction in all branches of music from first 
beginning to highest perfection 

Thirty-cight of the best known end experrenced 
professors. 


of Doctor of Music. 
spe gene 
Free ad deat: 


lectures, 
concerts, casemble cable. playing. q ecal = reading. 
TERMS $ $10 UP PER ER QUARTER 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OP MUSIC 
John B. Calvert, D.ID., President 212 West 59th St., New York City 
The Faculty and Examiners 
John Cornelius Griggs Paul Savage 














H. Rawlins Baker 


Mary Fidelia Burt Leslie J. Hodgson Henry Schradieck 

Kate S. Chittenden Gustav O. Hornberger Harry Rowe Shelley 
Mary I. Ditte Sara fornlens Wm. F. Sherman 

Geo. Coleman Gew McCall Lanham Katharine L. Taylor 
Fannie O. Greene Dan’! Gregory Mason R. Huntington Woodman 


27th SEASON 
Send for circulars and catalogues KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


DOLIS radpemmiln cage MUSIC 


In~rerreerive Dancinc, Moperaw Lanowaces 
i Ella 





Music, Sreecu Arts, 


PI ANO—Ex hee M 





Carl VIOLIN — Gaylerd Yost, 


¢ awley, Schroeder-Yost, Sara Cawley 


Beutel, Mildred Barnhill SPEEC idl H 
SINGING, OPERA — Frederick Shee ARTS eges Sage 
Mortimer Marston, Wesley Wil- RHYTHMICAL GYMNASTICS 
liam Howard, May Evelyn Dor- FOR TIME VALUES — Car! 
sey Beutel and Assistants 
In addition to the above are twenty-five special Teachers. The largest Con 
servatory with the University Idea in the Middle West. Ideal Residence 


Department for Young Ladies 
EDCAR M. CAWLEY Director, 430 North Meridian Street 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


S6-S8 West 97th Street 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


All branches of Music and the Arts taught by a celebrated faculty 


DORMITORY IN THE SCHOOL 
(With proper chaperonage for young ladies? 


Concert=-Bureatt 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 
agents of nearly all known artists. Management of great music-festivals and of all 
kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 


, 3 REINDAHL VIOLINS 


CONCERT DIRECTION 
HERMANN WOLFF and BOWS 
Violas and "Cells 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 


GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 





Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlir 
, , oa : Artists know the rarity of 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic viotins whose tones ase 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, weet’ from lowest G to A 
Ham the Bechstein Hall, Berlin te akinsimo. You know how 
much y fesire a ¥ 
Representative of more than 400 artists, includ whose tone quaiities are d 
ing lhert. Ysave Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, n guishe power, inter 
Sembric Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio nn I eagc te nee 
p vipat rectionotope 
ar : an other celebrities Also manager f the 4 ba Meoned Ge a 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and Arthur octaves, clear harn 
Nikise re new dis 
arpe 8 distinct in e 
Principal Agency tor Music Teachers ‘st sad with 
- ckly respensive to bow 
pressure from real planiss 
fortessimeo uy 
¢ such a violinyou 
pot heinterested , fyouhas 
t you ¥ ” cremcoh 
a tooklet= An Artists 
cademy of Music ae 
matly PREE, aedwa 
s ; 


958 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles, Callf. 
Incorp. November, 1907 
Beinasee’ VON SsEEN, wheabnscrnstscse 


ld fa t 
se REINDAML VIOLINS 


Vielins sent te respon 
sible persons on tria) 
fer comparison with 
ether new of famous 








old violins. If desired 
ran ef iano C 00 eradaal charge ac 
Reindah! Grand Model, $250.09 counts opened. 
REINDAML VIOLINS _—— EE 
GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director nec dont asmagags 
Ponstel, tenteinn Gouna for Teachers ‘ wegmowis ne Kubetiz NOTE. REINDAKL 
eee Penne reavans E Habertors che Keowles Atelior,318 Athenseum Bidg 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM Aust Stan quar, _Alensoder Sell 88 Bese Sen Buren Sheet 
5. M, Ja h yo Heermann 
Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York ee ee Aegan CHIFAGO, ALINOS. 0.3.4. 





A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Stadent, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


The E THe Mt 





ditor-in-Chief of 
CouRIER 


BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A Quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 


Reference: SICAL 





A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 
Years of Usage 


Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


STERLING EPIANos 


— DERBY, CONN. 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S. VW. 22a Bernburger Street 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 
FOUNDED 1850 1,350 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Roy al Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 














High Standard of Construction 


(PHilharmonie) 


Conservatory Development in all branches of music Opera snd Dramatic Schoo! Complete training 
for the stage. Orchestra School (comprising all #0! rchestra instruments Seminary: Special 
training fer teachers, 


Private and Ensembie Classes 
Principal Teachers: *“Piano——Drofessor MARTIN KRAUSE, I’rofesseor JAMES KWAST, EMMA KOCH, 
GEC RG BERTRAM, THEODOR SCHOENBERGER, «tx 
Singing—-Frau Professor NICKLASS-KEMPNER, Frau Professor MATHILDE MALLINGER | al Cham 
ber Singer), Fran EMMY RAABE-BURG, FRANZESCHINA PREVOSTI, NIKOLAUS ROTHMUHL, 
Royal Chamber Singer (Opera School), KARL MAYER, Royal Chamber Singer, EUGEN BRIEGER, 
ete 


Violin—Professor GUSTAV ea gar ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN. SAM FRANKO, ete. 





Theory and Composition—WILHELM KLATTE, Teale teoehe VON FIELITZ, etx 
Send for illust rated eatale gue and _ prospectus. | le received at any time : 
DRESDEN, GERMANY 
rayne Year,{1909-1910. 1,505 Pupils, 82 ggaws 116 Instructors 
Education from beginning : t rseso single br ne admiss nes begin 
‘ ber Admission granted als at ler es 





Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorium 











HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Hes. 66 and 68 University Place . NEW YORK 














THE MUSICAL COURIER 








THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Riker Avenue 


AND 


St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W., London 
Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 

Koeniggraectzerstrasse 6, Berlin 


Warerooms: - 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 








Mason & Haulin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


_®@ @ 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 














ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND 
AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 


Kranich & Bach 


NEW YORK. 


THE MOST 
HUMAN OF 
ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 


in musical circles everywhere. 


In clearness and sustained resonance, the 


JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


——: Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CO., 





Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 














The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 











It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 


The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 
artists 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


315 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 32d Street 














is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 








BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 

















